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CA RE E RS IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL LEAVERS 


UNIVERSITY SANDWICH SCHEME. For the ,boy who has obtained a 
University place to read Science or Engineering, the Company offers a two- 
year course of industrial experience blending academic study with 
practical training. The first year’s training is given between leaving school 
and entering the University ; the second after completing the University 
course. 





The G.E.C. offers a variety of training 
schemes for boys who wish to make 
industrial careers in such developing tech- 
nological activities as 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONICS 
TELECOMMUNICA TIONS 
HEAVY & LIGHT 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
; TRACTION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
APPLIED PHYSICS 


These courses lead to appointments in 


DESIGN 

DEVELOPMENT 

RESEARCH 

PRODUCTION 

COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING 


and also to responsible posts in 
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Remuneration is paid during industrial periods—according to age in the 
first year, and between £550 and £625 in the post-graduate year. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME. A limited number of scholar- 
ships will be awarded to boys who are accepted for training under the 
University Sandwich Scheme. The award will cover tuition fees and a 
maintenance allowance for a three-year full-time University course in 
addition to remuneration during the industrial periods. ; 


STUDENT SANDWICH SCHEME. For the boy of Advanced level 
G.C.E. standard, who wishes to follow his higher education alongside his 
industrial training, there are five-year student training schemes organised 
on a sandwich basis—six-monthly periods of full-time study at a College 
of Technology alternating with similar periods in Industry. Successful 
students qualify for the Diploma in Technology (Engineering) awarded by 
the National Council for Technological Awards, 





Remuneration is on a rising scale according to age (£335 per annum 
at 19 to £440 per annum at 22 years) and continues during attendance at 
the college. 

MANAGEMENT Company halls of residence available. Good facilities for sport. 
Send for details to: THE CONFROLLER EDUCATION & PERSONNEL SERVICES (ECON). 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, LONDON; W.C.2 











MAN MEETS 


G00D JOB z For central heating and all : Ac 
JOB MEETS the hot water you need oh 


at the lowest cost 


GOOD MAN 


Every year a number of the country’s leading industrial 
and commercial companies take full pages, in the B far 
Manchester Guardian to speak about themselves: to an- 


neunce what they are looking for in the way of executive G x 
personnel and what prospects they offer for the right man y tin 
with the right ambitions. 

This year, starting on January 19, the sixth ‘Careers’ TET RN alia of 
series begins in the Guardian. To Employers, to Careers | 4 


Masters and others who work with the young, to graduates 
and school-leavers, these announcements give a valuable 


En 
picture of the current employment situation. Past years BE oO ' L - R S$ 
have shown that they serve as an excellent introduction 
between men-in-search-of-jobs and jobs-in-search-of- 


men. Here is an interesting and imaginative approach to 
the problem of executive recruitment which you may SOLID FUEL and 


well find worth considering. 
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18th century craftsmen, too— 


knew the advantages of layered 





wood. But until recently, plywood 











was suspect because of the 
inadequacy of the glues used. New 
adbesives were developed for 
aircraft manufacture duting the 
war, 50 that today the glue line 
becomes the strongest part of 


the structures. 


Line of Life 


Aero Research Ltd., now CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd., made the first urea-formaldehyde and resorcinol-formaldehyde 


glues produced in Great Britain. Aerolite is the most widely used synthetic resin adhesive 









in this country, and is employed for purposes 
ranging from the construction of heavy 
timber roof members (as in the photo ~ 
of a lattice truss by Rainham Timber | 
Engineering Co. Ltd.) to 


miscellaneous repairs in the home. 


Aerolite & Aerodux GLUES FOR WOOD 


Aerolite and Aerodux are registered trade names. 





CIBA (A.R.L.) LTD., Duxford, cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
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This new journal provides today the 
information which management must 
have for higher efficiency tomorrow 


AUTOMATIC AIDS TO CONTROL, 
ADMINISTRATION AND ROUTINE WORK 
IN OFFICE AND FACTORY 

CAN BRING RICH REWARDS TO THOSE 
WHO FIRST APPLY THEM 
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Commercial and 

industrial concerns everywhere 
have warmly welcomed this 
authoritative guide to the 
choice of equipment and 

its correct application 


Every day, more and more progressive organizations— 
at home and abroad—are subscribing to DATA Pro- 
CESSING, the new Iliffe quarterly devoted to fresh 
methods of business and industrial control. With 
these methods, important decisions can be based on 
a complete and accurate assessment of all relevant 
data ; routine administrative efficiency can be raised 
and its cost substantially reduced. 


DATA PROCESSING describes the means by which this 
can be achieved, surveying the whole range of automatic 
aids to good management, commercial and industrial. 
Computers, punched-card machinery and allied equip- 
ment are examined and the best of current operational 
practices presented in a form readily applicable to 
particular problems. Completion of the order below 
is the first move in ensuring that your organization is 


early among those who benefit from these new methods. 


TO: ILIFFE & SONS LTD., DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD ST., LONDON, S.E.I. 
Please enter my subscription to Data ProcessinG for one year (£4. 0. 0). AUS. A. dnd Canada $12.00 a year). 


I will remit on receipt of your invoice. 
nase 


ak se 
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fly WJZ4 10 AND From 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 


Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 


and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 
in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 


for the Middle East. 


BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 


ISTANBUL 
DAMASCUS 
ANKARA 
KUWAIT 
BAHRAIN 
BEIRUT 
TEL-AVIV 
CYPRUS 


Daily 

1 Weekly 
Twice Weekly 
Twice Weekly 
Twice Weekly 
5 Weekly 

6 Weekly 

8 Weekly 


ATHENS 16 Weekly 


BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


MITSUBISHI YOKOHAMA SHIPYARD & 


ENGINE WORKS 
ww 


Cable Address: 
“BISHINIPPON TOKYO” 


With 67 
years of experience, 
our shipyards have 

built a total of 580 vessels 
(approx. 1°3 million gross tons) 
including passenger ships, cargo 
vessels, tankers and other types. 


Write KOHO-Section for further information and illustrated catalogue 


‘Stucemammtenn in LISUDILLADIE RUDI MITT 


by Mitsubishi for Benavente Cia., S.A., recorded Head Otic ri te ee Se ; cf - 
shakedown trial speed of 18.01 knots, propelled by mapa Nes Ce eee 8 iy 
19,724 HP steam turbine. New York Office: Equitable Bu 


ae. 
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GAS COKE IS RINGELMANN ZERO! ° 
Issued by the Gas Council 
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The Clean Air Act, affecting industrial and commercial 
users of fuel, is now in operation..,,.......eee. 
and a Broadsheet entitled “Be In The Clear With Gas Coke” 
is freely available from the Coke Marketing Department 
at your Area Gas Board or from the Coke Department, 
Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
This Broadsheet tells you how to be “In The Clear” quickly, 
easily, and economically. Send for a copy today. 


YOU'RE IN THE CLEAR WITH GAS COKE! 

















For men at the top... a car in their own class. The six-cylinder 
Austin A.95 combines big-car luxury with a thoroughly sensible price : 
£689 plus £345.17.0 purchase tax. With fully automatic transmission the 
A.95 costs &794 plus £398.7.0 purchase tax. The more powerful Austin 


Top level men naturally make a point of driving a car 
in their own class. Such a car is the elegant and 
powerful Austin A.95. To enable you to get the 
atmosphere, the feel, of this luxurious motor car, you 
are invited to drive it yourself — at no expense and 
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To the man at the top of his profession 


INVITATION 


TNA 





A.105 with either normal or automatic transmission costs from £823 plus 
£412.17.0 purchase tax; and the super-luxury Vanden Plas A.105 
with either normal or automatic transmission costs from €982.10.0 
plus £492.12.0 purchase tax. 


without obligation. Simply telephone or call at your 
nearest Austin dealer for an appointment — and do 
it as soon as possible! The Austin A.95 is a pleasure 
you should not postpone. 

BUY AUSTIN AND BE PROUD OF IT 









THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes ~ 
Rails 
Hoop 
Plates 
Hot Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Steel 
Chemical By-products 
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Quality 
Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 

PLANTS: 

Muroran (Hokkaido) 

Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 

Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 

Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 

CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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WHEREVER you live, BOAC is your link with the rest of the world! Trace 
your way along its widespread route network to major destinations on 

all six continents. Whichever route you choose, BOAC offers you 

] ) supreme value in air travel. B 
Because BOAC is a world airline, it builds its fleet with the world’s T 
finest airliners—such as famous jet-prop Britannias on world-wide routes F 


and incomparable new Comet 4 jetliners across the Atlantic and Ri 
soon to the Far East. Because BOAC has a “lofty” reputation to uphold, H 













For full details of BOAC’s world-wide routes and de Luxe, First Class, 
Ti 
St 
e e @ co 
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service aboard these airliners is unsurpassed. You will enjoy a unique Sz 
Tourist and Economy Class services, consult your local BOAC Appointed C 
AROUND THE WORLD TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU M 


blend of good food, comfort and truly personal attention. Z 
Next time you fly, anywhere in the world, be sure to book by BOAC! T 
Travel Agent or any BOAC office. Ri 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, S.A.A., C.A.A. AND TEAL 
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Is Plenty Enough ? 


HE annual defence white paper is due next month ; there has 

obviously been the usual round of argument about it. Questions 

are again being widely, and rightly, asked about the cost of 

the home-made as well as the imported British nuclear deterrent and the 

dent it makes in resources for other forces. For the past year Mr Sandys’s 
argument has run like this : 


The nuclear deterrent—bombs and delivery—costs only 20 per cent of 
the defence budget ; but half of this is for aircraft, radar, runways and 
suchlike which we must have anyway. The remaining 10 per cent would 
not buy us any significant increase in non-nuclear strength ; it does buy us 
a real deterrent. 

Will Mr Sandys repeat this argument in next month’s white paper ? If 
he does, he will have to prove it in more detail than he has provided 
hitherto. For the economics of defence have changed almost out of 


- recognition since Britain first decided that it should produce its own 


H-bombs and rockets. 

For some years there have been two schools of thought about the 
deterrent. One school, holding that “enough will be plenty,” assumed 
that all one needed to do with nuclear weapons was to make them and 
then stockpile them. Once a country had made and stocked enough 
nuclear explosive to blast any potential enemy, resources could then be 
switched to helping to make good the West’s inferiority to Russia and its 
satellites in other arms. This was the dominant feeling when Britain first 
began making nuclear warheads and missiles. 

Unfortunately, it is now clear that the other school, which held that 
there was no foreseeable limit to expenditure on nuclear arms,’is more 
likely to be right. This school points out that to possess enough warheads 
to destroy the enemy will be no deterrent at all if they can be blown up 
on the ground or intercepted in the air ; with technological change so 
rapid, it will be imperative for any thermonuclear power to keep ahead in 
the race to build better missiles, space satellites and the other requisites 
of prompt and accurate delivery. To maintain the deterrent you must, 
like the Red Queen, run ever faster to keep in the same place. 

The forward prospect, as these experts see it, is : 

(i) Foreseeable developments in atomic anti-aircraft missiles will presently 
make it impossible for any manned bombers, or even missiles of the air- 
breathing type, such as Snark or Matador, to pierce the defences. 

(ii) When this happens, the land-based deterrent will depend wholly on 
Thors (intermediate range ballistic missiles, based in Britain) and Atlases 
(intercontinental ballistic missiles, based in America). The problem of 
intercepting these is much harder, but it is necessary to pour out money and 


effort to try and solve it, because whoever solved it first would have the 
world at his mercy. 


(iii) Just because this is a hard problem, it will put a premium on “ Pearl 
Harbour ” tactics to knock out opposing missiles before they leave the 
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ground. To counter this it is necessary to have in quantity 
missiles which can be fired from underground or 
undersea. 
To accept this last argument is to open up a vista 
of massively expensive new weapons. An Atlas costs 
£5 million per missile. Atomic submarines capable of 
carrying Polaris missiles are likely to cost at least 
£25 million or £30 million each. They are not likely 
to be ready in quantity before 1970. When they are 
ready, each of them (on present specifications) will fire 
only sixteen missiles ; the West would need a large fleet 
all round Russia before naval nuclear warfare became 
more than a small auxiliary to the land-based deterrent. 
To keep up with the nuclear Joneses on the scale thus 
envisaged would plainly beggar any middle-sized 
power ; indeed it may end by beggaring the Joneses 
themselves. But is it possible, or sensible, to be a 
“ nuclear power ” without going in for everything? The 
familiar argument against Mr Sandys’s policy of making 
Britain an H-bomb and rocket-producing (as distinct 
from merely an American rocket base) power has been 
that it may compel Britain so to economise on its brush- 
fire forces that it cannot play an effectual and 
independent part in a world of peripheral skirmishes 
and cold war. Is this argument now reinforced by a 
new argument :. that any such bargain-basement 
nuclear deterrent as we could hope to produce and 
mount in this country will be minimally effective for 
only a very short period anyway ? 


HAT is the main new problem to be faced in con- 
T sidering this year’s defence white paper. One 
should begin by leaning over backwards to be fair to 
Mr Sandys. Some day the prospect of any Armageddon 
being fought between missiles and anti-missiles some- 
where in inner space may make sixty Thor IRBMs 
along the Norfolk coast like scrap. But for the time 
being the Thors, of which a squadron will be deployed in 
Britain this year, cannot be intercepted—once they are 
off the ground; and their successors, the British 
modification of the Thors, to be called the Blue 
Streaks, will also come into operational use long 
before interception is likely to be practicable. (In 
addition, they will be less vulnerable to surprise attack.) 
Whatever the inner diplomacy behind Britain’s original 
decision to produce its own H-bomb, the Government’s 
promise to go ahead with developing Blue Streak is 
now formally an eagerly accepted British obligation 
under the Anglo-American alliance. It was a guarantee 
against the possible failure of the American programme 
to develop the Atlas, or against delays in that 
programme. The effectiveness of Blue Streak as a 
weapon will probably last to the early 1970s. Up to 
then, it looks as if Britain will be making a tangible con- 
tribution to the West’s deterrent, costly as it may be. 

So much for one argument about the “ ineffective- 
ness” of Britain’s own production of H-bombs and 
rockets. But the second argument which thoughtful 
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critics deploy against Mr Sandys surely has much 
greater force. It is really very doubtful whether Britain’s 
own H-bombs and rockets will ever constitute an 
“independent deterrent” of our own. It is only 
possible to conceive of them having to be used 
“ independently” in circumstances in which the United 
States had decided to leave Britain to its fate, and Russia 
was making demands which Britain felt it necessary to 
resist even to the extent of threatening a third world 
war. It might be wrong to suggest that in no circum- 
stances would the British—or any other minor nuclear 
power—stage an atomic Thermopylae ; but it would 
be hard to convince the Russians that they would do so 
without American support, and on that degree of 
credibility much of the deterrent depends. The first 
and last line of Britain’s defence, in fact, is the trans- 
atlantic alliance. In this as in so much else, the 
American partnership has to be axiomatic. 

If a military argument is to be found for Britain 
undertaking independent production of rockets, the 
best one is that the arms race threatens to go to such 
lengths that the entire scientific resources of the West 
will be needed to sustain it, not just the American. 
America needs Europe, just as Europe needs 
America. It can be argued that recognition of this was 
implicit in the “open door” agreement reached 
between Britain and America last year. On that argu- 
ment, surely, a formula for Britain’s proper level of 
nuclear spending emerges for this year’s white 
paper. Logic suggests that this expenditure should be 
kept to (or cut to) the level at which it is agreed with the 
Americans that it does contribute usefully to (or fill 
gaps in) the deterrent mounted by them. 


F is hard to believe that this cost ought now to be | 
allowed to rise much above the £150 million or so in 
this year’s defence budget. At some stage it ought to 
be possible to say thus far and no further. For example, 
if Britain mounts an underground Blue Streak it would 
probably be wrong to go on to the further immense 
cost of submarine Polaris missiles ; it would probably 
also be wrong to try for an independent anti-missile 
missile as well. At a certain stage, the British nuclear 
budget should flatten out, even though (failing general — 
disarmament) the American may still ascend. 

As a direct corollary, the current level of British 
spending on non-nuclear forces and their equipment 
would have to be maintained, indeed probably 
increased. This equipment is bound to be costly. 
Non-nuclear musketry does not stay still. Large 
bills impend for air transport to make small forces 
mobile, for the new Canberra replacement, and 
probably for some nuclear submarines to handle the 
anti-submarine role. Even a minor bad investment 
in the nuclear field reacts disproportionately on these 
cold war and limited war forces. They can never have 
plenty. The first requirement of British defence policy, 
much more important than dreams of being an indepen- 
dent nuclear power, is that they should have enough. 
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ground. To counter this it is necessary to have in quantity 
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To accept this last argument is to open up a vista 
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critics deploy against Mr Sandys surely has much 
greater force. It is really very doubtful whether Britain’s 
own H-bombs and rockets will ever constitute an 
“independent deterrent’ of our own. It is only 
possible to conceive of them having to be used 
“independently” in circumstances in which the United 
States had decided to leave Britain to its fate, and Russia 
was making demands which Britain felt it necessary to 
resist even to the extent of threatening a third world 
war. It might be wrong to suggest that in no circum- 
stances would the British—or any other minor nuclear 
power—stage an atomic Thermopylae ; but it would 
be hard to convince the Russians that they would do so 
without American. support, and on that degree of 
credibility much of the deterrent depends. The first 
and last line of Britain’s defence, in fact, is the trans- 
atlantic alliance. In this as in so much else, the 
American partnership has to be axiomatic. 

If a military argument is to be found for Britain 
undertaking independent production of rockets, the 
best one iis that the arms race threatens to go to such 
lengths that the entire scientific resources of the West 
will be needed to sustain it, not just the American. 
America needs Europe, just as Europe needs 
America. It can be argued that recognition of this was 
implicit in the “open door” agreement reached 
between Britain and America last year. On that argu- 
ment, surely, a formula for Britain’s proper level of 
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this year’s defence budget. At some stage it ought to 
be possible to say thus far and no further. For example, 
if Britain mounts an underground Blue Streak it would 
probably be wrong to go on to the further immense 
cost of submarine Polaris missiles ; it would probably 
also be wrong to try for an independent anti-missile 
missile as well. At a certain stage, the British nuclear 
budget should flatten out, even though (failing general 
disarmament) the American may still ascend. 

As a direct corollary, the current level of British 
spending on non-nuclear forces and their equipment 
would have to be maintained, indeed probably 
Non-nuclear musketry does not stay still. Large 
bills impend for air transport to make small forces 
mobile, for the new Canberra replacement, and 
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Generals Sink in the West 


While in some Asian and African states “strong men” 


are setting aside the constitution, in Latin America the 


military caudillos have been discarded one by one 


received miserly notice in other countries. The 

swing against parliaments and personal liberties 
in half a dozen newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa has inspired much gloomy comment, but the 
broadly heartening contrary movement in the New 
World has gone largely unobserved. The rebel victory 
in Cuba that filled the newspapers last week was only 
the latest Latin American manifestation of an explosive 
pressure for more political freedom. Since General 
Perén was thrown out of Argentina in September, 1955, 
all but three of the dictators who once bestraddled the 
continent have been swept away—and the three sur- 
vivors rule only in poor and petty fiefs. And, whatever 
the immediate personal motives of some of the new 
victors, at the back of many of their minds is the same 
reforming zeal that inspired Bolivar, Santander, San 
Martin, and other founding fathers of the Latin- 
American republics. 

The political leaders of the 20 Asian and African 
states now freed from foreign tutelage have usually 
chosen, in the first instance, to maintain the parliamen- 
tary forms they already knew. But this transplantation 
of western methods has not always been successful— 
forms have been too far removed from realities. In 
Pakistan and the Sudan (as, earlier, in Egypt), military 
strong men have now displaced constitutional govern- 
ment ; parliamentary methods have been threatened in 
Ceylon, Lebanon and Ghana, overridden, at least for a 
time, in Burma, and reduced to something like irrele- 
vance in Indonesia ; and in the Indo-Chinese states and 
Korea the primacy of parliament has never really taken 
hold. But while the generals’ stars have been rising in 
the East, the Latin Americans have been rapidly 
discarding their “ strong men.” 


— HE new temper of Latin American politics has 


HERE is no stereotype for the now vanishing Latin 
American caudillo of the early twentieth century 
—except that he has nearly always been a self-appointed 
general. He has been ultra-conservative, demagogically 
radical, or firmly middle-of-the-road. Sometimes he has 
been warmly welcomed, as the saviour with the sword ; 
General Rojas Pinilla, for instance, was thus hailed in 
1953 when he first took control of .a.Colombia then 
being torn in half by battling. political factions... Often 
he has manipulated the constitution instead of discard- 
ing it; General Pérez Jiménez in 1952 held elections 
in Venezuela, though without any intention of paying 
heed to the result if it went against him (as it did). In 


some cases, like General Batista, he has been content 
to operate much of the time through hand-picked 
nominees while refreshing himself in the background. 
General Batista’s career is an epitome of the whole 
period. As leader of the Cuban “ sergeants’ revolt,” he 
ousted a corrupt and unpopular regime in 1933, ruled 
throughout the next decade either as president or as the 
real power behind the throne, and then withdrew, 
between 1944 and 19§2, into voluntary but threatening 
exile. In the unrigged 1952 elections, he stood for presi- 
dent (inspired, perhaps, by the successes of the “ strong 
men ” of Chile and Brazil, Ibéfiez and Vargas, in return- 
ing to office by the constitutional methods they had 
formerly scorned); but when he saw that the vote 
would go against him, he at once seized power by a 
military coup. Before his downfall last week, he was 
once again preparing to withdraw behind the lime- 


light. Like General Perén, he began ius Carcw. 2* the 
working man’s champion ; but while Perén kept most 
of the workers on his side to the end—nearly ruining 
Argentina’s economy in the process—Batista eventually 
became more concerned to maintain himself in power 
and his associates in luxury than to retain popular 
support, and it was a popular movement that brought 
him down. 


ow only three dictators of the dichard type are 
left in obscure corners of Latin America: General 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic; General 
Stroessner of Paraguay ; and Luis Somoza of Nicaragua 
(technically not a member of the generals’ club, since 
his brother, and not he, is in command of the armed 
forces). Generals Perén, Pérez Jiménez and Batista 
have piled up as refugees in Trujillo’s tight little island 
haven ; Rojas Pinilla, too, has been swept away, and 
has failed in an attempted come-back ; the Peruvian 
dictator, General Odria, and General Ibdfiez, former 
president of Chile, have read the signs and quietly 
allowed themselves to be constitutionally succeeded. 
Even in countries that were doing well economically, 
the dictators could not prevail against the pent-up anger 
of their restive peoples ; even in republics hard hit by 
recent falls in exports of primary products, there has 
been no revival of rule by “strong men” such as 
occurred in the slump of the 1930s, 

In most.cases this general revulsion against the 
caudillos could not have got far without backing 
from the armed forces. True, there are still many 
officers who distrust not only leftists but all civilian 
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politicians, and are ready to pounce at the first sign of 
disorder. But the army, which used to supply most of 
the dictators, is now producing a new kind of officer 
attuned to the more liberal impulses of the time, and 
seemingly as determined as the politicians—sometimes 
even more so—to make parliamentary methods succeed. 

In Brazil, the armed forces eased out Vargas at the 
end of the world war. In Colombia, they backed 
Rojas when he was putting an end to civil strife, but 
fell away from him when he’ sought to perpetuate his 
power. General Aramburu, who was head of state for 
most of the transitional period between Perén’s depar- 
ture and Sefior Frondizi’s election last spring, guided 
Argentina back to parliamentary ways on a tight and 
sometimes almost cruel rein. In Venezuela, Admiral 
Larrazabal put down three 
army dichards’ revolts 
against his caretaker 
government last year, and, 
having nursed the country 
along to its first free elec- 
tions in eleven years, 
accepted his own defeat at 
the polls with good grace. 
Not all Latin American 
officers by any meéatis are 
so loyal to liberal forms of 
government ; but today it 
is certainly misleading to 
regard the military and the 
civilian as two opposite 
camps. 

The church has also 
veered in its loyalties. 
Until its quarrel with 
General Perén, the 
Catholic hierarchy _ had 
usually put its weight 
behind the “ strong man,” 
mainly on the pretext that 
Rome’s worst enemy, com- 
munism, must be sup- 
pressed at all costs. But 
whether from change of 
heart or from political prescience, the church has now 
come down on the side of the democratic counter- 
revolutions. In Colombia, where the church has par- 
ticular influence, Cardinal Luque’s decision to back the 
civilian parties played a decisive part in the overthrow 
of General Rojas. In Venezuela, the public criticism 
by the Archbishop of Caracas of General Pérez Jiménez 
for misspending public money helped to galvanise the 
rebels’ “ patriotic junta” into action ; and in the last 
year, the Cuban church has supported Sefior Castro’s 
now victorious uprising. 

So popular opinion, backed by the church and by 
elements in the armed forces, has overturned the 

dictators. But, once in power, the new revolutionary 
or elected governments inherit both the troubles of the 
old regimes and troubles of their own. It is not easy 
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to reconstruct the whole life of a country which, like 
Argentina, had been pressed into a totalitarian mould 
for a full decade ; no European nation has had to tackle 
such a job unaided. And Latin American political 
“ parties” have too often been no more than personal 
followings of rival groups of landowners or indus- 
trialists. 

Now the younger, and more genuinely representative, 
parties are only with difficulty finding their way 
through the post-revolutionary maze. In particular, 
the Intransigent Radical party is finding it hard to get 
Argentina out of its economic tangle. And the new 
regimes are too inclined to lay all their troubles at the 
door of the old dictatorships, much as the dictators 
blamed communism. In fact, communism has never yet 
been a really serious danger 
in Latin America. Recent 
elections, indeed, have 
mostly shown a marked 
swing towards the right; 
the electorate in Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica and most 
notably in Uruguay— 
apparently _— disillusioned 
with left-wing experi- 
ments, promises, and ex- 
travagances—has tended to 
favour the right-of-centre 
parties. 

In the past the bogey of 
communism often brought 
the dictators the support 
not only of the less authori- 
tarian Right and of the 
church but also, at certain 
times and places, of the 
United States. The convic- 
tion, held by most Latin 
American students, that 
the United States had been 
invariably sympathetic to 
the dictators, was forcibly 
demonstrated by the abuse 
and vegetables hurled at 
the unfortunate Mr Nixon in Caracas and elsewhere 
last spring. However naive their belief—and it is far 
from clear what exactly they thought Washington 
should have done, given the basic Pan-American code 
of non-intervention—it is obvious that foreign business 
interests, whether American or European, find it easier 
to deal with a stable regime; and for a time 
the old order undoubtedly gave the appearance 
of stability in many of the republics. But both in 
the United States and in Britain, there has been 
a reluctance to recognise the changing trends that have 
recently made these regimes the least stable of all. The 
show of ignorance about the Cuban revolution dis- 
played by British ministers emphasises how slowly, if 
at all, London has learnt the lesson that Latin American 
dictators have apparently had their day. 
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Informal and Compelled 


The new Mental Health Bill deserves a general 
welcome, but some details need scrutiny 


HE main and welcome purpose of the new Mental 
Health Bill, although no-one would think so 
merely from reading it, is to assimilate the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill with the other health 
and welfare services. At present, by law and by adminis- 
tration, the mentally ill and defective are in a class 
apart. They cannot, most of them, obtain treat-. 
ment without going through a formal legal procedure. 
The hospitals they enter are “ designated” by law to 
receive them and still carry some of the stigma asso- 
ciated with the word asylum. Some patients—though, 
for newly admitted ones, a small and decreasing 
minority—have to bear the additional stigma of certifi- 
cation, with all the loss of liberty and rights that it 
entails. It is the same sort of stigma as was formerly 
associated with the poor law ; indeed, one of the original 
objects of the certification of the insane was to establish 
their eligibility to enter publicly provided institutions. 
For some years, it is true, this legal and administra- 
tive system has been breaking up. With the big 
advances that have been made in methods of treatment, 
more patients have been able to get it informally in 
general hospitals. Moreover, as a result of the royal 
commission’s report, published in May, 1957, mental 
defectives can enter institutions informally (without 


being certified) and some mental hospitals have been 


“dedesignating” parts of themselves so that they, 
too, can receive patients without the usual legal 
procedure. 

Now, by the new bill, there is to be one code for the 
mentally ill and the mentally defective. More impor- 
tant, all legal distinctions between mental hospitals and 
institutions and general hospitals are to be swept away ; 
and the mentally ill who seek treatment will be able to 
have it on the same terms as the physically ill—not by 
any positive assertion in the bill itself, but simply (clause 
1) by virtue of the repeal of the Lunacy and Mental 
Treatment Acts and of the Mental Deficiency Acts, and 
through a funnily negative little clause, which begins 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as precluding 
the reception or treatment in any hospital or mental 
nursing home, without power of detention, of any person 
for whose reception arrangements are made otherwise 
than... 

Clearly, the sheer pressure of numbers will prevent 
most of the mentally ill from entering general hospitals 
for treatment. Gradually, these hospitals can be 
expected to add psychiatric wards to their existing 
facilities. But most mental hospitals were built with the 
Victorian determination that they should last, and it 
will be many years before their accommodation can be 
dispensed with in favour of less grim and remote build- 
ings. In the meantime, the symbolic unlocking of the 
gates provided by this bill, together with the actual 


unlocking of wards that has already taken place on a 
large scale, should help to dispel some of the reluctance 
to enter. It is, however, a pity that the dissolution of 
the Board of Control will put an end to the statutory 
visits of its inspectors, who are often the means of 
spreading new ideas from one hospital to another. 

At the moment, mental hospitals provide almost the 
sole accommodation for patients that have. ceased 
to need treatment but are not well enough to live inde- 
pendently outside and have no families who are able, 
or willing, to take them. The second main positive 
purpose of the Mental Health Bill is to encourage 
patients back into the community by enabling them to 
live in hostels and residential homes provided by the 
local authority. Some of these hostels will be specially 
provided under the national health service. In other 
cases, the mentally disordered can be housed in an 
authority’s welfare home for the physically infirm and 
disabled ; and some of the mentally disordered children 
can be placed in homes set up under the Children Act. 
Few of these powers will be new, and—a big obstacle— 
their use will depend on the money being available ; 
but the bill makes it clear that the provision. of com- 
munity care for the mentally disordered is to be inte- 
grated with the ordinary social services. Further, it lays 
down a more humane and considerate procedure for 
giving care and training to mentally defective children. 


ca bill recognises, as did the royal commission 
before it, that however good the facilities for care 
and treatment are, there will still be some patients who 
will refuse it and who should be compelled to undergo it 
in their own interests or for the protection of others. 
Their numbers, when the bill becomes law, should be 
fewer than the present number of certified patients, 
because under the existing procedure a person has to 
be certified if he is unable to express his willingness to 
enter hospital voluntarily—unless he can be brought 
within the limited category of a “ temporary ” patient. 
Under the new bill the only people who will be com- 
pelled will be those who positively object to receiving 
treatment. Of about 90,000 admissions to mental 
hospitals each year, probably not more than 2 to 3 per 
cent will now be subject to compulsion. 

Yet the procedure for compulsory treatment laid 
down in the bill makes up its biggest single part, and 
is likely to provoke most discussion in and out of 
Parliament—rightly so, since the issue of individual 
liberty is involved. The bill’s proposals broadly follow 
the recommendations of the royal commission. They 
lay down the classes of people that can be compelled 
and the reasons ; abolish the judicial order that is the 
essence of certification and substitute for it the recom- 
mendation of two doctors ; and (in the place of the 
Board of Control) establish independent mentai health 
review tribunals, with legal, medical and lay members, 
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to whom the compelled can.apply periodically to have 
their case reconsidered. 

Some objection will probably be expressed to the 
removal of the lay opinion that now exists in the magis- 
trate’s agreement to certification ; but it can be argued 
that he usually accepts the medical opinion in any case 
and that a better safeguard is provided by the need for 
two independent medical opinions, one of which is to 
be given, where practicable, by a patient’s family doctor. 
What can be much more reasonably objected to is the 
provision in the bill that one of the doctors can be on 
the staff of the hospital to which the patient will 
ordinarily be admitted ; many doctors will prefer not 
to compel patients into their own hospitals. 

Not that it will be certain, in every case, to which 
hospital a compelled patient will go. For, in accordance 
with another of the royal commission’s recommenda- 
tions, a hospital will be authorised to admit and detain 
a compelled patient but will not be obliged to do so, 
whereas at present a hospital serving the area in which 
a certified patient lives has to take him. The motive 
behind the removal of this obligation is the laudable 
one of making the mental hospitals more like general 
hospitals. The danger is that there will arise a class of 
unpopular patients whom hospitals will find good 
reason not to accept. If the bill goes through as it stands, 
there will have to be an administrative refereeing system 
such as exists for finding beds for the chronic sick in 
general hospitals. 

The royal commission proposed that there should be 
three groups to whom compulsion should be applied : 
the mentally ill, now covered by the Lunacy Acts ; the 
severely sub-normal, classified as idiots and imbeciles 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts ; and psychopaths, 
with whom it included higher-grade defectives. The 
bill distinguishes the latter (whom it calls the “ sub- 
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normal ”) from the psychopaths, and, as the commission 
suggested, allows compulsion to be applied to both 
groups only if the patients concerned are under 21— 
and therefore supposedly more treatable. The question 
is whether psychopaths should be made into a special 
group at all for compulsory treatment, or whether, as 
at present, they should be compulsorily detained in 
hospital, whatever their age, if their behaviour is such 
as to enable them to be brought somehow within the 
category of the mentally ill. 

The question is likely to be exhaustively debated 
before the bill becomes law. Psychopaths are few in 
number—there are perhaps half a dozen among every 
thousand patients in a mental hospital. But with their 
frequent suicidal gestures and their violence, they have 
a nuisance value out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They are certified now as a last resort—to save them 
from themselves and to protect others from them. By 
restricting the use of compulsion to adolescent psy- 
chopaths, the new bill should reduce the numbers that 
are medically compelled. But this may merely mean 
that more of the older ones will find their way into 
hospital by another door—by direct committal from a 
court or by transfer from prison. 

No answer has yet been found to the problem of how 
to treat people who are not mentally ill but whose 
behaviour is completely anti-social and irresponsible 
without necessarily—or as yet—being criminal. 
Probably it will have to await the setting up of more 
special institutions for them. In the meantime, it is 
to be hoped that the nuisance. value of these people will 
not spill over into all the discussions on this bill and 
obscure the very real progress it marks in the 
treatment of the mentally disordered. One royal com- 
mission at least has seen its labours come to fruit in 
good time. 


Set the People Free 


There is need for a mid-twentieth century 
manifesto to free Britons from governessy 
legislation 


VEN the outside possibility of Sir Alan Herbert 
E winning Harrow East, so that once more there 
would be an Independent in the House of 
Commons, is enough to make the New Year imagina- 
tion leap to (doubtless excessively euphoric) thoughts 
of turning Britain into a freer and more mature society. 
While the political parties enforce discipline, fight 
elections and consume much of Parliament’s time over 
minor questions of who should own the steel industry 
and how many subsidies there should be in an omelette, 
the problems of manners and morals, by which a 
society’s degree of civilisation can be assessed, are 
“issues of conscierice ” which embarrassed parties are 
reluctant to see treated as issues at all. 
Attitudes to these two types of issues ars often wildly 


incongruous. A left-wing politician like Mr Sydney 
Silverman fights uncompromisingly for personal free- 
dom of choice on moral issues and advanced humani- 
tarianism on penological ones, while as a member of 
the “Victory for Socialism” group he endorses the 
aggrandisement of the state on the industrial and 
economic fronts. The bulk of the Tories, favouring 
a “dash for freedom” in economic affairs, cling to 
governessy statutes when it comes to regulation of 
personal conduct. 

Sir Alan’s own. political commitments are contained 
in the boisterous manifesto which he has put on sale in 
order to finance his campaign. In true independent 
spirit it follows no party line—not even a liberal line 
since it favours the return of the birch. But while a 
few of his individual proposals can and will be 
challenged on liberal grounds, the fact that, for the most 
part, he is bringing issues that really matter into the 
political arena by presuming to fight an election about 
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them in a reforming spirit is deserving of the warmest 
support. Now is the time for all good East Harrovians 
to come to the aid of no party. 

Meanwhile Sir Alan’s public spirited effort should be 
an inspiration to other nonconformists to produce their 
own suggestions for a mid-twentieth century 
manifesto that would help set Britain free from its 
archaic inheritances from medieval theology and from 
succeeding centuries of fussy English men and women 
who “ thought there ought to be a law ” against this or 
that contemporary scandal—and had their way. 


OR a start any society which considers itself liberal 
must face up to two fundamental decisions about 
the purpose of Parliament and the proper function of 
politicians. The relevance of both was suggested by the 
recent debate on the Wolfenden report. First, granted 
that political leaders cannot afford to be so far ahead of 
their troops that they vanish entirely out of sight, it is 
also profoundly true, as the Rev. Llywelyn Williams 
pleaded most movingly towards the end of that debate, 
that “ We who legislate in this House should not be too 
timorous . . . because public opinion may be lagging 
behind. In a sense we are the creators of public opinion. 
Certainly someone must give a lead in these matters.” 
The second argument that must be outfaced is that in 
taking a step such as the repeal of the Labouchere 
amendment (which made homosexual offences in private 
between consenting adults a crime), the House of 
Commons is in the public eye condoning an undesirable 
practice by the act of ceasing to make it illegal. In 
using this argument as the principal one which weighed 
with him against the compelling practical and 
humanitarian case for accepting the Wolfenden pro- 
posals on homosexuality, Mr Butler was travelling along 
the Home Office’s deepest worn groove. But in doing 
so he was raising questions that have to be answered. 
Are we living in an adult society or are we not ? Have 
political leaders got tongues in their heads with which 
they can explain what they are doing to their constitu- 
ents or have they not ? Does Mr Butler really want us 
to accept the profoundly despairing view of our society 
which replying No to these questions would confess ? 

The usual reaction to any proposal to liberalise long- 
existing law is the listing of a great many hypothetical 
dangers. The main test of whether one is a conservative 
or a liberal, at the right or left of the freedom spectrum, 
is how one reacts to such arguments. In general the 
right liberal approach (except in a rigorously reduced 
minority of cases where disastrous consequences seem 
virtually certain) is to make the maximum concession 
to freedom, and then simply sit back and see if 
any of the snags turn out to be real. Then specific 
legislation, involving the minimum interference, should 
be directed at eliminating these and these alone. 

With these principles in mind the following is a first 
short-list of desirable reforms which is offered for 
inclusion in any independent candidate’s manifesto: 

1. Lord’s Day Observance. This should be left to the 
churches and the efforts of private societies. The whole 
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absurd legal structure (which for instance permits a live 
television play but not a live theatre performance on 
Sundays) should be brought tumbling down. In most 
occupations the unions are strong enough to protect any 
workers who might otherwise be exploited. If there 
prove to be in practice some exceptional cases which 
require special provision, a very limited law (of limited 
duration) should be passed. 

2. Drink Licensing. ‘The elaborate restrictions on the 
licensing of pubs should be abandoned to enable them to 
compete on even terms with the clubs that are proliferat- 
ing in the big cities. There should still be a few limita- 
tions, probably in the total number of opening hours and 
perhaps on a closing time, though this should certainly 
be at least an hour later than at present. 

3. Homosexuals. The Labouchere amendment should 
be repealed, as the Wolfenden Committee proposed, and 
the other changes in laws affecting homosexuality which 
it suggested should be enacted. 

4. Gambling Laws. Betting shops should be licensed, 
so as to do away with the anomaly (which is almost a form 
of class distinction) by which anyone with a credit 
account with a bookmaker can place a bet legally over a 
telephone, while the law is broken every time anyone 
places an off-course bet by cash. 

5. Literature. The Obscene Publications bill should be 
enacted in the form that the Select Committee of the 
House suggested (and which largely originated with Sir ° 
Alan Herbert) and the Lord Chamberlain’s control over 
the theatre abolished (which Sir Alan might oppose). 

6. Aliens Laws. These should be drastically liberalised. 


The Economist 
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LET THE PEOPLE STALK 


No one who knows Mr Bright, or who has watched his 
q public career, can doubt either his honesty of purpose or 

the earnestness of his convictions. , , , In the early part 
of the Corn Law struggle ... Mr Bright was an earnest defender of 
the rights of the people—an efficient denouncer of a selfish and 
mistaken policy ; but he was a bad political economist. In his 
reform movement he is falling into exactly the same errors, and 
with much less excuse.... Mr Bright calls it a sinful application 
of Highland moors to devote them to grouse and deer. So long , 
as the Legislature confined this country by statute to our own 
soil for the supply of food, there was a fair pretence for requiring 
that no portion of it should be applied to any objects of 
secondary importance. But now that we have free access to 
the soil of the world, every sound principle dictates that land 
at home should be turned to that purpose for which it is best 
adapted, for which the greatest demand will give the highest 
profit. It is the whole case of the Free-traders. They said 
truly, do not compel us by restrictive laws to cultivate wild 
wastes, suited only for hunting-grounds, while we can bring 
grain at half the cost from Ohio or Chicago. Well, if the 
Highland estates are more than ever turned into grouse preserves 
and deer forests, is not the reason plain to Mr Bright as it is to 
others ? Does Mr Bright believe that Highland proprietors 
would let their estates for those purposes, if they could derive 
more profit in any other way? By free trade we can bring 
wool and cattle and corn from any part of the world. We 
cannot bring game preserves. But there is a demand for grouse 
moors and deer forests. It may be that it is a mere fashion, 
but even if so, there is no reason why it should not, like a 
fashion for claret, or old port, or madeira, be supplied. 
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In this age of diminishing sovereignty, it should be made 

clear that foreigners are welcome to learn what they 

may of the British way of life at first hand and as 
_, nearly as possible under the same conditions as the British, 
This implies abandonment by the Ministry of Labour of 
the regulations preventing most foreign visitors from 
taking a job. It should be accepted that there is a positive 
public advantage to be gained in accommodating 
foreigners, particularly young people without full means 
of support but who are willing to turn their hand 
to whatever is available to gain some knowledge of Britain. 

If this results in a flood of immigrants whom it is impos- 
sible to absorb the Government should intervene only 
as a last resort and then if possible by diplomatic arrange- 
ment with the countries from whom the excessive immi- 
grants are coming. Real undesirables should, of course, 
still be deportable, but subject to proper appeals, 

7. Abortion. At present this is illegal except where 
doctors can show that failure to carry out an operation 
would endanger a mother’s life or health. The legal 
barrier should be removed and the matter left absolutely 
at the doctor’s discretion, although, except where there 
are strong therapeutic reasons for the operation, efforts 
should be made by welfare workers to dissuade the 
mother from it. 

These are a few candidates for the list. Other 
suggestions should be pressed on the Government. 
One whole field that deserves separate examination is 
that of the royal prerogative.. There is, in fact, far too 
much prerogative still with us, but since the discretion 
of princes has under the modern constitutional dispen- 
sation become the convenience of politicians and civil 
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servants, spasmodic attempts to re-open sectors of the 
uncompleted battle between Commons and Crown have 
usually been successfully ruled out of order in the 
House. (The recent Auten case, involving the claim of 
“ Crown Privilege ” to enable the Government to with- 
hold documents that are important to a private litigant, 
uncovered one example of still untamed prerogative, 
There are many others.) In addition, although the 
British police are (quite genuinely) the best in the 
world, there is a case for a new enquiry into thei 
powers over the ordinary public—and the powers some- 
times assumed by people outside the police force who 
think they are entitled to enforce by-laws. 


In a rather different category are two reforms, pre- | 


viously advocated by The Economist, which would 
fortify the civic freedom of voter and worker. These 
are (a) the electoral system of the “ alternative vote,” 
which would give the voter a better chance, though 
admittedly not as good a chance as under full propor- 
tional representation, to see that his vote counts in keep- 
ing out the candidate he most dislikes ; and (b) a Com- 
panies Act for trade unions, which would confine the 
special legal exemptions of unions to those which satis- 
fied the Registrar of Friendly Societies that they 
possessed and were practising proper arrangements to 
ensure fair internal elections, and a full procedure of 
appeal, before a member could be expelled and thus put 
in peril of losing his livelihood. 

Let the list lengthen. Britons are not as free as 
they think. 
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FRANCE 


Paper Revolution 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S rule by decree has made France’s 

Journal Officiel a bulky publication for some weeks 
past. As cabinet meeting followed cabinet meeting—and 
the general kept up the pace to the end before moving into 
the Elysée palace on Thursday—Frenchmen have turned 
with trepidation or anticipation, or merely a sigh at the 
mass of material to be digested, to the announcements and 
regulations that have changed institutions, policies, even a 
whole way of bureaucratic life, at one reforming stroke. 
Ediication, justice, social services, defence, a new penal 
code, administrative reorganisation, and the full impact of 
the general’s financial and economic gospel of austerity all 
appear in bulging issues of the Fournal. 

The overhaul of French institutions is drastic, and has 
been badly needed. It is too early even to guess at how 
some of the changes will work out. The school-leaving 
age is to be raised to 16 from 1967. Criminal juries will 
have nine members instead of seven. The succession of 
political authority in a nuclear war is arranged. The idea 
of an urban district is introduced to local government. 


Social security payments are regulated, labour’s share in 
management encouraged, and the decentralisation of Les 
Halles—Paris’s antiquated food market—approved in 
principle. Changes that the deputies would have debated 
interminably have been put through without drawing breath. 

This reforming spirit was not enough to persuade M. 
Mollet to remain in the government after the general handed 
over the reins to M. Debré (the new premier’s personality 
and prospects are described on page 134). M. Mollet’s 
resignation and that of a second socialist minister, 
M. Thomas (who had actually refused to sign the order 
raising charges in his own Post Office department), are now 
known to have been submitted on December 27th, after the 
budget decisions. Thus the party that, on its electoral 
posters in November, called itself “the advance-guard of 
the Fifth Republic ” now goes into opposition. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Black to Mate 


INTER visitors are no novelty in Cairo. In the past, 
thousands of tourists seeking refuge from _ less 
amiable climates found the winter sun and a bit of antique 
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culture along the banks of the Nile. This season the The Tories are already rather more happily convinced than 


Egyptians are entertaining an array of visitors as varied, 
if not quite so numerous, as the tourists once were. In 
one day this week there was a round of talks between 
United Arab Republic officials and the prime minister of 
Italy, the prime minister of east Germany, the secretary- 
general of the United Nations, the UN truce supervisor, 
and Mr Eugene Black, president of the World Bank. 

While Mr Black discussed with Dr Abdul Moneim el- 
Kaisouni, the UAR minister of economics, the settlement 
of outstanding Anglo-Egyptian financial disagreements, the 
most encouraging feature of a week of feverish activity 
and cautious public statements was the optimism of the 
controlled Cairo press. Never before during the seemingly 
endless Anglo-Egyptian financial negotiations had the Cairo 
newspapers regarded settlement as possible or even desir- 
able. Perhaps the change in attitude is a result of com- 
munist scares in Iraq and Syria—but these same newspapers 
now claim to have discovered that the friendly Soviet Union 
is embarrassed by the activities of Arab communists against 
Arab unity and nationalism. Perhaps the Egyptians have 
discovered that in dealing with the neutral Mr Black they 
cannot hope, once they have agreed on everything else, to 
draw forth from their dispatch cases some claim unrelated 
to the general settlement. 

On Thursday afternoon the Egyptians were apparently 
counting on the early arrival of British representations for 
direct talks. This implied that a settlement was already at 
hand. If it is reached, the Egyptians will doubtless claim 
that they have won a great victory. That will not necessarily 
mean that Britain has suffered a defeat. 


ELECTION DATE 


Riddle of the Sphinx 


T is generally assumed that the Prime Minister will 
I have had one main political thing on his mind during 
his short and interrupted rest at his Sussex home: when 
to call the next general election. There are at present five 
by-elections outstanding, and it seems probable that the 
Conservatives will call three of them before February 15th. 
If these show a definite swing to the Government compared 
with the (for the Government) rather disappointing by- 
elections just before the Christmas. recess, then almost all 
Tories will expect a general election in May. But if they 
do not show such a definite trend (and the appearance of 
a Liberal at Southend and of Sir Alan Herbert at Harrow 
is going to complicate reading of the omens), then heart- 
searchings at all levels of the Tory hierarchy are to be 
expected. 

Many Government supporters probably agree that the 
convertibility of sterling now makes it rather less desirable 
to hold an election in the autumn, at the period of sterling’s 
normal seasonal strain. It has only recently been generally 
realised that the schedule for the Queen’s visit to Ghana 
may make the previous favourite date for an autumn election 
—in the second half of October or the first half of 
November—unfeasible anyway. On to these considerations, 
however, there has now been imposed the major additional 
factor (discussed on page 150) that Britain’s small recession 
may be ending earlier than expected, that the economy may 
be already on the turn. Previously it had been supposed 
that an early turn in the economy might lead to an early 
election. Instead, it could be an influence the other way. 





they were even three weeks ago that 1959 should be the year 
of the harvest after Mr Thorneycroft’s and Mr Amory’s 
hard ploughing ; if the by-elections in the next few weeks 
do not show a swing in their favour, they may be 
more inclined than ever to want to delay the general 
election until after that economic harvest has been 
collected. Nor are the Conservatives unduly im- 
pressed by the argument that an election could not be held 
after mid-November, because of the risk of voters being 
fogbound on election day. In the present state of party 
organisations, bad weather on polling day would probably 
hurt Labour more than the Tories. 

Some excitement has been caused this week by Sir 
Winston Churchill’s remarks to members of his constituency 
association at Woodford; he told them that they must 
organise themselves for a general election “ some time this 
year or next,” but that he was personally “ rather 
doubtful whether it is going to be so swift and sudden as is 
made out.” But a local factor may have played a larger 
part than foreknowledge in this Churchillian utterance. 
Some of that audience at Woodford, worried at the rush 
to which they would be put if they had to find a new candi- 
date in time for a May election, may have wanted Sir 
Winston to indicate to them for certain whether he is going 
to stand as their MP again. Sir Winston, it appears, was 
gently telling them that they must wait and see. 


PAST THE MOON 


“ Planet Ten” 


E world heard of Russia’s “ cosmic rocket . . . launched 
toward the moon ” early on the morning of January 3rd. 
By then the Soviet scientists already knew that it would 
escape the earth’s pull, but they remained cagey about what 
exactly it was meant to do. “Shoot first and answer 
questions afterwards” is still the custom in Moscow. The 
rocket settled the issue by skirting the moon at a close 
distance of 4,600 miles and going into orbit round the sun. 
It thus becomes, its admirers say, “ Planet Ten ” although, 
with its sodium flare exhausted and its radio batteries dead, 
it is now as useless to man as any other asteroid. The Soviet 
rocketeers have proved their ability to send up a final stage 
missile of a weight and speed well above anything the 
Americans have achieved, and with a disturbing accuracy 
of aim (an engineering success that is examined on page 
159). Had they been thinking seriously of orbiting round 
the sun, however, they would presumably have equipped 
the rocket with solar batteries. 
In propaganda terms the launching was acutely timed. 
“ Planet Ten.” has been dedicated to the twenty-first party 
congress that opens later this month, and represented as a 
symbolic triumph of “ the creative toil of the whole Soviet 
people.” But seemingly most important of all in the 
Russians’ eyes is the fact that they are still keeping in front 
in the space race. The gap that the Americans narrowed 
by launching their heavy Atlas satellite in December yawns 
widely again. But American reaction has been calmer, and 
more sporting, this time than when Sputnik I appeared in 


: October, 1957. There were, of course, congressional calls 


for two more shots at the moon right away. But until the 
Russians show that they have solved the very different 
problem of re-entry, the Pentagon can still claim to be close 
to parity in the development of intercontinental missiles, 
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By avoiding a direct hit—as American rocketeers mean to 
do until more is known about the moon’s dust—the Russians 
spared éveryonie a tricky problem in space law. The Lunik 
apparently carried pennants with the Soviet coat of arms 
and a suitable inscription. Had it landed, would it—by 
planting, or at least embedding, the flag—have constituted 
a:claim to possession ? It seems unlikely ; Amundsen did 
not claim the South Pole for Norway—though how else did 
Britain take over Rockall in 1955 ? A United Nations 
committee on the uses of outer space was formed. in 
November to look into this sort of question, But its 
batteries, too, seem to have gone dead. 


CUBA 


Hindsight Wisdom 


HATEVER comes next, this week has been Sefior Fidel 

Castro’s triumph. For twenty-four hours Cuba 
had two provisional presidents ; then the revolutionary 
forces and their nominee, Dr Urrutia, took over. The 
youthful Sefior Castro has marched across the island in a 
blaze of glory ; he now has the chance of using his personal 
popularity to impose some kind of unity on his distracted 
country. 

Wise after the event, the British Government must be 
regretting the aircraft and tanks it allowed General Batista 
to buy ; it has hurried to try to make things up by quickly 
recognising the new government in Havana. But the 
problem is not quite as simply black and white as, say, 
Mr Graham Greene makes it. Britain is an arms 
exporting country. There are two possible criteria 
for forbidding the sale of arms to another state: either 
moral disapproval of the way in which they are likely to 
be uséd, or a shrewd calculation that the customer is riding 
a losing horse. The moral argument can be disputed to 
and fro: apart from the Nato allies, how many countries 
can be safely assumed to use any weapons sold to them only 
in ways acceptable to British opinion? And as for the 
practical argument, it would have needed considerable 
acumen to have foreseen the rebel victory at the time when 
the orders were placed in the early summer. 

After that point, however, there was a sad miscalculation 
both about the situation in Cuba and about the likely 
indignation there and in this country. Mr Delargy first 
raised a question about the arms in the Commons on 
November 19th, and Mr Selwyn Lloyd then admitted that 
“the situation has rather changed since these orders were 
given ” ; but nothing was done to stop the arms going until 
Mr Delargy spoke out again on December 15th, when it 
was already much too late for the subsequent ban to be of 
any political use. It has all made Whitehall look pretty 
silly, and it will scarcely help to get Britain’s relations with 
the victorious regime in Havana off to a good start. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


Out in the Cold 


HE refusal of the Minister of Education to intervene in 
6 the deadlock over the teachers’ pay demands puts the 
National Union of Teachers in so difficult a position that it is 
almost impossible not te feel sorry for them—or at least for 
the moderates among their leaders. Mr. Lloyd has in effect 
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told the NUT to go back to the main Burnham committee 
and restart talks with the local authorities.. The difficulty 
here is that Sir Ronald Gould, after his union had declared 
that the recommendation of the main committee for a 5 
per cent increase was not enough, exerted all his very con- 
siderable negotiating talents to induce. the authorities’ side 
to reopen discussions on the two issues in which he is most 
interested, and the authorities flatly refused to do so, 
Although the authorities agree that the 5 per cent increase 
should be. regarded as only an interim one, they declined 
to bind themselves in advance to a further pay increase 
when negotiations for a new salary scale start, and also 
refused to advance to an earlier date than April, 1960, the 
time when the new scale, if agreed, will start. 

All the NUT can think of now is to beg the minister to 
have second thoughts about not intervening. Would not the 
teachers be wise to have second thoughts of their own? 
The union’s narrow card vote for rejection of the § per cent 
increase probably exaggerated the extent to which teachers 
as a whole opposed the ‘recommendation ; the people who 
turn up to cast card votes naturally include a more than 
average proportion of keenly militant types. The union is 
not, One suspects, in a really strong position to push matters 
to extremes. It might, for example, organise a teachers’ 
boycott of the schools meals service, which would put the 
local authorities to some expense and annoy parents. But 
the local authorities would dislike negotiating under duress 
even more, especially as they have to consider the many 
other organised blackcoat professions whose members they 
employ, some of whom are at least as discontented with their ° 
pay as the teachers (and possibly with more reason). It is 
extremely doubtful whether such action would win public 


_ support for the teachers’ claims for a quicker salary review 


(let alone a demand for a 25 per cent rise). And would the 
boycott—or any similar direct action—teally be complete ? 
The moderate teachers might well object to such action, and, 
if they refused to be carried along by the militants, would 
reveal disunity in the NUT. It is difficult to think that the 
position is worth such risks, when a § per cent increase can 
be had now and some well-publicised responsible leader- 


shin would almost certainly win another advance by April, 
1960. 


MALTA 


Mr Mintoff’s Dream Island 


oTH Mr Lennox-Boyd and Mr Mintoff have now put 
B forward their plans for Malta’s future. Mr Mintoff 
got in ahead, probably because he knew that the Colonial 
Office was about to announce its intentions, and he has 
done his best to make those intentions non-starters in com- 
petition with his own. These latter are imaginative—in 
most senses of that term, especially the pejorative one, 
Mr Mintoff has shrewdly accepted the point that an inde- 
pendent Malta would have to be neutralised and demili- 
tarised, so that it would be unable to sell its naval nuisance 
value to anti-western powers. But he has put a price on 
this—an outright gift of £100 million to make Malta the 
Switzerland of the Mediterranean. Instead of exporting 
watches, it would export ship repairs, and tourists would 
flock to it because of its scenic attractions and (Mr Mintoff 
pretends to believe) because of its atmosphere of dedicated 
peace. In the same breath Mr Mintoff, has done his best 
to frighten off the one firm that showed willingness to risk 
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Mosquitoes Traced by 
Radioactive Nectar 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, explains 


how atomic power is helping to open up the 


frozen wastes of the Arctic... 


the Frozen North, but Arctic Old Hands. will 
tell a tenderfoot: ‘ Mosquitoes! They are so big 
we skewer them on spigots and roast them!’ 

That is an exaggeration, but they are certainly 
‘man-eaters’. Fortunately they do not, like the 
anopheles .of the tropi¢s,. transmit malaria; but 

when-the icebound 

swamps unfreeze in 

the Arctic summer 

they swarm in such 

"7 vast numbers, and 

bite withsuch blood- 

thirsty persistence, 

that the settlers’ lives become unbearable. Indeed, 

it can be said that the mosquitoes are a bigger 

obstacle to settlement and development of Arctic 
regions than the cold or the six-month long night. 


Pit do not usually. associate, mosquitoes with 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES | 


Something will have to be done about these hostile 
and voracious insects. Already scientists are hard at 
work studying their habits. Ingenious methods are 
being devised to keep track of the swarms, not the 
least of which enlists the help of nuclear energy. 


It is known that the mosquitoes drink the nectar 
of the Arctic poppies (again, people do not usually 
associate flowers with the Frozen North) and the 
experts are feeding the poppies with an artificial 
fertiliser containing radioactive isotopes, which are, 
of course, by-products of the release of atomic energy. 

In the Arctic poppy then, this radioactive fertiliser 
finds its way into the nectar. The mosquitoes sipping 
the nectar, pick up the radioactive elements. And 
from there on, they. are marked. They carry in their 
bodies a ‘ radio transmitter’ and the scientists can 
follow them wherever they go and so find out vital 
information concerning their habits — information 
that will lead to their effective control. 

The end result of using this by-product of nuclear 
energy to plot the mosquitoes’ activities will help 
to make the Frozen 
North a more com- 
fortable place in 
which to live and 
work. And this, in 
turn, is an impor- 
tant factor in pre- 
paring the way for the time when atomic power 
itself releases the immense industrial resources of the 


Far North. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED - 
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capital in converting the dockyard for ship repair work, 
by telling it that if its operations failed to ensure full em- 
ployment he would nationalise it without compensation. 

This is not of course a plan: it is politics. Mr Mintoff 
wants to frighten off British private enterprise because he 
wants Malta’s bread-and-butter to remain the moral re- 
sponsibility of the Admiralty and the Colonial Office. He 
may be expected to say “ boo” to every industrialist whom 
Lord Hives inveigles to the island on promise of Northern 
Ireland-type inducements. Mr Mintoff does not want any 
incoming industrialists—or the tourists either ; he wants to 
keep the produce of the milch cows he knows. But he thinks 
that by flogging these bitterly he can eventually persuade 
them not only to move out, but also to send back much more 
money for him to spend as he pleases as boss ruler of Malta, 
His aim is a sort of large Danegeld in reverse, a new sort 
of economics based on absentee tenants. 


Subvention without Representation 


HE danger—for Malta as well as Britain—is that the 

British Government may be being manceuvred into 
a position where it may eventually seem least uncomfortable 
to accept some variant of Mr Mintoff’s plan, and after 
causing a lot of bad blood. This week Britain has pledged 
itself to spend £29 million on Malta over 5 years. This 
is no more than the current annual budget subvention (equal 
to the island’s regular capital expenditure) plus the outlay 
on dockyard conversion—and is thus the scale of aid which 
Mr Mintoff rejected. But it leaves the British Admiralty 
(unwillingly) paying considerable sums for the upkeep of 
the naval base indefinitely. On the constitutional side, a 
bill is to be rushed through the British Parliament this spring 
to confirm governor’s rule in Malta, with a small nominated 


council. This reversion to old-fashioned colonial patterns - 


is described as being only an interim measure, designed to 
tide over the period of dockyard conversion and to give 
Malta’s solider citizens a chance to think again. (The first 
fruits of their rethinking will appear in the names of those 
who prove ready to serve on the council.) This is a miser- 
able pass to have come to, after the high hopes of the Round 
Table conference. 

Is the Government going down the wrong road and ignor- 
ing Britain’s real interests in Malta? Briefly, Britain needs 
safeguards that the base does not fall into anti-western 
hands, it should give the island a limited and proper sub- 
vention for past services rendered, otherwise the Maltese 
should choose what government and which form of consti- 
tution they like. If they choose Mr Mintoff in his present 
mood, so much the worse for them. If, during the Colonial 
Office’s attempted “breathing space,” Maltese public 
opinion deserts Mr Mintoff, then this week’s decision will 
prove to have been a brave and humane move. But if, as 
seems at least equally likely, that opinion now rallies to Mr 
Mintoff more excitedly than ever, then Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
policy will have been a mistake. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Double Crosser 


LTHOUGH Marshal Bulganin had already twice described 

his “ anti-party ” activities in abject terms, he again 
came under heavy fire at last month’s plenary meeting of 
the Soviet Communist central committee, and his previous 
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self-denunciations were rejected as “ feeble, insincere, un- 
principled and false.” The full record of the meeting on 
December 15th was published in Moscow on Tuesday. The 
attacks made on Bulganin by his colleagues (he has 
apparently remained a member of the committee so far) 
were ruthless; since they were all. made by good 
Khrushchev men, their original source is easy to trace. 
Mr Ignatiev, tormer minister of state security said that 
“ Bulganin ran after a piece of gingerbread the anti-party 
group offered him, although the gingerbread was poisonous.” 
Mr Matskevich, the minister of agriculture, accused the 
marshal of pretending to have joined the group of rebels 
only at the last moment, and exhorted him to “ tell honestly 
about his subversive work and about the roots which have 
remained.” At the end of the day the genial letter-writer 
and participant in the 1955 “summit” conference was 
roundly condemned as a double-crosser and traitor. 

It seems unlikely, now that political trials have fallen 
into discredit, that Mr Krushchev will revive them. 
The men now under attack are carefully described, not as 
“enemies of the people,” but as an “ anti-party group.” 
But more will certainly be heard about them and their vile 
activities. Further members of the group are likely to be 
made to confess, and Marshal Bulganin, a pliable man, will 
have to do so more fully. So far there has been an air 
of unreality, reminiscent of Stalin’s and Kafka’s trials, 
about both the accusations and the confessions—though 
that does not mean that opposition to Mr Khrushchev’s 
policies, and mainly in the agricultural field, never existed, 
or that it does not now exist. For the time being, however, 
Mr Khrushchev does not need scapegoats for the failures 
of his policy ; the “ anti-party”” men may be put in pickle 
for future use. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Marshal Tito in Asia 


ARSHAL TITO’S partiality for foreign travel is well 

known. On New Year’s Day, after an all-night party 
in Bali, he sailed away to Rangoon for the next stage of his 
Asian tour. But his ten-day visit to Indonesia (his second) 
was not all the Indonesian equivalent of gas, gaiters and 
delight. It was also an opportunity, which he did not miss, 
for putting to the Indonesians and other uncommitted 
peoples of Asia the Jugoslav side in the running controversy 
with China and the Soviet block, and for demonstrating to 
them that it is both possible and desirable to keep clear of 
both the great power groups. Without naming any names, 
he made in public some palpable hits at communist inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other countries, and em- 
phasised the importance of letting each country develop 
along its own chosen path. In private, no doubt, he was 
even more explicit. 

Marshal Tito’s words will not have fallen on unwilling 
ears. President Sukarno has in his time been deeply 
attracted by Chinese developments, but he appears lately 
to have become more aware that the attraction could be 
fatal. (In any case, much of the communist economic aid 
that has been arriving in Indonesia has been pretty shoddy 
stuff.) This no doubt largely accounts for the apparent 
success of the visit. And this success, in turn, helps to 
account for the way in which Chinese and east European 
propaganda is now stepping up its efforts to discredit the 
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Jugoslavs in Asian and African eyes. The gist of these 
diatribes is that the Jugoslavs are in reality zealously serving 
the “imperialist block” as its Trojan horse among the 
neutral countries of Asia and Africa. The aid which Jugo- 
slavia is receiving from the West—a new agreement for 
nearly $95 million of farm surpluses has recently been 
signed with the United States and agreement in principle 
reached on a £3 million credit from Britain—is represented 
as payment received for past and future services. 

The Jugoslavs, who have heard all this before, are not 
taking it lying down. They appear anxious, however, to 
keep on good terms with Moscow itself, and this may 
be easier for them if they feel—as they may—that the 
bitterness of the attacks now being made on them is 
a sure sign that Marshal Tito’s Asian travels are well 
worth while. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


How to Govern the Midlands 


HE new Local Government Commission has picked as 
“Tas first review area a section of the Midlands, covering 
13 counties and extending across England from Hereford- 
shire to Cambridgeshire. The area has been chosen because 
it contains a good sample of the thornier problems which the 
commission must tackle. It includes two towns seeking 
county borough status (Luton and Cambridge) and four 
counties (or five if Cambridgeshire loses control over 
Cambridge) which, with less than 100,000 population each, 
are very weak administrative units. It also includes the 
“ special review area” of the West Midland conurbation, 
within which the commission has discretion to make 
whatever proposals it likes. 

The commission will obviously find its course easier, 
however, if it sticks to the present types of local authority 
even within the conurbation. Once that is conceded, a 
possible line of reform can be suggested to it. The West 
Midland conurbation contains one giant county borough 
(Birmingham), five other county boroughs, and another 
700,000 people served by 20 minor local authorities and 
three counties. The simplest course would be to absorb all 
these minor authorities into the existing county boroughs, 
possibly adding one or two new ones. Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire would survive as more compact but perfectly 
sound units, while Worcestershire might be joined to Here- 
fordshire. In the eastern part of the commission’s area, a 
number of counties could profitably be united. If (as would 
not be unreasonable) Cambridge becomes a county borough, 
Cambridgeshire could be joined with both Huntingdonshire 
and the Isle of Ely, while Rutland and the Soke of Peter- 
borough could conveniently be merged with Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire respectively. On the other hand, 
the futures of Luton and Bedfordshire are difficult to resolve 
in isolation from the adjacent home counties ; it is a pity 
that they have been included in this first review area at all. 

The net effect of these changes would be to reduce the 
number of counties from. 13 to 8, to create one or two new 
county boroughs, and to unravel the tangled web of councils 
operating in the Black Country. This would be a workman- 
like if unspectacular improvement, the maximum that can 
perhaps be expected within the commission’s remit, and 
one that would do little real violence to the traditional 
administrative map. No doubt the affected county councils 
would still protest hotly, while the small councils of 
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the Black Country would object that they were being 
partitioned in a Polish manner by their powerful 
neighbours. The commission will need to probe carefully 
into the real, as opposed to the aldermanic, weight of this 
type of objection. If it decides to be more ambitious than 
1s suggested here, it should be congratulated ; but it will 
deserve to be castigated if it is less so, 


LORD ATTLEE 


Look Back Inclemently 


ORD ATTLEE’S lengthy recorded television interview with 
it Mr Francis Williams last Saturday followed the lines 
which Mr Morrow had pioneered in his famous similar inter- 
views with ex-President Truman in America. Never before 
has so large a proportion of the British people had so intimate 
an opportunity of assessing just what had made so recent a 
Prime Minister tick, The fact that Lord. Attlee pulled no 
personal punches makes it morally permissible (as-well as 
journalistically quite irresistible) to comment, in similar 
personal vein on his own performance. 

To judge from this interview, the main things that made 
Lord Attlee tick, by the time he reached the Premiership, 
were a belief in the innate “ decency ” of the ordinary Briton, 
which was so fervent that he still does not realise that he 
had a few extraordinary Britons even in his own cabinets ; 
a love of administrative efficiency, which was sometimes 
sorely tested both by his own party and by some of his 
leading opponents (and which abetted his human unwilling- 
ness to admit easily to the occasions when his own policies 
proved wrong); together with some sufprising tinges of 
jealousy which were just (but only just) sufficiently contained 
not to be absurd in an ex-Prime Minister nor unengaging 
in so outwardly unassuming and benign a savant. Two of 
these qualities were evident in Lord Attlee’s impish denigra- 
tion of Sir Winston Churchill ; although he never quoted it, 
he obviously still gets immense enjoyment out of the 
famous judgment attributed to an ex-Cabinet official 
(“ When we came out of Winston’s cabinets, we always said 
‘what a great man’; when we came out of Attlee’s, we 
always said ‘ what a lot of work we’ve done’”). Others of 
these qualities, one may guess, were evident in his antipathy 
to Mr Jinnah, but it is ridiculous that Pakistanis should be 
so cross that this has now been openly expressed. The 
antipathy to the founder of their dominion from this great 
socialist imperialist among British Prime Ministers was an 
important fact of history, and it is to everybody’s interest 
that it should now have been revealed. 

Some surprise has been caused by the tribute which Lord 
Attlee paid to Stanley Baldwin, a tribute which, by coin- 
cidence, has been repeated in not wholly dissimilar terms 
by Mr Macmillan in an interview published in the Daily 
Mail this week. There is room for an article-full of 
comment here. The emollient, unflappable, one-nation 
father figure of Stanley Baldwin was the sort of Prime 
Minister whom the British people often like, and whom 
other Prime Ministers, in their dreamier moments, often 
think they would like to emulate. And one of the abiding 
dangers of British politics is that they should think any 
such thing. For the personally popular Mr Baldwin, by 
leading Britain too slothfully through depression and too 
calmly down the road that eventually led to war, was in 
fact an unmitigated disaster for this country. 
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Some dismiss the Hercules 
story as a myth. Others, more 
cautiously, think that the legends 
that surround his name have some 
basis in fact. It could have been the 
exploit of some early Greek hunter, 
for example, which gave rise to the 
story of Hercules’ capture of the 
Arcadian Stag. It makes a lot of 
sense to trap a stag too swift to 
catch, by driving it into a net! 
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UNIVERSITY FEES 


The Unexpected Champion 


IDDLE-CLASS parents with children who will soon be 
going up to a university should take note of a signifi- 
cant political development last week. The general council 
of the Trades Union Congress has declared itself in favour 
of freeing all university tuition fees and other strictly 
academic expenses from the parental means test on scholar- 
ships and other university awards. Were this particular 
policy adopted, the relief to parents would not be enormous. 
Ever at non-residential universities, and a fortiori elsewhere, 
it is maintenance rather than tuition that constitutes the 
main load. In terms of £ s. d., a further approach to greater 
liberality in the income scale to which parental contributions 
are related, and in the allowances for dependants other than 
the award-winner, would make much more difference. 
But the TUC proposal marks, as a revision of scales and 
allowances would not do, a change of principle. It would 
assimilate higher education, at least as regards its direct 
cost, to ordinary state schooling whose benefits are avail- 
able without question of means to every citizen. Whether 
those who agree with means tests in some other things 
should applaud the abolition of a means test-on university 
awards is a nicely controversial question. But comment 
this week need be concerned only with effect. What the 
TUC recommends by halves today, the Parliamentary 
Labour party (some of whose leading lights are likely to 
be affected by university means tests themselves) may well 
be inclined to do by more than halves tomorrow ; and the 
way has surély been made clear for the Conservatives, who 
are even more strongly subjected to middle-class pressure, 
to go the whole hog. To free university allowances from 
means tests altogether would not cost a great deal of public 
money. One suspects that the day when they will be so 
freed may have been brought significantly nearer by last 
week’s announcement from the TUC. 


GERMANY 


Bonn Keeps the Door Open 


YLLOWING in ‘the footsteps of its allies, the West 
German government has answered the Russian pro- 
posals on Berlin in terms whose moderation’ is in 
contrast with the intransigent noises which came from Bonn 
when the Russian proposals were first made. The ‘note 
rightly rejects the Russian’ suggestion for a separate 
“ demilitarised’” Berlin ; it takes the view that any separate 
Berlin settlemént risks freezing the division of Germany. 
But it also suggests that broader talks on the German 
question are ‘the proper context for solving — Berlin’s 
problems. And it reminds Russia that the door opened in 
the West German note of November 17th is still ajar. 
That note, inspired by a resolution of the Bundestag, 
proposed the setting up of a four-power commission to 
discuss the German question. It also suggested, in contrast 
te earlier attitudes in Bonn, that talks need not be confined 
to German unity. The new note confirms this. The federal 
government apparently holds that if the East, for example, 
wishes to discuss the Rapacki plan in the commission, the 
West is willing to oblige. Disarmament, European security 
and German unity are, in Bonn’s view, linked aspects of one 
problem. And Germany, the note says, has no political 
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aims in the east beyond “a just and reasonable settlement 
of the German eastern frontier.” 

The note’s explicit rejection of the idea of “ confeder- 
ation” between the two German states seems, however, to 
conflict with the declared willingness to discuss anything and 
everything. Bonn’s fear that Herr Ulbricht’s highly dubious 
version of “confederation” is merely a device for giving 
permanence to the division of Germany, and to his own 
regime, is understandable. But though the West cannot 
give up its advocacy of self-determination for the East 
Germans, many aspects of their status will have to be agreed 
between the four former occupying powers before Germany 
is reunited. This negative form of approach offers the 
Russians an excuse if they do not want to talk. 

The question whether they do may be answered in 
Washington this week. There Mr Mikovan has made it 
plain that Russia has not given up the idca of handing over 
the regulation of access to Berlin to the East Germans. But, 
unless and until this change comes to mean a clear threat 
to isolate Berlin, it is not the heart of the matter. What 
matters is to get talking on the German and European 
questions as a whole, 


Drang nach Osten 


ERR GROTEWOHL, the East German prime minister, is 
H making a pilgrimage to Cairo, Baghdad, Delhi, and 
finally to North Vietnam and China. His large retinue 
includes his foreign minister, his deputy trade minister, and 
an atomic physicist. The East German government has for 
some years been doing its best to oblige Arab and Asian 
countries. ‘Establishment of trade missions with a semi- 
diplomatic status has followed the conclusion of trade 
treaties ; and there are many students from these countries 
at East German universities. The new mission is expected 
to propagate the idea that East Germany really exists as a 
separate state, that it is a peace-loving country and worthy of 
diplomatic support. And Herr Ulbricht and Herr Grotewohl 
have indicated that they regard their journey as a part of the 
diplomatic struggle for Berlin ; they will present the Russian 
proposals as a step towards decreasing tension in Europe ; 
they are clearly hoping to put Bonn on the defensive. They 
are reported to be: doing,their best to get Mao Tse-tung to 
repay their visit to Peking. Such an exchange would not 
only demonstrate the unity of the Soviet block ; the East 
German and the Chinese leaders are faced ‘with similar 
problems on the international scene, and they might find 
some striking similarities between the position of the off- 
shore islands and Berlin. 

The German visitors may, however, get a fairly cool 
reception in Delhi. The Indian government doés not much 
like the way Russia has brought up the Berlin problem. 
And Mr Nehru has just made it pretty’plain that he has 
no intention of recognising the East German regime in the 
near future. His exdmple may well be followed by other 
“ uncommitted ” states. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


Back to Paris 


EXT Thursday the council of ministers of the Organisa- 
N tion for European Economic Co-operation will try once 
more to agree on provisional arrangements to alleviate the 
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effect on outsiders of the tariff and quota changes which the 
six-nation common market made on January 1st. The 
chronology of the European trade controversy on page 133 
records how Britain and other countries outside the common 
market have vainly sought, in the free trade area plan, a 
means of averting discrimination by reducing trade barriers 
throughout western Europe in step with the programme of 
the Six. In the absence of a long-term agreement, dis- 
crimination against countries outside the common market 
automatically began on New Year’s Day. To mitigate this, 
the British have made the reasonable interim proposal that 
the new quota relaxations between the Six should be 
extended to all OEEC countries on a reciprocal basis. 

France’s five partners seem ready to accept this proposal. 
The French, however, are not. Some of them do not want 
anything like a free trade area at all ; others will not concede 
the principle of non-discrimination unless the scheme is 
radically changed ; some even seem to feel—quite wrongly 
—that the common market will actually be stronger if it 
discriminates against outsiders. On January Ist, however, 
France improved the situation when it agreed on a “ go per 
cent liberalisation ” of import quotas within OEEC ; what 
this means in practice was explained on page 19 of The 
Economist last week (the Six had already agreed on certain 
other tariff and quota concessions to the countries outside). 
But the French still insist that some discrimination in 
favour of the Six follows from the principle of the common 
market. 

Unfortunate though any discrimination in European trade 
will be, it would be wrong to allow whatever precedent is 
set next week to deepen the breach between Britain and the 
Six, for the need for the:resumption: of long-term talks must 
not be forgotten. In a press interview in Rome, Sir David 
Eccles has suggested that the European Monetary Agree- 
ment (EMA), the new successor to the European Payments 
Union, may prove unworkable if there is trade discrimina- 
tion between its members. This was a telling poit ; but 
past experience suggests that it is Britain’s interest to 
strengthen and play a leading role in such organs of “big 
Europe ” as survive, rather than to break them up. 


TOWN PLANNING 


Not even. Hook 


HE London County Council is having a frustrating time 
+ trying to find a site on which to build a new town 
for 60,000 Londoners. Ever since the Government pro- 
hibited it from building more satellites in the London green 
belt, the LCC has searched diligently for more distant sites 
on which some. of its vast surplus population can be housed. 
Some small schemes have been started, but every proposal 
for a major project has so far fallen foul of local opposition. 
To minimise objections the LCC has excluded from its 
search all areas of high agricultural value or of distinction, 
charm or beauty, as well as sites close to existing towns. 
From the few possibilities thus left it recently picked a site 
near Hook in Hampshire, 40 miles from London. Now 
it has found that the National Farmers’ Union is objecting 
after all, and that the Hampshire County Council, which 
previously flirted with the LCC over an alternative plan 
for a project near Ringwood, has decided that it does not 
Want a new town anywhere in its area. 

Whether or nof Hook is in fact a good site for the purpose, 
it is impossible on this occasion not to feel sympathy for 
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the LCC. As a colonial power, so to speak, it is not 
unenlightened. It is willing to build a complete new town, 
and not just a housing estate. It is ready to abrogate its 
Own control over the colony to a more local body in due 
course. Its standards of building and design are higher than 
those of most local councils, and there are many worse 
vandals than it scouring the countryside. It is willing to 
take a poor site and spend money on its rehabilitation, to 
the advantage of local inhabitants and local rates. All in 
all, its reputation as a ruthless and insensitive public autho- 
rity is hardly deserved in this case. Yet the reputation is 
there all the same, and seems to be blocking one of the 
LCC’s last hopes for advance. This story furnishes yet 
another reason for entrusting London’s next new town, like 
the previous ones, to a public corporation rather than to a 
big, unpopular city 40 miles off. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Congo Drumbeat 


HE Belgian authorities have been quick to attribute the 
"Tricting in Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, 
to unrest produced by unemployment and not to political 
feelings. It is certainly true that the Congo has been very 
severely hit by the world recession, and this was bound to 
cause hardship, given the Belgian policy of divorcing 
Africans completely from the land and urbanising them when 
they take up industrial and commercial jobs. Industrial 
unemployment is a new experience there, and bitterly 
resented. But that hardly explains the attacks made so 
persistently on Europeans and European quarters, or the 
fact that it was at a political meeting, held in defiance of a 
ban, that the affray started. 

It looks as if the Belgians must learn to accept such out- 
breaks as the normal “ ingratitude ” which is shown when 
representative political institutions are introduced. It is only 
a short time since the first municipal elections were held in 
the Congo, and since then there has been a steady growth 
of political parties and political discussion. Congolese 
Africans are now discussing what is happening in the sur- 
rounding. territories, and particularly the new autonomy 
granted to their neighbours in French Equatorial Africa. 
Some Congolese leaders went to the Accra conference last 
month. A mission sent from Brussels to consider future 
relations between the Congo and Belgium has recently 
visited the territory. All this is bound to lead to a mental 
ferment. 

The question is whether the Belgians are wise to try to 
confine a normal political expression of this ferment to 
municipal and tribal institutions only. It looks very much 
as if a much more rapid advance to self-government will 
have to be considered, whatever additional social services are 
decided. on. In any case the Congo can no longer be 
regarded as a solid dyke between emergent African national- 
ism to the north and the Rhodesias and the Union to the 
south. 
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ADEN 


Limited Democracy 


N January 4th, about a third of Aden Colony’s qualified 
QO voters chose twelve “moderate” members for the 
Aden legislative council from among over thirty “ moderate ” 
candidates, The other two-thirds were presumably 
frightened away from the polls by local “extremists” and 
Cairo broadcasts. In Aden a moderate is anyone willing, 
for the present, to accept the status quo ; an extremist is an 
ardent Arab nationalist, probably under the influence of 
Cairo and a member of the Aden Trade Union Council. 
The extremists presented no candidates and urged a boycott 
of the elections. This was surely a mistake. How much 
worse it would have been for the British authorities if they 
had had to control the actions of a majority of extremists 
legally elected to the council. How simple it would have 
been for the extremists to call out their two-thirds of the 
voters and get themselves elected. 
Before the council starts doing business, the governor of 
Aden is to appoint five more members, In view of the 
rather one-sided election results, which have already given 
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him a loyal majority, he might consider offering these places 
to a few extremists in order to broaden the representation. 
But if he did, would the extremists’ Arab consciences allow 
them to accept places on the council from the governor 
after they had refused to accept them from the people ? It 
is not likely that they would, but it is unfortunate that a 
majority of the colony’s electorate will remain unrepresented. 
Among the unrepresented are the Yemenis, who wére not 
allowed to vote at all, Indians, Pakistanis and Somalis, 
being British protected persons, may vote after two years’ 
residence in the colony, but Yemenis are considered too 
foreign. Many Yemenis have lived in the colony for years 
and are model citizens and good workers. It seems a pity 
that they are not allowed to take part in the kind of 
democratic experiment that the elections offer; nothing 
of the sort is tolerated in the Yemen. If they had a 
vote there is no fear that the Yemenis in Aden would ever 
cast it for the extension of the Imam’s oppression to Aden 
or the protectorate. The seeds of democracy that are being 
planted on the colony’s barren soil will have more chance 
of survival if they are cultivated by all the people living 
there. Representative government there may succeed as an 
Arab institution, but the chances of success are small if it 
comes to be regarded merely as a British imposition, 
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Controlled Expansion 


Sir—Sir Robert Renwick and Mr Green 
ask in your columns what the Labour 
party means by “controlled expansion ” 
of the economy, and how it could be 
achieved. By controlled expansion we 
mean full employment without inflation. 

If Sir Robert and Mr Green want to 
know the means by which a Labour 
government would set about this, they 
only have to read the policy pamphlet 
“Plan for Progress”, where the pro- 
gramme is explained with much greater 
precision than is usual in policy state- 
ments by political parties. (Compare 
some of Sir Winston Churchill’s post- 
war éfforts.) : 

But the methods of achieving con- 
trolled expansion have, after all, been 
exhaustively discussed in. written and 
spoken economic debates throughout the 
past 25 years (your columns included), 
and should be’ clearly known by now to 
Sir Robert and Mr Green. ‘They include 
budget policy, credit policy, interest 
rates, distribution of industry, investment 
policy, key controls, the development 
programmes of public ‘enterprises, ‘etc. 
Your correspondent, however, must not 
éxpect to be told’ the full details ‘of 
future budgets how. ‘The present Chan- 
cellor would hesitate to announce ‘the 
contents of’ the next budget until April; 
and I fear Sir Robert Mr Green 
must’ wait a little longer to Know the 
details of the one ‘after that. 

It is not the means to expafision which 
are lacking. It is the will to use’them 
—and ‘it is this which distinguishes the 


Labour party from the present Govern- 
ment. Sir Robert says we almost all 


‘desire expansion. But we are not getting 


it. National output is dropping drearily 
downwards. 

Meanwhile I can set one of Sir 
Robert’s persistent nightmares happily 
at rest. There is no intention whatever 
(as you rightly point out in your article 
that started this correspondence) that 
the next Labour government should 
embark ‘on the “nationalisation of the 
greater part of British industry ”. 

And anyway, if Sir Robert and Mr 
Green don’t want controlled expansion, 
what do they want? More stagnation? 
Or uncontrolled expansion, i.e, inflation? 
—Yours faithfully, DouctLas Jay 
House of Commons 


Teachers’ Pay 


Str—Mr Jarvis’s abuse were best ignored 
were it not for the fact that he is wrong 
on évery issue that he takes with you. 
As a dispassionate scholar I must say 
how unfortunate it is that the National 
Union of Teachers has chosen to fight 
its pay claim on a sefies of demonstrably 
erroneous propositions. There is no 
shortagé of recruits; teachers by and 
largé aré better off than they have ever 
been; they are not worse off than similar 
groups } Women teachers are not hard up 
—ahd soon, — ; , 

“The real problems are two: merit 
awards, and the position of the family 
man, I suspect that in an. expanding 
service the prospects of, promotion for 
the able’man are so good that the first 


issue is a little exaggerated ; neverthe- 
less, pay at the top is not as high as it 
might be. The problem of the family, 
however, is really serious. It is a general 
one. Is it too much to hope for an 
impartial investigation of the best means 
of helping the family ? Is it by addi- 
tions to pay, tax allowances or bigger 
state payments ? 

Mr Jarvis could use his union’s time 
and money more profitably in furthering 
such’ an investigation than in writing 
silly things to you.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford JOHN VAIZzEY 


Rhodesia’s Future 


Sir—Mr Howard of Umtali appears. to 
have a very inadequate knowledge of 
Central African constitutional history, 
It was, for example, Southern Rhodesia, 
not Rhodesia, which was granted self- 
government in 1923 and it is therefore 
Southern Rhodesia only that is at liberty 
to incorporate itself in the Union of 
South Africa (if the Union will accept 
so many citizens of British stock). No 
British political party thinks. that it has 
the right to stop incorporation, if that 
is the future desired by Southern 
Rhodesians. 

Northern Rhodesia however is in a 
very different position. Mr Howard may 
threaten as much as he likes, but he 
cannot escape the fact that federation is 
not amalgamation, ‘that the northern 
territory has never been self-governing 
and that it ‘retnhains under the Colonial 
Office except for the functions taken over 
by the Federal Goverhment.. Any 
decisions therefore concerning the future 
of Northern Rhodesia’ ‘will’ be made 
ultimately by the British Government 
and Parliament after appropriate consul- 
tation “with the inhabitants of the 
territory.—Yours’ faithfully, 


Oxford Joun Topp 
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The African Revolution 


Education 


Sirn—From your excellent survey of the 
political economy of Africa I miss any 
reference to the extent of secondary 
@discation, which is One of the keys to 
economic development. There is a whole 
range of jobs for which the qualification 
is a secondary education, with or without 
one or two years of specialised training 
to follow—secretaries, nurses, laboratory 
assistants, junior technicians, agricultural 
assistants, bookkeepers, printers, élemen- 
tary school teachers and the like. The 
middle and upper ranks of business con- 
sist almost entirely of secondary school 
products, and they are also the backbone 
of public administration. . If the country 
does not produce enough secondary 
school people, we have to import from 
abroad, paying twice the normal salary, 
plus about £1,000 a year in housing 
allowances, car allowances, leave passages 
to Europe every fourteen months, and so 
on; and this is one reason why our costs 
of production are so high. Alterna- 
tively we have to abandon desirable 
schemes. For example, to have a proper 
agricultural credit system we must have 
small credit societies all over the country. 
These can work satisfactorily only if 
there are enough people living in the 
village with a secondary education to 
keep the books and records and to check 
that the secretary is not falsifying the 
accounts. Local government also breaks 
down unless there are plenty of secon- 
dary educated people around to act as 
clerks, committee members, and watch- 
dogs. 

By back-of-the-envelope methods I 
have reached the conclusion that coun- 
tries in our state of economic develop- 
ment are not self-sufficient in secondary 
school products until about 4 per 
cent of each generation is entering 
secondary schools. This is about the 
figure in Jamaica, which is just about 
self-sufficient. ‘The figure for India is 
about 10 per cent, which is more than 
economies at our stage can use, and the 
plight of unemployed Indian secondary 
school products is notorious. One of the 
most striking differences between Africa 
on the one hand and Asia and the West 
Indies on the other hand is that while 
the lattet are nearly. self-sufficient in 
administrators, African administrations 
and firms depend on white. imports even 
at clerical and junior technical levels. 
In Ghana, which is better off than most, 
less than'2 per cent. of the generation 
enters secondary schools, a deficiency 
which we are determined to remedy at 
full speed. When imperial governments 
speak of preparing their colonies for 
self-government, they usually think in 
terms of votes and Ministers; an equally 
important aid would be to ensure that 
there are enough secondary schools to 
take 4 per cent of each generation, since 
without this the country will still be 
almost entirely dominated by foreigners, 
both in businéss and in government, even 
after it becomes independent—or else 


will not have much administration or 
business worth mentioning. 

It is also a fault of new self-govern- 
ing cabinets to spend excessively on 
primary _ education, while neglecting 
secondary education. Most African 

Datebend me Te PUR prea 
pouiiciatis fry to achieve universal 
primary education within five years, 
even when they start from a base 
of only 20 per cent in primary schools. 
Apart from what this does to the budget, 
it plays havoc with the economy, since 
the finished primary school products 
make a bee line for the towns, and the 
countryside tends to be starved of labour 
while the towns swell with unemployed 
juvenile delinquents. In Africa at present 
we need to keep 50 per cent of the 
children in agriculture, but educated 
children will not stay in agriculture as 
it now is, scratching three acres with a 
hoe; and revolutionising agriculture to 
make it more attractive and more produc- 
tive cannot be done in five years. Neither 
can we in that time provide enough jobs 
in the towns for the other 50 per cent 
who will come streaming in. The expan- 
sion of primary education should be 
matched to the speed at which one can 
create the new economy into which these 
educated products are to fit. 

If 4 per cent are to enter secondary 
schools, about 50 per cent should. enter 
primary schools, so that, allowing for 
wastage, one can cream off.the top ten 
per cent from the primary schools. 
Another proof of the fact that India’s 
secondary school population is at present 
too large is the fact that its 10 per cent 
im secondary schools are drawn from 
only 45 per cent in primary schools; so 
it is not surprising that every year half 
the candidates for the matriculation 
examination fail, It seems to me that 
the right way for education to advance 
in Africa—where in most territories 20 
per cent or less of children are in school 
—is to aim first to raise primary educa- 
tion to 50 per cent and secondary educa- 
tion to 4 per cent in the first five-year 
programme; and then t6 move to I00 
per cent primary education and 10. per 
cent secondary education over the next 
ten years, by which time our absorptive 
capacity will, we hope, be very much 
greater.—Yours faithfully, 

Accra, Ghana W. ArtTHUR LEwIS 


Capital 


Strr—Your survey of Africa makes 
two priorities clear, the continuing need 
of outside capital and technicians if 
higher standards of living are to be 
attained, and the great importance of 
acceptable political conditions. Together 
these add a third priority. Through what 
medium are outside capital and tech- 
nicians best mobilised in the aftermath 
of colonialism? Laisser faire and leave 
each country to find them where and 
how it can? The Commonwealth for 
those in it, the common market for those 
in that? The western world on the 
one hand, the communists on the other? 
Or the UN? Why not the UN? The 
jet age in ideas forces these alternatives 


before us however difficult and indis- 
creet. Can they be harmonised or must 
we choose? There is no real analogy in 
the past for, before our age, no higher 
material culture dealt with a lower by 
negquatign. 

ay I suggest another priority for 
future study—the problem of partici- 
pation and time? Not time before a 
country gets independence or an adult 
is told he is competent to vote, but time 
before 99 per cent of people emerging 
from a subsistence economy can really 
feel a desire and a competence to parti- 
cipate in the modern world. Is it lack 
of attention to inexorable time which 
has turned so many hopes of democracy 
to dictatorship? If so, beyond the right 
medium lies also the right psychological 
technique for participation. Can you 
help to elucidate that?—Yours faithfully, 
Taunton ARTHUR GAITSKELL 


Nationalism 


Sir—I read your survey of Africa with 
great interest. There was one thing, 
however, that I found rather misleading. 
You commented that the first conse- 
quence of any attempt by Egypt to rally 
Muslim sentiment in black Africa would 
be to alatm and alert all non-Muslim 
leaders. And then presumably to illus- 
trate the point you go on to add: “ When 
pan-Arab, pan-Muslim feeling was tested 
at the polls in Zanzibar . . . the Arab 
party was trounced by the African 
nationalists.” 

I suppose what you meant by “ the 
Arab party” was the Nationalist Party, 
of which Sheikh Ali Muhsin Barwanix 
was (and remains) a leader. Of what 
use to Sheikh Ali a pan-Arab slogan 
could possibly have been in an election 
in which he was courting African votes 
you did not make clear. Nor did you 
elucidate what reasoning could ever 
make an experienced politician ask the 
electors to “vote Muslim ”—when the 
Opposition belonged to the same religion. 
I do wish journals of the calibre of The 
Economist. would be more careful what 
they serve their readers as illustrations 
for some pet theory. Mr Abeid Karume 
(the leader of the party that won) is 
hardly the best example of a non-Muslim 
leader being “alarmed”. He is himself 
a Muslin. 

What, in fact, was tested at the Zanzi- 
bar election and failed was neither pan- 
Arab nor pan-Muslim feeling. It was 
nationalism as distinct from_racialism. 
That was what the nationalist party 
stood for. It failed because the electorate 
was not ready for it—thanks to many 
years of communal representation in the 
political system. It takes time to stop 
thinking in terms of racial groups if for 
ages the people have known nothing else. 
An encouraging sign, however, is that in 
the Nationalist Party today there are 
more Africans than Arabs, which is as it 
should be since Africans predominate in 
the country as a whole.—Yours faith- 
fully, Aur AL’AmIn Mazrur 
Manchester 
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Inside Industry 


Business Enterprise: Its Growth and 
Organisation 


By R. S. Edwards and H. Townsend. 


Macmillan. 607 pages. 60s. 
© academic economist in Britain has 
so close yet wide-ranging an 
acquaintanceship among British busi- 
nessmen as Professor Edwards. This 
has come in part from his direct 
experience in various industries, such as 
the watch industry and, more recently, 
the electricity supply industry, but also 
from the continuing series of evening 
seminars that, with Mr ‘Townsend’s 
assistance, he has run at the London 
School of Economics during the last ten 
years. At each of these an industrialist 
or sometimes a civil servant has pre- 
sented a paper on the development and 
organisation of the industry or business 
with which he is concerned, and dis- 
cussed it with an expert and critical 
group. More than 200 of these “case 
studies ” are now on file at the school ; 
the present book is partly though not 
wholly a systematic review of some of 
the lessons to be drawn from this battery 
of business experience. 


This rich bank of data has enabled the 
authors to produce something rather 
exceptional among British studies of 
business, and for that matter unusual, at 
this level, among American. The first 
half of the book, concerned with the 
variety of firms, of their growth, and of 
their patterns of integration, is illustrated 
with a wider range of comparative 
examples, quoting the unpublished 
experience of many of Britain’s best- 
known firms, than any recent work of 
comparable scholarship: for a similar 
wealth of industrial anecdotage one 
would have to go to the far slighter 
books of management writers such as 
Drucker. These “illustrations” are 
inherently interesting in themselves, and 
it would be a remarkably well-informed 
businessman who could say he was 
already familiar with them all. But here 
they illumine a modest but penetrating 
analysis of such topics as _ industrial 
location, economies of scale, and the 
various forms of business integration. 

The second half of the book, leaning 
Jess upon. the case studies (and more 
upon one of the authors’ experience ?) 
sets the business. they have been 
describing within the frame of the mixed 
economy in which it has today to 
operate, considering the relations of 
Government with industry. It moves 
from governmental regulation. (develop- 
ment area policy, price control and the 
dike) to more direct governmental super- 
vision or ownership (as in supervision 
of the steel industry, and in the nation- 
alised industries). Its discussion ih 


some 60 pages of policy towards the 
nationalised industries, which might be 
described as going on where the Herbert 
Committee left off (Professor Edwards, 
as present deputy chairman of the Elec- 
tricity Council, has included a dis- 
claimer dissociating his new colleagues 
from his previously-formed views) is 
perhaps the best single thing in the book. 
In a fourth section, looking at the future 
of British industry, the authors are 
astringent but on the whole cheerful. 

The quality of this book lies essentially 
in its easy, good-humoured familiarity 
with what really goes on in business 
(which is not as common among applied 
economists as it should be). There is 
not the air of surprised, condescending, 
and rather acid discovery that sometimes 
mars the descriptive analysis of an 
economist who within a few thousand 
words will be advising experts how they 
ought to be doing their jobs. The more 
dogmatic among industrial economists, 
indeed, may complain that the authors 
prefer to linger among their well-laden 
trees instead of mapping out the wood ; 
and certainly they lean over backwards 
from almost any generalisation: “ We 
know of no principles of organisation 
that are both right and useful... .” To 
the impatient seeker after some “ secret ” 
of industrial organisation such relaxed 
eclecticism may be provoking ; but this 
study may go a long way towards pro- 
moting good relations between business- 
men and the other economists nowadays 
appearing in droves, with their question- 
naires (and sometimes their conclusions) 
already prepared, on industry’s door- 
steps. 


The Larger Lunacy 

The Lunatic Republic 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chatto and Windus. 223 pages. 15s. 


TS publication of “The Lunatic 
Republic” is timed with an appo- 
siteness suggesting that Sir Compton 
Mackenzie’s private intelligence service 
(or perhaps that of the firm of Chatto 
and Windus) is vastly more efficient than 
the official organisation ; a superiority at 
which, on past evidence, he should feel 
little. surprise. The republic in question 
lies (a point which Tass may -shortly 
verify) on the far side of the Moon; it 
was established by the few survivors of 
that Abominable War which, waged with 
nuclear weapons between: Lunaria and 
-Lunatia some 3,000 years ago, reduced 
the Moon’s visible -side (including all 
ef Lunaria) to the familiar rubble of 
craters. Its first human visitors.arrived 
in 1997, in a rocket Jaunched by the now 
all-powerful Celestial Chinese Republic. 
A conscripted English fellow-traveller 
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of the Chinese scientist Tin Pan sets 
down his impressions of the Lunatic Way 
of Life and what he understands of 
Lunatic history. 

The formula is, in fact, a familiar one: 
a Utopia or anti-Utopia, discovered by 
whatever device, preferably topical, 
may tickle the author’s fancy, and pre- 
sented, in any medium from the solemn 
to the farcical, as a mirror for social 
criticism or social ideals; Here its use 
falls a longish way short of complete 
success. This is partly because the author 
has not done his homework. © There 
should be some logic, even a lunatic 
logic, in science fiction. If the amiable 
blue-coloured Lunamanians (all iden- 
tically resembling Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee) have managed the technical 
miracles ascribed to them—an artificial 
atmosphere and climate, an artificial 
alternation of day and night, controlled 
gravity, and the even unlikelier biological 
achievements of abolishing excretion and 
entirely dispensing with water—then 
they should not be baffled by a shortage 
of raw material for clothes or books, or 
cultivate their single food crop by 
ordinary manual labour. Nor, for that 
matter, should they have progressed so 
ineffectively towards the Brave New 
World method of reproduction as to 
need specially bred and segregated 
“drunes” to perpetuate, albeit without 
personal contact, the Lunamanian race. 
The know-nothing attitude of the un- 
technically minded narrator serves as a 
colourable excuse for glossing- over 
details ; but a minimum of coherence, 
a minimum of continuity with existing 
scientific trends, is wanted if the sup- 
posed social results are themselves to 
seem convincing projections. 

There is failure, too, on Sir Compton’s 
own ground, that of human psychology. 
The narrator is not an observer of today, 
drawing on an immediately recognisable 
set of tastes, values and experiences ; he 
is a product of the European welfare 
state of 1997, itself a barely adumbrated, 
greyish anti-Utopia in its own right. As 
such, he makes an unsatisfactory mouth- 
piece ; he lacks a voice of his own, and 
he takes most of the resonance out of 
that of his creator. One wishes, vainly, 
that Tin Pan’s fellow-traveller had been 
Ben Nevis or even Paul Waggett. 

But there are delights as well as dis- 
appointments. “ The Lunatic Republic ” 
is extremely funny. (Only wide quota- 
tion would show how skilfully its author 
uses the elementary device of a not- 
quite-basic English diaiogue—with such 
variants as “mug” and “wug” for 
“ man ” and “woman ”—for the hilarious 
deflation of human solemnities.). And at 
the level of serious intention’ something 
at least“is achieved. The Lunamanians 
are in Many ways most admirable crea- 
tures. They are perfectly public-spirited 
and honest ; cheating, lying and shirking 
are inconceivable to them. They are in- 
capable of unkindness, meanness or spite. 
They have scrupulously good’ manners. 
They are hospitable, considerate .and 
benevolent. And “Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie. makes it perfectly credible that 
with all these good qualities they should 
have created a quite appalling society, 
in which joy is as absent as pain, love as 
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alien as hate, without creation, imagina- 
tion, adventure or variety ; a voluntarily 
regimented ant-hill whose motto is 
“ Sameness is Strength.” It is not quite 
clear whether the warning is chiefly 
against the consequences of “ Abomin- 
able War”—there is an _ attempt, 
weakened by that lack of homework, to 
show that only thus could society recon- 
stitute itself and survive—or against 
those of secular utilitarianism, the exclu- 
sive pursuit of the Greatest Happiness of 
the Greatest Number. Peace; social 
justice ; freedom from want, hunger and 
disease ; total solidarity ; here they are, 
at a price. The price is not even paid in 
terms of tyranny or hypocritical submis- 
sion ; conformity is built in or rather 
bred in. Not very profound, not at all 
scientific, a squib rather than a rocket, 
“The Lunatic Republic” is still a salu- 
tary tract for the times. 


My Great and Good Friend 


Samuel Johnson: Diaries, Prayers 
and Annals 


Edited by E. L. McAdam, with Donald 
and Mary Hyde. The Yale Edition of 
the Works of Samuel Johnson, Vol. I: 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 461 pages. 80s. 


IOGRAPHERS can fare better than their 
subjects: Boswell’s “ Life ” has been 
splendidly edited and a whole factory 
of scholars has been at work on his 
journals for twenty-five years, but there 
is no complete edition of Johnson. Now 





The third volume in this valuable new series— 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Edited by G. Sell, F.inst.Pet. & H. A. Dossett 
A comprehensive survey either from the commercial or technical 
historical development of the industry and geology of 
oil fields is covered as well as exploration methods; drilling; uses 
and 


Prospects, resources and locations; distribution; chemicals 
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Consulting Editor : Sidney Jefferson 
Each 35s. net. 
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the gap is to be filled, and the Yale 
tradition of eighteenth century studies 
gives promise that the edition will be 
definitive. 

To this, Volume I is in effect a 
prologue, for it includes all Johnson’s 
fragments of personal record still extant 
(many of them new) intermingled in 
chronological order, since the manu- 
scripts are incomplete yet overlapping. 
The system produces maximum read- 
ability ; but much of the text is evidently 
scholar’s meat. Details of purges are 
not manna to the part-time Johnsonian, 
nor are the telegraphic entries compre- 
hensible even to the initiate; the text 
is thus underpinned by a consecutive 
narrative, deftly weaving the usual 
plethora of notes and translations into 
a painless pattern. 

Some of the diary material is of course 
trivial ; but it cannot be read without a 
profound impression of Johnson’s 
strength of character: this, one says, is 
a big man, though in his jottings he 
hardly ever says big things. Only the 
Prayers are in themselves great litera- 
ture ; yet the diaries, too, show a man 
of extraordinary fortitude of spirit, 
infinitely troubled by malaise of body 
and scruple of conscience, a man whose 
piety and native courage fought a con- 
stant and eventually winning battle with 
his questioning mind and fear of death. 
There are moving passages: “ Perhaps 
Tetty is now praying for me. God, help 
me. We were married almost seventeen 
years, and have now been parted thirty.” 
And many items reveal how hard, and 
often organisedly, Johnson could work. 

The picture is personal and intimate ; 
Johnson’s recreation for passing a tedious 
night, we learn, was to translate Boethius 
into Greek and the Greek Anthology 
into Latin. He was a generous man, 
whose frequent charities fill a full 
column of the excellent index, and had 
an inquiring mind and an interest in 
scientific fact that led him to remark 
after seeing wire drawn “I have en- 
larged my notions.” And he was well 
travelled. The tour in the Hebrides has 
been recognised as a feat for a man of 
64 at a time when very few Scotsmen 
had ever been there ; but he had also 
toured in Wales and France and had 
seen all the English cathedrals except 
Carlisle, which few of the petrol-borne 
can boast. 

Of the growth and design of John- 
son’s output, there is less record. Writ- 
ing was his work, to be done “ doggedly ” 
and with effort, and when the work grew 
hardest his pen was least likely to stray 
into the penniless paths of his diary: 
the gruelling labours on the Dictionary, 
for example, are scarcely mentioned. 
Sayings in the great tradition are also 
few ; never much given to monologue, 
he required a conversational cut-and- 
thrust to produce the profoundly sen- 
sible observations, the great hammer 
strokes, which Boswell recorded. Wrote 
up too, perhaps: certainly it is John- 
son’s kindness and strong piety rather 
than his ruthless destruction of fools 
that emerge here—and entitle him to 
Boswell’s epitaph: “ My great and good 
friend.” 
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The Executive Council 


The Cabinet in the Commonwealth: 
Post-War Developments in Africa, the 
West Indies and South-East Asia 


By H. V. Wiseman. 
Stevens. 364 pages. £2 Ios. 


> too many books nowadays, this 
one has a misleading title redeemed 
by a long accurate sub-title. The pub- 
lisher may have thought the book would 
sell better if its title suggested a broader 
scope than it actually had. At all events, 
Dr Wiseman’s book is not about the 
Cabinet in the Commonwealth. If it 
were, it would be concerned with the 
differences in Cabinet structure and pro- 
cedures between the United Kingdom 
and the other member-nations of the 
Commonwealth ; it would show how the 
Cabinet system has been adapted to the 
conditions of countries such as Canada, 
Australia, India and South Africa. In 
fact, however, it is about recent colonial 
developments, none of which, except in 
the Gold Coast and Malaya, has led to 
a full-blooded Cabinet system. It might 
justly have been called “ The Movement 
Towards Responsible Government in 
British Colonies, 1946-1956.” This might 
not have caught so many eyes, but it 
would certainly have caused less trouble 
in booklists and libraries. 

Dr Wiseman has, as he says, tried to 
do for the colonial Executive Council 
what Mr Martin Wight did for the 
Legislative Council; but the result is 
not the same. Mr Wight’s book was 
magisterial in its execution and bold in 
its generalisations. This is fussy and 
diffuse. The evidence is so dispersed as 
to make it hard for the reader to know 
what happened in which colony: such 
complicated stories as those of British 
Guiana and Nigeria are told in four or 
five separate sections, and some stories 
(for instance, Jamaica) are not told at 
all, only hinted at. The author has 
taken his examples from so many 
separate territories that only a reader 
already familiar with postwar colonial 
changes could be expected to follow. 
him. Also, there is far too much quota- ’ 
tion. Dr Wiseman quotes for facts 
(which is legitimate), but also for 
opinions (which soon becomes tiresome). 
We do not want to know what everyone 
else who has written about the subject 
thinks about it ; we want to know what 
Dr Wiseman thinks about it. It is hard. 
to censure a man who quotes so often 
and with such approval from The 
Economist ; but less from the common- 
place book, and more from his own 
reflections, would have served him 
better. 

Nevertheless, the book is timely. It 
shows what special difficulties stand in 
the way of turning a crown colony con- 
stitution into one embodying responsible 
government. The difficult people may 
include the politicians, the officials, the 
journalists, the public and the Governor. 
It is likely that none of these will be 
accustomed to the restraints and under- 
standings of responsible government, and 
that all will make mistakes in the awk- 
ward transitional stage before self- 
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government. The politicians are inexperi- 
enced and suspicious ; the officials are 
doubtful and sensitive; the press does 
not know what is going on ; the adminis- 
trative structure may have to be re- 
shaped if the new “ Ministers” are to 
have anything to do; and the Governor 
has to turn himself from a near-despot 
(who is also the Speaker of a near- 
Parliament) into a constitutional mon- 
arch. All these processes can be seen 
in operation in “The Cabinet in the 

nwealth,” if the reader keeps his 
wits about him. 


Rural Economics 


The Country Craftsman: A Study 
of Some Rural Crafts and the Rural 
Industries Organisation in England 


By W. M. Williams. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 214 pages. 
258. 


_S is a book for the specialist, who 
will be fascinated by the array of 
facts that the author has amassed from 
normally inaccessible sources, but who 
will also be irritated by minor misstate- 
ments and imprecise conclusions, 

Mr Williams explains the organisa- 
tion set up to assist rural industries in 
England and Wales and describes in 
detail the role of the Development Com- 
mission, the Rural Industries Bureau, 
the National Council of Social Service, 
the Rural Community Councils and the 
all-important County Organisers. 

On the basis of field work in Devon, 
Cheshire, Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
he describes saddlery, thatching, farriery, 
blacksmithing and agricultural engineer- 
ing, and, more briefly, pottery, weaving 
and furniture making. All this is inter- 
spersed with rustic quotations from con- 
versations with craftsmen. The reader 
may wonder why brick-making and boat- 
building, also on the list of crafts to be 
assisted by the rural industries organisa- 
tion, are omitted, and may also inquire 
why Mr Williams does not ask why 
Devon is supposed to have 1,500 work- 
shops, while Staffordshire, Cheshire and 
Shropshire have only 400. There is a 
very good chapter on “ The Craftsman 
in Business.” 

The last two chapters area critical 
analysis of the activities. of the: rural 
industries organisation and suggestions 
for the future. Perhaps one’ sentence 
sums up Mr _ Williams’s criticism: 
“ Ambiguity and vagueness are the lubri- 
cants that make the rural industries 
organisation run smoothly.” This in fact 
sounds wholly admirable and, very 
English and is the case wherever a 
central policy is administered by. inde- 
pendent local bodies, in education and 
town and country planning as much as 
in rural industries. One is left wonder- 
ing whether the author would prefer to 
go back to conditions of fifty or one 
hundred years ago ‘or whether he 
approves of modernisation; he blames 
the Rural Industries Bureau for pulling 
both ways. One would also like to know 
how many of Mr Williams’s policy pro- 
posals were in fact in the minds of the 
officials he talked to and may. since have 
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been carried out ; he describes the situ- 
ation only up to the end of 1955. This 
book should be followed (as is strongly 
suggested by the author) by a great deal 
of further research and investigation. 


Antiquarian History 


Medievai England: A New Edition 
rewritten and revised, two volumes 


Edited by A. L. Poole. 
Oxford University Press. 601 pages in 
all. 7os. 


HIs book has a curious history. It 
first appeared in 1902 as Barnard’s 
“ Companion to English History,” edited 
by an antiquary whose tastes were 
reflected in the large amount of space 
devoted to architecture, costume and 
heraldry. It was designed to satisfy a 
popular interest in these and other 
manifestations of medieval life and it 
was advertised as being suitable for 
school certificate candidates, university 
extension lectures, “ the National Home 
Reading Union, forms in the First-grade 
Public Schools and many University and 
College courses in Great Britain, the 
Colonies and the United States of 
America.” It was one of many co-opera- 
tive works of historical popularisation 
at that time,.of which the best (though 
now almost forgotten) was ‘Traill’s 
“ Social England.” 
Like Traill’s more ambitious work it 


“also would doubtless have been for- 


gotten if it had not been issued by a 
powerful university press, which could 
enlist the services of editors like 
H. W. C. Davis and Dr Poole, with 
their band of distinguished contributors, 
for later editions. The work was 
reissued with very many improvements 
in 1922, and now it appears once more 
greatly enlarged: the 372 pages of the 
original edition have nearly doubled 
their number, and instead of 97 plates 
there are now 140 plates with over a 
hundred illustrations in the text. The 
reader is at once struck by the extreme 
handsomeness of the production. The 
paper and print are of outstanding 
quality. The same may be said of the 
illustrations, with the single unlucky 
exception of the fourteenth century 
Gough map which looks like the photo- 
graph of a diseased organism. The only 
substantial cause for regret is that these 
improvements have entailed a huge 
increase in price from the original 
8s. 6d., which will put the’ work out of 
the reach of those for whom it was 
originally intended: a cheap edition of 
a work with so wide an appeal is greatly 
to be desired. 

Although the whole work has been 
rewritten by leading medieval scholars, 
the plan is still that of the- original 
editor.- The. main. emphasis is anti- 
quarian rather than strictly historical: 
the chapters are chiefly concerned with 
the visual surface of things rather than 
the development of society or institu- 
tions. There are, however, some changes 
that have the effect.of making the work 
more of a “history” and less of .a 
“ companion to. history.” ;, Dr Hoskins’s 
chapter on the. English landscape, Pro- 
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fessor Knowles’s sketch of the develop- 
ment of the church, and Dr Crombie’s 
account of medieval science are more 
systematic in their approach than any- 
thing in the earlier editions. But in 
general the reader is likely to continue 
to go to this work as a mine of informa- 
tion on armour, architecture, heraldry 
and other physical objects distinctively 
medieval. To anyone who is interested 
in these things, without being expert, 
it is full of absorbing reading. 

These subjects have indeed not the 
hold on the attention of historically 
minded people which they once had: 
to this extent the work, though meticu- 
lously brought up-to date, is itself a 
period piece. It is hard to think that, as 
it now appears, it can ever be greatly 
improved. Already the antiquarian 
framework is strained to bursting point. 
Subjects such as heraldry are now so 
thoroughly integrated with social and 
political history, largely through the 
efforts of Dr A. R. Wagner who contri- 
butes here a mew and authoritative 
account of the subject, that it can no 
longer be confined within the few pages 
that once sufficed to explain the main 
points of emblazonry. Even with the 
greatly extended length it has been 
impossible to preserve everything of 
value in the old edition, and one must 
regret the disappearance of A. G. Little’s 
masterly account of the Friars. On 
balance, however, the advantage is 
heavily on the side of the new edition, 
and it may well be that this will be the 
last, as it is also the best, edition of an 
old favourite. 


University Dilemma 


Technology and the Academics: 
An Essay on Universities and the 
Scientific Revolution 


By Eric Ashby. 
Macmillan. 118 pages. 15s. 


IR ERIC ASHBY’S Ballard-Mathews 
lectures, developed and deepened in 
book form, make a trenchant and con- 
structive contfibution to the dilemma 
facing the universities, which are under 
pressure to turn out more technologists 
as the crying need—the sine qua non of 
survival—of the country that pays for 
them. Sir Eric reviews the strange 
history ‘of the universities in Britain, 
their decay from the ‘sixteenth century 
to the mid-nineteenth, their. sudden 
renaissance after science had largely 
passed them by, their rapid adaptation 
soon after the appearance of Charles 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” and their 
present state, which, Sir Eric concludes, 
1s truer to, the medieval idea of a univer- 
sity than at any time since the Middle 
Ages. But his main parallel is between 
the universities in the days when they 
were trying to swallow, science without 
losing independence, culture and the 
education of gentlemen to be statesmen, 
and the present time when they are try- 
ing to swallow technology without losing 
their power.to transmit a liberal educa- 
tion and keep alive non-practical ends. 
It is a suggestive parallel, and Sir Eric 
makes. it.a hopeful one. His solution is 
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the well-worn one of making specialised 
studies into a vehicle of liberal educa- 
tion ; and he does not hesitate to show 
how the curriculum for a degree in 
brewing could successfully lead a man 
to consider life steadily, as well as whole, 
through the contacts of his utilitarian 
course with basic science, social science, 
economics, ethics, philosophy and 
religion. Whether in practice the 
student to whom the course is a passport 
to a managership at £1,250 a year, and 
with not a spark of curiosity or specula- 
tion in his turgid make-up, will be pre- 
pared to be so diverted is another matter 
—certainly one which brings in question 
the quality of teachers as well as that of 
students. But the direction is the right 
and natural one, and Sir Eric does not 
fail to make the point against the classical 
men that the classics and even the 
“arts” man is really the specialist ; it is 
the technologist (even more than the 
pure scientist) who can be shown to have 
been “ exposed ” to the whole range of 
humane studies, Of course, this is not 
quite fair ; the good arts man, knowing, 
admittedly, little about science, is yet 
usually widely informed over a far wider 
range of humanistic and aesthetic studies 
than is the average technologist, who 
forgets his school history and school 
musical appreciation as quickly as he 
can and embraces his ideal of himself 
as a no-nonsense “ practical” man. But 
the big-minded scientist, however rare, 
is a far more rounded character, and far 
less a specialist, than even the first rate 
@rts man. 

But all this leaves unresolved the 
university dilemma: how to civilise the 
technologist, and how to give the arts 
student some science. Sir Eric’s views 
on both problems are well worth con- 
sidering—and are, indeed, being 
considered in most universities in the 
little time left to professors to consider 
anything except administration and new 
building. This point was left out by Sir 
Eric ; but-an essay cannot be a.book on 
university problems, draft syllabuses and 
all, and: busy academics—and . others— 
should be grateful to him for so skilfully 
bringing the, subject down to bedrock 
in an eminently readable presentation. 


Colonial Anachronism 


Under Chartered Company Rule: 
North Borneo, 1881-1946 


By K. G. Tregonning. 
Oxford University Press. 250 pages. 308. 


1 these days, when colonialism in its 
non-pejorative sense continues to be 
misunderstood west of the Atlantic and 
is distorted and traduced behind the 
Iron Curtain and south-east of the Medi- 
terranean, it is useful for an example of 
so beneficent a colonial administration 
as that of British North Borneo under its 
Chartered Company to be presented to 
the general reader in an objective and 
documented study. It is particularly so 
where the administration in question was 
conducted by a form of government even 
then held by some to be an anachronism. 
The British North Borneo (Chartered) 
Company exercised sovereignty over the 
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north-east corner of the world’s third 
largest island effectively for sixty, in 
theory for sixty-five, years from 1881 
to 1946, and laid good, solid foundations 
for the happiness and prosperity of the 
new colony’s native peoples. 

Not that the company’s early policy 
was uniformly sound. Founded largely 
through the vision and persistence of an 
enterprising young London business man 
who was to become Sir Alfred Dent, it 
began wisely by borrowing from the 
British colonial administrations in the 
Far East experienced civil servants as 
governors and administrators of the new 
territory. Then W. C. Cowie, an 
ambitious, obstinate and autocratic 
man, who had been the local Borneo 
manager of a small Singapore firm, 
nearly ruined the infant state, when he 
became managing director and ultimately 
chairman of the Chartered Company, by 
insisting on governing it himself from 
London. In pursuit of this determina- 
tion he replaced the trained and indepen- 
dent-minded seconded civil servants by 
servile creatures of his own with neither 
administrative nor local experience. The 
great Sir Hugh Clifford, perforce 
called in from Malaya in 1900 to clean up 
the resultant mess, resigned in disgust 
at Cowie’s refusal to listen to him. The 
territory's progress was blocked until 
Cowie’s death in 1910. 

This past history has been painstak- 
ingly gathered together by the author 
from company minute books, Colonial 
Office despatches and other original 
records not easily accessible, as an en- 
lightening prelude to the story of later 
development. After the first world war 
the company made repeated efforts to 
induce successive British administrations 
to assume political control of the terri- 
tory by annexation. These proposals 
were consistently declined until the 
Japanese devastation of the country 
during the second world war made its 
postwar rehabilitation a task beyond the 
power of the company to undertake. 
The Chartered Company never returned 
to North Borneo after 1941 although the 
legal transfer of sovereignty to the 
British crown was not effected until-1946. 

Mr Tregonning has also some good 
specialised chapters on native adminis- 
tration, labour, health, education, econo- 
mics and the abolition of slavery. . He 
shows clearly that the company’s local 
administration, after it was helped and 
no longer fettered by London, built well 
for the future. This book is a valuable 
contribution to British colonial history 
in the Far East. 


Called to the Bar 


Brief to Counsel 
By Henry Cecil. 
Michael foseph. 190 pages. 12s. 6d. 
LL barristers know that a brief to 
counsel does not necessarily contain 
all the information he needs. Mr Cecil 
has produced one that most certainly 
does. In a comparatively short space he 
provides for the young man contem- 
plating the Bar as a profession (or for 
his parents) a complete, if succinct, 
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account of how to get there and how to 
get on when he does. This book gives 
a shrewd and witty explanation of what 
Mr Justice Devlin in a foreword 
describes as “the mechanics of a great 
profession.” 

By what was, no doubt, a coincidence, 
one of Mr Cecil’s most important sugges- 
uons was put into effect within a fort- 
night of the publication of his book. He 
points out that the Bar is the only pro- 
fession in which a person is treated as 
qualified to carry on business without 
having seen it conducted or knowing, 
from a practical point of view, how it is 
done. He, therefore, suggests that it 
should be made compulsory, before a 
new barrister be allowed to appear in 
court, that he should have read for a 
year as a pupil in the chambers of a 
practising barrister. At the beginning 
of October the Inns of Court issued regu- 
lations laying down this very condition 
for those seeking in future to practise in 
the English courts. 

A danger Mr Cecil does not mention 
is that of excessive specialisation. Work 
in such fields as income tax, rating and 
Town and Country Planning tends to 
be concentrated in very few hands. This 
may be the inevitable result of the 
volume and complexity of modern legis- 
lation ; but it means that the practitioner 
with a wide and general knowledge of 
the law as a whole, whose training and 
career Mr Cecil describes so admirably, 
is in some danger of disappearing. If 
this process continues, it may eventually 
affect the quality of the Bench, since the 
man who has been a specialist practi- 
tioner will be ill-fitted to cope with the 


,diversity of work, civil and criminal, 


which the High Court Judge, particu- 
larly in the Queen’s Bench Division, has 
to try. 

In his description of the life of the 
barrister Mr Cecil employs an obviously 
wide experience and a humour which 
readers of his legal novels have learned 
to expect and appreciate. Some of the 
imaginary, dialogues between the white- 
wigged junior and the wily solicitor’s 
clerk or the testy judge are highly 
instructive. The is generously 
illustrated with drawings by Mr Edward 
Ardizzone, whose wonderful sense of line 
and character captures the true atmo- 
sphere of the Temple and the courts. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Economic History OF ENGLAND: A STupy 
IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, Sixth Edition. 
By H. O. Meredith. Pitman. 440 pages. 
20s. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. New 
Edition. By Josef Redlich and Francis W. 
Hirst. . Edited and with introduction and 
epilogue by Bryan Keith-Lucas. Mac- 
millan. 261 pages. 30s. 

Stock EXCHANGE OFFICIAL YEAR-Book, 
VoLuME 2, 1958. Thomas Skinner. 3,789 
pages. £8 for both volumes. 


THE Work oF WHO 1957. Official Records 
of the World Health Organisation, No. 82. 
190 pages. 6s. 9d. 


STUDIES IN THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF INVENTORY. By Kenneth Arrow, Samuel 
J. Karlin and Herbert Scarf. Stanford 
University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 340 pages. 70s. 
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FOR INSTRUMENTATION 
& PROCESS CONTROL 


consult 


The Pioneers of Electronic Process Control 


The salient points about the Evershed system of automatic electronic process control 
are its accuracy, flexibility, simplicity, and ease of maintenance. It has been success- 
fully applied to the Petroleum, Chemical, Iron and Steel, Steam Generation 
(Conventional and Nuclear), Cement, Sugar Refinery and Food Processing Industries. 


EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED « CHISWICK + LONDON W4 
BVERSHED & VIGNOLES (CANADA) LIMITED + TORONTO + CANADA EVERSHED ENRAF « DELFT « HOLLAND 
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The answer to that question can 
be embarrassing when you are 
entertaining. It is not easy to select wines, spirits and liqueurs 
that you know will please the man you have not met before. 





, The anticipation of the awkward choice is part of our work, 
for we help a large number of City firms to choose, that trying 
0 [ : ; lS entertainment contretemps may be avoided and that guests of 
all types may be pleased. 
You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
-~-- Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 
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NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For further information 
please apply to | 

principal travel agents 

or the 

BRITISH RAILWAYS Continental Enquiry Office, _ 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, 


At our cellars you can choose and taste, with an expert in City 
entertainment at your elbow to suggest and advise, if you wish. 
Alternatively, he can visit you. Either way, he can be very helpful. 


Telephone : RO Yal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses : 
54-25, Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office: 18 Pine Street, New York 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1958 


LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks ............ ececeeeee $2,100,874,863 SOON ss cis pauca cy eden s cbwsesass see bens «ee+ $7,386,096,807 


U.S. Government Obligations 1,505,876,335 Foreign Funds Borrowed 4,136,456 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 442,967,864 Reserve for Taxes 58,773,172 
Mortgages 178,722,647 Acceptances Outstanding $184,014,712 
Loans 3,807,259,870 Less: In Portfolio 14,765,846 
Banking Houses 65,042,893 —_—__—— 169,248,866 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 165,547,113 Other Liabilities 60,568,261 
Other Assets 63,690,154 Reserve for Contingencies 19,749,712 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock $163,625,000 
(13,090,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
Surplus sod 6646p 8000 400,000,000 
Undivided Profits ..........e0- 67,783,465 
<cchaeialiianeaticatiniie 631,408,465 


$8,329,981,739 $8,329,981,739 
a — 
Of the above assets $510,850,056 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are 


preferred as provided by law. Securities with a book value of $25,412,945 are loaned to customers against collateral. Assets are shown 
at book values less any reserves. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris - Frankfurt/Main - Beirut - Tokyo - Osaka - Havana - Marianao - San Juan, P.R. - Santurce - Rio Piedras 
Bayamon - Panama - Colon - David - Cristobal - Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: 
Bombay - Buenos Aires - Caracas - Mexico, D.F. - Rio de Janeiro - Rome 
LONDON BRANCHES: 

6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 46, Berkeley Square, W.|. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED 
6, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Siatement of Condition—December 31st, 1958. 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks .. 

U.S. Government Securities .. 

Loans ay “ee sd ei 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities and Investments .. 
Banking Premises ie a ie 7 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


$ 903,774,810.54 
629,521,625.48 
1,391, 104,667.14 
84,657,871.41 
34,822,445.16 
23,241,102.67 

12, 130,607.66 
48,411,749.26 


“ee e© @°*@ @ 


ef 0@«© © © @ .@ @ 


$3,127,664,879.32 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (par value $10 per share) .. .. 4; j eh. ee -» © e+ $ 40,299,500.00 
Surplus a si oe oe - ee oe ee ee - 160,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits a a 2 Se Fé Al 67,962,117.75 

$ 268,261,617.75 
Dividends Declared .... EuREss i. ‘ 3,022,462.50 
Deposits Bi nite ss s: es 2,779,132,984.40 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. : ‘ ‘ G4 ‘a ie 23,002,078.56 
Acceptances Outstanding ‘3 ii be é ‘ a 53,582,614.16 
Less amount in Portfolio pe Sees a. 2,07 2,480.20 


Ls AOR A em 


50,910,133,96 
Other Liabilities .. = : 5 . ia 5 i ; Se. Re od 3,335,602,15 


$3,127,664 ,879.32 


Assets carried at $134,672,970.27 on December 31st, 1958, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes, 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London Office: 9, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Liberal Fireworks Fizzle Out 


WASHINGTON, DC 
URING the next two years, in the Eighty-sixth 
Congress which began its first session this week, the 
power of Mr Rayburn, the venerable Speaker of the 
House and of Senator Lyndon Johnson, his protégé and 
fellow Texan who leads the majority in the Senate, is likely 
to reach its highest point. In the past four years the two 
Democratic leaders, by their superior capacity for legislative 
maneeuvre, have controlled much of the work of Congress 
although they had only thin, almost nominal majorities at 
their disposal. Now they have ample elbow-room in which 
to operate ; their party holds nearly two-thirds of the seats 
in each House, the largest partisan majority in twenty years. 
After 1960, however, the congressional leaders are unlikely 
to be given as free a hand as they enjoy at present. Although 
Mr Eisenhower is not without political resource, as the 
carly skirmishing over the new Budget has already made 
clear, his successor, whichever party he belongs to, will 
hardly exercise the powers of the Presidency with the same 
seif-éfiacing restraint. 

The objective of Mr Rayburn and Senator Johnson in 
their new political affluence remains the same as it was in 
the relative austerity of the past two Congresses. That aim 
is to keep the Democrats on a centre course: . maintaining 
bipartisanship in foreign policy; carrying forward the 
party’s tradition of liberalism on questions involving social 
welfare and natural resources ; 
easing the devisive issue of civil 
rights for Negroes ; and, above 
all, proving to the “swing 
voters ” that the Democrats can 
provide moderate, responsible 
government. The congressional 
leaders contend that their 
middle of the road policy is 
responsible for the party’s 
successes in the congressional 
elections. 

The liberals in the party have 
long disputed this. They attri- 
bute the Democrats’ successes 
in November primarily to the 
aggressiveness of men like 
Senator Douglas of Illinois and 
Senator Humphrey of Minne- 
sota who developed clear-cut 
challenges to the Eisenhower 
Administration on economic 
issues. More aggressiveness and 
not more moderation, the pro- 
gressives assert, is the way to 
a presidential victory in 1960. 
This divergence also extends to 


86th 
CONGRESs 


~ ete ee 
hes bos hac ghia 


“Might As Well Start Things Off With A Bang” 







foreign policy, or rather to the Democratic party’s relations 
with the Administration’s foreign policy makers, chiefly Mr 
Dulles. It was notable, for example, that last month while 
Senator Johnson was amicably serving as the Administra- 
tion’s spokesman at the United Nations on the problems of 
outer space, Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, one of the 
leaders of the liberal block, was angrily urging that Mr 
Dulles should be ousted, 

Although the outcome of the election served to increase 
substantially the strength of the northern liberals, they are 
not strong enough to sustain any determined challenge to 
the party’s entrenched congressional leaders. Mr Rayburn 
made that unmistakably clear on the House side before the 
session even began when he snuffed out an attempt to 
reduce the power of the House Rules Committee. This 
committee, under the leadership of Representative Howard 
Smith of Virginia, an arch-conservative, and under the con- 
trol of a bipartisan conservative coalition, has often been the 
graveyard of progressive legislation. This is because no 
measure can be moved to the floor for action until it has 
been given a legislative “ rule” by the Rules Committee. 

The liberals first favoured the restoration of the so-called 
“21-day rule” which provides that a Bill can be called up 
for action if the Rules Committee has not acted on it after 
twenty-one days. This rule was adopted in the Eighty-first 
Congress of 1949-50 with strong backing from President 
Truman, but the bipartisan con- 
servative coalition was able to 
repeal it in 1951. The alterna- 
tive proposal favoured by the 
liberals was simply to add one 
northern Democrat to the Rules 
Committee, widening its Demo- 
cratic majority from 8 to 4 to 
9 to 3. This change would have 
ensured a liberal majority for all 
domestic legislation except civil 
rights measures, on which even 
progressives from the South 
defect. 

Mr Rayburn rejected both 
changes, explaining that he dis- 
liked the 21-day rule because it 
interfered with the orderly 
routine of the House and that 
he could not change the parties’ 
balance on the committee 
because he had a gentleman’s 
agreement with Mr Martin of 
Massachusetts, then still the, 
Republican leader, not to-do so. | 
After Mr Rayburn laid down 
this line, the liberals abandoned 
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the struggle. In effect they accepted Mr Rayburn’s con- 
tention that it would be more effective to rely upon his 
personal influence with the often difficult Mr Smith than 
to alter the rules or routines of the House. 

By sheer weight of numbers, however, the newly elected 
Democrats, most of whom are of the liberal persuasion, 
are sure to have a leavening influence within the committees 
of the House. They will strengtherr the existing progressive 
majorities on the committees dealing with labour and educa- 
tion, banking and currency, and taxes and reciprocal trade. 
The addition of some individuals of exceptional experience 
and ability will also make a difference. Mr Chester Bowles, 
for example, a former Ambassador to India, who is a new 
member from Connecticut, is expected to brighten up the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The gain of thirteen seats by the Democrats in the Senate, 
plus the two Democrats from newly admitted Alaska, will 
have a less pronounced effect on the temper of the upper 
House. Only about half of the newcomers are aggressive 
liberals of the Douglas-Humphrey-Clark school ; the other 
half consists of middle-of-the-roaders whom Senator John- 
son will have no difficulty in fitting into his highly personal 
system of political power. 

The changes in the Republican leaders of the House and 
the Senate suggest that there will be a sharper partisan tone 
to debates during the next two years. In place of Repre- 
sentative Martin of Massachusetts, the amiable stalwart who 
had reigned over them for twenty years, the House Republi- 
cans in a surprise move elected Representative Halleck of 
Indiana, a younger, more ambitious and more aggressive 
figure, by a margin of 74 to 70 on a secret ballot. The 
change had no ideological significance, both men being 
routine conservatives ; it reflected instead the restlessness of 
the minority after its repeated defeats and a desire for a 
leader who would develop a more clear-cut partisan record. 
Mr Martin’s personal friendship with Mr Rayburn and his 
predilection for settling controversies by private arrange- 
ment had aroused the resentment of many members of his 


party. 

In the Senate the election of Mr Dirksen of Illinois by 
a vote of 20 to 14 over Mr Cooper of Kentucky was an 
anticipated victory for the old guard. Senator Dirksen, who 
has shown himself to be politically flexible, may well prove 
a more responsive agent of the Administration than his 
predecessor, stubborn Mr Knowland, but he is certain, in 
any event, to put on more impressive—if unavailing— 
forensic displays of indignation and partisan outrage. 


HE big imponderables of the new Congress are the 
foreign situation and the problem of racial segregation. 
Any major crisis with the Russians or any prolonged deteri- 
oration in world affairs which increased the likelihood of 
war would transform the congressional scene and push all 


normal political calculations to one side. The racial issue 
arouses profound emotions; and, once the unavoidable 
opening day clash in the Senate over the filibuster is past, 
all the artfulness of the Democratic leaders in Congress will 
be directed toward mollifying feelings on this subject and 
keeping it in the background. If racial problems should 
nevertheless cause an explosion of rancorous public dispute, 
there always exists the possibility that the thinly concealed 
antagonisms between North and South within the Demo- 
cratic party will bring about sharp political changes that 
cannot now be foreseen. 
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Leaving aside these two contingencies, the liberal revolu- 
tion of last November is probably going to have its biggest 
impact on the new Congress through its effect on the atti- 
tudes of the Democratic party’s congressional leaders, Mr 
Rayburn was, after all, one of the legislative architects of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal and Senator Johnson was 
one of that President’s most ardent supporters. While both 
have grown more conservative with the passage of the years, 
they are by no means insensible to pressures from the left. 
Legislative measures brought forth with their official bless- 
ing are likely to be more ambitious in scope and more pro- 
gressive in spirit than those introduced in the Congresses of 
the recent past. This will not wholly satisfy the liberal block, 
but most of its members most of the time are likely to act 
in accord with Speaker Rayburn’s perennial advice to new 
members : “ The way to get along is to go along.” 


Urgency in the Hemisphere 


T was only chance that the successful revolt against 

General Batista coincided with Dr Milton Eisenhower’s 
latest report to his brother on Latin America, but the Cuban 
sensation dramatises Dr Eisenhower’s contention that the 
whole continent is in a state of ferment and that his 
proposals, first made in 1953, have now become urgent. 
It also underlines his endorsement of Vice President Nixon’s 
suggestion that the United States should offer a hearty 
embrace to democratic leaders in the hemisphere and only 
a formal handshake to dictators. Dr Eisenhower recom- 
mends various other steps for fostering better understanding 
of the United States in Latin America, mainly by making 
more information available, and the creation of a high-level 
governmental council in Washington which would demon- 
strate the importance which the United States attaches to 
co-operation among the American republics. 

On the economic side progress is already being made 
towards setting up the inter-American financial institutions 
which Dr Eisenhower believes should advise on development 
plans as well as provide credit for them. Moreover, the 
American government has itself stepped up its lending to 
Latin America substantially during the past year. Practic- 
ally half the credits authorised by the Export-Import Bank 
in 1958 were to Latin American countries, which received 
$477 million. And the year closed with a spectacular com- 
bined loan by international, governmental and _ private 
agencies, $329 million, the largest amount of aid ever pro- 
vided for a single Latin American country, to reward 
Argentina for its sincere efforts to put its economy in order. 
This, it is hoped, will spur other countries to similar 
austerity in the hope of similar assistance ; economic reform 
would also make them more attractive to the private interests 
which have already provided 80 per cent of the United 
States capital invested in Latin America. 

Dr Eisenhower is prepared for the United States to 
co-operate with groups studying the problems of surplus 
commodities, is it has already done in the case of coffee, 
but he does not believe it should enter into any agreements 
on price stabilisation. .He recognises, with some under- 
standable embarrassment, that the United States, in 
disposing of its own agricultural surpluses—wheat and 
cotton, for example—and in protecting its own producers 
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During the next twelve months, additional plants for 
the production of petroleum chemicals will add their 
dramatic silhouettes to the changing Grangemouth 
skyline. The rapidly expanding demands of British 
industry for*the growing range of petroleum chemicals 
produced by British Hydrocarbon Chemicals have 
amply justified all the heavy investments in new pro- 
cesses and plant. By 1959, over £30m. will have been 
spent at the 400-acre Grangemouth site, where the 
production of chemicals from oil has already become 
one of Scotlund’s leading industries. With the con- 
tinued technical backing of its two parent companies 
—The British Petroleum Company and The Distillers 
Company—and the increasing use of petroleum 
chemicals throughout industry as a whole, British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals is playing its part in the ever 
widening horizons of this new Elizabethan age. 


Ethylene 


Ethy! Alcohol 


Diethy! Ether 


Isopropy! Alcohol 


Totrapropylene 
Butadiene 
*Polyethylene 


*Cumene/Phenol 


B.H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; paper; leather 
and food processing industries; pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 
Solvent for industrial finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the pharmaceutical 
industry. Anaesthetics. 


Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives). Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals. 


Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 
Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles, 


Sheet, film and monofilaments; household, medica! and 
laboratory articles. 


Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals, 


*PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1969 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 


TAB SI9 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal 


Reserve Bank, and Due from 
Bentinck TE nein a ieciseeecemecrne $701 681,840.20 
U.S. Government Obligations.. 568,778,717.90 
Loans and Bills Purchased 1,664,878,218.00 
Public Securities...  $98,897,690.35 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 9,600,000.00 
Other Securities... 27,587 ,408.47 
Credits Granted on n Acceptances 36,324,275.92 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 
Receivable, €te......ccce:.cssesceene 
Real Estate Bonds and 
Mortgages... 
Bank Premises... 


Total cairns 


38,387,462.96 


11,471,172.06 222,268,009.76 
16,974,949.56 


3, 174, 581 ,735. 42 


LIABILITIES 
Capital: 


(6,000,000 shares—$20 par) $120,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2.0.0.0... 98,876, 622.87 

Total. Capital: Funds -............- =... 
Deposits 
Foreign Funds Borrowe od 
Acceptances 
Less: Own Ac ceptances Held 
for Investment.....-ccrccceniene 


$418,876,622.87 
2,638,018,353.42 
sche pa dae 247,800.00 
$67 232,362.52 
25,940,553.03 
$41,291 ,809.49 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1959: 
Regular $4,800,000.00 
Paras inbenaeasice 4,800,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign 


Branches 85,621.05 


Reserve for E xpensesand Taxes  33,092,385.75 


Uther Liabilities ..... 33,369,142.84 —117,438,959.13 
iil Tae RN isa shsockasinsepeeinciaiaensewnrs $3, 174, 581,735. 42 


Assets carried at. $226,287,586.78 in the above statement 
are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


LONDON OFFICE 


33 LOMBARD STREET 
PLOUGH COURT, E.C.3 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MAIN OFFICE 
Fiith Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFLCE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


BRUSSELS 
27 Avenue des Arts 


PARIS 
4 Place de la Concorde 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL JRUSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1958 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1958) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities ‘and Securities 


Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities 


State, County, and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the ‘United States 


Government or its Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts -... 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances | 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES ... 


$1 ,860,453,871.96 


2,398, 143,579.13 
124,372,037.99 
740,290, 190.72 
154,734,050. 16 


1,382, 149,369.30 
4,279,738, 981.37 
130,696,396.48 
150,067,009.00 
_-__70,207;265.61 


«+ $11,290,852,751.72 


LIABILITIES 


Capital ... 
Surplus ... 
Undivided Profits and Reserves 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


{ Demand * 
DEPOSITS ) Savings and time 


Liability on Acceptances a 
Reserve for Interest, taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$160,000,000.00 
,000,000.CO 
107,536,822.99 


$607 536,822.99 


103,77! ,685.06 
$4,975,210,399.13 
5°332,350.593-47 | 10,307, 560,992.60 


152,985,857.84 
118,997,393.23 


ose -+» $11,290,852,751.72 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 


London Branch : 
27-29 WALBROOK E.C.4. 


O.her Overseas branches : 


West End Branch : 
29 DAVIES STREET W.1. 


Manila, Tokvo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 


Bangkok, Guam. 


Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability 


Bank of 


America 


(International) 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1958 


Home Office — New York, N.Y. 


Branches: Duesseldorf * Singapore Paris * Beirut ° 


Guatemala City 


(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1958) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due trom Banks $136,330,592.04 


United Staces Government 

Obligations ... ... ... 13,646,792.97 
15,487,814.21 
. 141,269,082.88 


Customers’ ae for 
Acceptances ... whe 


Other securities 
Loans and Discounts 


26,056, 780.SC 


Accrued Interest and Other 


Resources 2, 128,808.03 


TOTAL RESOURCES. ..$334,919,870.63 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $34,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,290,000.00 
Unuivided 

Profits 1,201,812.11 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $42,001.612.1! 
Reservé for Possible Loan 

Losses... ite 2,630,002. 42 
Deposits... . 260, 529, 535.0! 
Liabilicy on Acceptances ... 27,575, 309.75 
Reserve for Interest, 

Vemee, C00. ine cms 2, 183,211.34 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. ..$334,919,870.63 
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of oil and metals, has not always acted in full accordance 
with its declared trade policy. Developments of this type 
have perhaps had a more destructive effect on American 
relations with the northern part of the hemisphere than with 
the southern and have been, as so often before, one of the 
main topics of this week’s economic discussions in Ottawa 
between Canadian and United States cabinet ministers. 
While some progress is said to have been made in dealing 
with these and other difficulties no final solutions seem to 
have been reached. It would be surprising if they had. 


Rockefeller’s Taxing Role 


R NELSON ROCKEFELLER, who proved in November, 

by a margin of 570,000 votes, that he was an energetic 
and most attractive Republican candidate, was sworn in as 
Governor of New York State last week and now has his 
chance to display more solid merits. As the only prominent 
member of his party to win a great victory in a Democratic 
year, he will necessarily—and cheerfully—be measured 
against the responsibilities of an even more exalted office. 
For Mr Rockefeller now governs a state which has provided 
four of the country’s Presidents and nine of its presidential 
candidates ; moreover, although he insists tactfully on wear- 
ing all three political labels—conservative, liberal and pro- 
gressive—he stands with the modern wing of his party, not 
with the old guard which was so decisively repudiated in 
November. The new Governor devoted the-lion’s share of 
his inaugural address to an enlightened, if very general, dis- 
cussion of international and national issues. Clearly Mr 
Rockefeller does not want to be confined to the housekeep- 
ing problems of any state—even if it is the Empire State 
and the wealthiest of all. 


Yet New York presents a real challenge to any Republican 
who hopes to combine progressive social policies with 
financial responsibility, as Mr Rockefeller does and as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower once set out to do. The state faces a $220 
million deficit in the financial year, which begins in April, 
because of falling revenues during the recession and because 
increases in certain state programmes are mandatory. It is 
too late now to put up the taxes on income earned in 1958, 
which fall due in April, But Mr Rockefeller has gone to 
great pains to make it quite clear that more money must be 
found, not just by raising the taxes on petrol and cigarettes, 
which would bring in about $100 million in a full year, but 
possibly also by raising taxes on income and instituting a 
“ pay-as-you-earn ” system. 

Even if the budget can be balanced, on paper, by February 
Ist, the economic growth which the Governor wants will 
have to be swift to provide the revenues to support the 
better education, more social welfare, and greater cultural 
opportunities which he has promised New Yorkers. The 
state educational authorities already are asking for an 
additional $123 million for next year. Some economies have 
already been put into effect ; Mr Rockefeller’s first appoint- 
ments have been promising ; and he plans a study of the 
executive organisation of the state to achieve greater 
efficiency. These steps are unlikely to bear a great harvest 
in the year and a half before the Republican presidential 
convention. But the energy and resolution with which Mr 
Rockefeller tackles his first elective job may be great enough 
to impress the delegates. 
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Institutions Go to Market 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


NSTITUTIONAL investors—mutual funds, life insurance 

companies, savings banks and pension funds and indi- 
vidual trusts managed by banks—have always been a signifi- 
cant influence in the American stock market, but in 1958 
they were clearly a dominant one. The share of the issues 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange which is held by 
institutions has risen from a value of $9.5 billion—or 12.4 
per cent of the total outstanding—in 1949 to an estimated 
$40 billion—over 16 per cent of the total—at the end of 
1958. These figures do not include equities in those indi- 
vidual trusts which are institutional in character ; if these 
are added, the 1958 total comes to over $80 billion, or 
about 30 per cent, of the value of all issues on the New 
York Exchange. 

Most of the growth in institutional portfolios is due to the 
steady and often spectacular rise in the values of securities 
over the past ten years, but the annual accumulation of 
funds available for investment is also growing larger. Pen- 
sion funds, for example, which owned $500 million worth 
of equities in 1949, made net purchases of $1 billion last 
year. Other institutions were big buyers in 1958, particu- 
larly in the second half of the year, and this helped to 
accelerate the rise in share prices. The enormous purchas- 
ing power of the institutions can be exaggerated, for they do 
not always operate in the same way. A mutual fund looking 
for capital appreciation will not pursue the same investment 
policy as a savings bank seeking safe yields ; and frequently 
one institution will sell a big block of an issue at the precise 
moment when others are buying. But even when their 
policies differ, the institutions, with their staffs of tech- 
nicians and analysts, form the single most important pool of 
professional opinion, and are largely responsible for the 
prestige and respectability now associated with investment 
in equities. 

In spite of the countless tales about barbers, secretaries 
and bootblacks playing the stock market, it was only in the 
upper-income groups that ownership of equities was 
common before the last world war. Since then much wider 
distribution has become possible as a result of the huge 
rise in personal incomes at all levels, but much of the credit 
for the actual increase belongs to the open-ended mutual 
funds, whose energetic sales campaigns have stressed the 
safety—and the profitability—of investment in equities. 
The satisfactory performance of these funds, which owes 
as much to inflation as to professional management, has 
expanded the demand for equities in general, not just for 
shares in mutual funds. Moreover, great publicity has 
been given to the concept of “ growth stocks.” and “ dollar 
averaging ” by the institutions and these have helped to 
overcome the small investor’s fear of losing his shirt. 


HE performance of the stock market in 1958 demon- 
+ strated the respect in which the public holds 
institutional dogma. Last winter, when business activity 
was declining rapidly, spokesmen for the mutual funds were 
publicly expressing their faith in common stocks, while 
privately they were expressing their concern over the possi- 
bility of a prolonged recession which would bring with it the 
threat of large redemptions of mutual fund shares. Other 
institutions were similarly cautious ; while they did little 
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outright selling, there was some switching to defensive issues 
and a good deal of hesitancy about making new commit- 
ments. But the public did not lose confidence. In fact, 
there was a marked increase in purchases of mutual fund 
shares which forced the funds to expand their investment 
programmes. And as soon as the down-turn showed signs 
of levelling out, other institutions began practising what they 
had been preaching. Their buying, combined with that of 
individuals, resulted in the return of the bull market. 

Whatever motivates the general public, the institutional 
demand for equities is based largely on the increasing 
stability of the national economy. In the highly cyclical 
period between the world wars institutional investors 
avoided equities which fluctuated with rises and falls in cor- 
porate earnings, and gave priority to the safety provided by 
fixed income obligations. But the economy’s ability to resist 
downward pressures, which has now been tested on three 
separate occasions in the post-war period, changed this. 
The institutional preference for equities was already well 
established before last year’s decline, but there is no doubt 
that the relative shortness of the decline hardened and 
confirmed the trend. The bond market’s fall from grace, 
the result of speculative excess on one hand and psychotic 
fears of inflation on the other, served to exalt the status 
of equities and hastened the conversion of the remaining 
sceptics. Fear of inflation was also a recognised factor in the 
decision of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and its subsidiaries, which together hold $2.6 billion in 
pension funds, to put 10 per cent of these assets into com- 
mon stocks. AT & T’s action was followed by other con- 
servative pension funds and stirred up the savings banks 
and insurance companies to ask for increases in the present 
legal limits on equity holdings in their portfolios. 

This cult of equities has led to a severe shortage of these 
shares. The amount available for purchase is limited largely 
by the tax laws which, by making interest payments on 
bonds—but not on dividends—tax deductible, restricts the 
supply of new equity issues and, by assessing a capital gains 
levy, tends to freeze outstanding shares in the portfolios of 
permanent investors. Because institutional investors buy 
in volume, they usually deal in actively-traded issues with a 
large number of shares outstanding. Of the 1,500 com- 
panies whose shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the institutions have big holdings in about 200 
“ investment grade ” issues which, not surprisingly, are also 
the public’s favourites. These are the issues that, by and 
large, show the biggest gains, mainly because too much 
money is chasing too few shares. 


HE managers of institutional money are becoming more 

and more apprehensive at the public’s persistence in 
following their lead. But there is nothing they can do about 
it The portfolios of the open-end and closed-end funds 
are published quarterly and are closely followed as buying 
guides. The portfolios of other institutional investors are 
not exposed to such consistent scrutiny, but brokers can 
count on increasing their trade with individual customers 
by airing rumours of institutional transactions. 

The enhanced value of equities, especially of issues 
formerly regarded as cyclical—steels, machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment, paper, metals—has a permanent look. 
Institutional enalysts are in fact upgrading many issues that 
were once termed semi-speculative to the ranks of stable 
investments, while an ever-widening search is on for 
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speculative situations which give promise of. providing big 
gains. But there is growing concern that some of the 
groups—like drugs and electronics—which the institutions 
have made popular are being bought too liberally by indivi- 
dual investors who lack the balance of more stable holdings. 

The public’s tendency to follow the dollar averaging 
System—to invest'a fixed sum in the same issue over a long 
period—is also questioned by the institutions. The success 
of the system depends on undeviating adherence to it, a 
test of discipline that an institution, which can count on 
a constant accumulation of funds, can meet more readily 
than an individual who depends on what may turn out 
to be a fluctuating personal income. Yet individual 
investors and investment clubs are now resorting to dollar 
averaging, particularly by means of the monthly share 
purchase plan that bears the New York Exchange’s stamp 
of approval. 

It is obvious that the institution and the individual share 
the same desire for increased profits and dividends, but 
professional fund managers, who are themselves executives 
in large enterprises,-are likely to support the policies of the 
large enterprises whose shares they hold, including pro- 
posals for higher pay and bonuses for executives and, of 
course, more liberal pension plans, all of which are of 
dubious benefit to the small shareholder. The institutions 
rarely seek to improve the management of a company in 
which they hold shares ; if they dislike a company or fear 
unwanted changes, then they sell out as advantageously 
as possible. Some critics claim that this hurts the indi- 
vidual investor but the institutions, anxious to avoid the 
more serious charge that they are dictating to a company’s 
managers, take the position that their responsibility is 
limited to their own shareholders. 

No matter how far the trend towards domination of the 
equity market by the institutions goes, and the peak has 
probably not yet been reached, it is no insurance against a 
decline in stock market prices. This could come without 
any wholesale liquidation by the institutions ; a definite 
slowdown in their buying of equities is all that would be 
needed, so great is their power today. 


Now There are Forty-Nine 


URING the nineteenth cen- 
D tury Americans made a 
habit of admitting new states 
to the Union, but last Satur- 
day’s proclamation of state- 
hood for Alaska, the first 
addition for nearly fifty years, 
brought with it a number of 
technical questions with which 
people nowadays are not 
accustomed to dealing. The founding fathers had answered 
the first with their provisions for ensuring staggered terms 
in the Senate: the two new Senators each drew a slip of 
paper from a box to settle the length of each man’s service. 
Neither drew six years ; Senator Gruening has a four-year 
term, Senator Bartlett only two. By proclaiming statehood 
on January 3rd, the day the new Congress officially took 
over from the old, President Eisenhower ensured that the 
Senators from Alaska would have exactly the same status 
as the other newly-elected members. 
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The President also made the final decision on the new 
flag, the twenty-sixth design the United States has had, 
after a special cabinet commission had reviewed nearly 2,000 
suggestions. The pattern chosen does not come into use 
officially until July 4th and may well be superseded after 
only a year, since before Independence Day comes in 1960 
Congress seems likely to have given ‘Hawaii statehood as 
well. One advantage of the new design—the now traditional 
thirteen stripes for the original states and forty-nine stars 
for the number of states today—is supposed to be that a 


fiftieth star can be fitted in easily ; but it is difficult to see. 


how this can be done satisfactorily without some fairly 
drastic revision. 

An official abbreviation for the name of the new state 
is also warited, although it is so long and its name is so 
short that the map makers at least ought to be able to 
write the word in full. “ Ala.” has been pre-empted by 
Alabama ; “ Aaa.,” which may in the end be chosen, seems 


OLD FLAG 





NEW FLAG 


nearly as unwelcoming as “Alas.” No one seems to have 
proposed “ Ask.,” although this is what many people believe 
Alaska will be forced to do—ask for federal funds to help 
it to carry the new burdens of statehood and to make up 
for the neglect from which, according to its new officials, 
it suffered during its ninety years of inferior status. Cer- 
tainly the Governor, Mr Egan, and the majority in the 
Legislature, which meets towards the end of January, will 
not find it easy to make ends meet, particularly since they 
are Democrats who put social welfare before economy: And 
the burden of maintaining the biggest state in the Union will 
fall on only 215,000 residents, fewer than in any other state. 


Bank Hold-up 


ORTIFIED by its sweeping victory in the Bethlehem 

Steel case, the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice is taking more interest in* business mergers which 
are likely to lead to greater concentration and to reduce 
competition. Banks, which are subject to, state banking 
authorities and in most cases to the supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board as well, have so far been able to 
combine without being held to account under the anti- 
merger provisions of the Clayton Act. But the Department 
of Justice, which three years ago raised no objection when 
the Chase National Bank and the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company joined forces to become the third largest bank in 
the country, has announced that it is examining the pro- 
posed merger of J. P. Morgan and Company with the 
Guaranty Trust Company to see if it violates the anti-trust 
laws. Those laws, it is interesting to recall, were in con- 
siderable part a response to the industrial giants such as 
the US Steel Corporation which the first J. P. Morgan 
created by a series of mergers at the turn of the century. 
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Section 7 of the Clayton Act, which covers bank amalga- 
mations brought about by an exchange of shares, the 
method apparently chosen in this case, forbids mergers 
which tend to restrict competition in any line of commerce 
in any part of the country, or which tend to create a mono- 
poly. The Guaranty Trust Company and J. P. Morgan 
are both “ wholesale” banks, which deal primarily with 
other banks and large business concerns ; merged, they 
would have total resources of $4 billion and would become 
the third largest bank in New York City and the fourth 
largest in the country. Although Morgan’s, with deposits 
of $791 million, compared with $2.5 billion for the Guaranty 
Trust, is much the smaller, the officers of this historic and 
still most influential bank are to have many of the plums 
in the new concern ; and the chairman of Morgan’s fore- 
sees “ intensified competition” with the other big banks. 
In the Bethlehem case, however, an exactly similar conten- 
tion by the defendants was judged irrelevant. 


The inquiries of the Department of Justice do not neces- 
sarily mean that it will intervene, or that the amalgamation 
will not take place. But there are other hurdles to be 
surmounted. The Federal Reserve authorities have power 
to bar the operation of branches by a bank, though this 
would not necessarily be fatal to a bank dealing with great 
corporations rather than with small depositors. Permission 
must also be sought from the New York State Superinten- 
dent of Banks, who has already said that the burden of 
proof is on the two banks to prove that their merger will 
not harm existing competition. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The controlling interest in the Chicago Daily News, 
which has belonged since 1944 to Mr John S. Knight, who 
also owns a number of other important newspapers, has been 
sold to Mr Marshall Field who founded the Chicago Sun- 
Times during the war. While the afternoon News has in’ 
the past been by no means as liberal as the morning Sun- 
Times, it has been much more so than its only direct com- 
petitor, the Chicago American, originally a Hearst paper, 
which was taken over in 1956 by the reactionary Chicago 
Tribune. The Tribune is the only morning paper in the 
city, apart from the Sun-Times and the two will therefore 
now be in continuous rivalry throughout the day. 


® * * 


The strike which had held down Eastern Air Lines for 
over five weeks was settled on New Year’s Day when the 
company agreed not to require the engineer who is the third 
member of the flight crew on a jet airliner to qualify as a 
pilot for the present ; to stifle the pilots’ objection to this 
settlement, the company then agreed to increase the flight 
crew to four by adding a third pilot. American Airlines is 
still grounded, however, and on Monday the company laid 
off nearly all of its 20,000 other employees. 


® - * 


In 1958, for the first time since 1950, fewer babies were 
born than in the previous year—4,248,000, 53,000 less than 
1957's record. In 1957 the marriage rate had declined by 
4 per cent. 





This is a true story, 
but because business 
between ECGD and 
exporters is strictly 
confidential any 
details which could 
identify the exporter 
have been left out. 
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Manufacturer s exports 
multiply 26 times in 10 years! * 


From an export turnover of £81,000 to over £2,000,000 in just ten years! 
That’s the success story of a manufacturer in the radio industry who went after 
the world markets in 1948 with the right sort of backing—ECGD insurance, 

In fact, had it not been for ECGD cover during these past ten years, a number 
of unforeseen losses might have cost him £236,000. What a good thing 

he was insured! For although £82,000 of this money has since been recovered, 
these are the sort of losses that no exporter, however big, can afford to face alone. 
There’s money, big money, to be made in the export markets. But a few bad 
debts or a suddenly blocked currency could bring serious financial loss. 

If you’re all set to launch out overseas, first have a talk with your ECGD man. 
With ECGD behind you, you get your money whatever happens. 

For consumer goods the cost averages less than 10/- for every £100 insured. 


| EXPORT CREDITS 
| GUARANTEE 
| DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. | E-C.G.D.isaGovernment 


Department set up to help 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, peenee. Inceartem tee 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, fully explained in the booklet } 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, ; ‘Payment Secured’. ; 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 5 eee Sa ' 


talk it over with your ECGD man 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS. 








The European Rift 


A diary of the events which led up to the split between Britain and the six 
countries of the European Economic Community. 


1S the year Europeans look back to when they 
I 9 4O talk of Britain’s relationship with the Conti- 

nent. In that catastrophic year Mr Churchill 
breached a barrier of prejudices by proposing a union of 
the British and French nations. His offer reflected a pro- 
found historical truth, for 1940 was the end of the era when 
individual European nations could queen it in the world 
alone. And in that hour of physical isolation Britain came 
in a sense nearer than ever before to many European hearts. 

In 1946 it therefore seemed natural that Mr Churchill, 
speaking at Ziirich, should give the first resounding expres- 
sion to the ideal of European unity. All over western 
Europe men were looking for a new ideal that would restore 
their self-respect, for a new system suited to a dangerous 
world in which their individual countries could not stand 
alone. Gradually there appeared a band of political leaders 
—Spaak, De Gasperi, Schuman, Adenauer, Monnet—dedi- 
cated to the idea of European unity, not just in the form of 
“membership of a club” or a “ good neighbour policy,” 
but in the form of a new federation, a United States of 
Europe. 

The 1945-1951 Labour government, preoccupied with 
social transformation at home and political transformation 
in the postwar Commonwealth, did not share these ideas. 
In 1949 Britain backed the creation of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg, but was opposed to: letting it acquire 
any powers. Many of the “ Europeans” on the Continent 
were becoming suspicious of British motives. 


- 1950 the first rift opened between Britain and the six 
countries that have now formed the European Economic 
Community. In May, 1950, M. Robert Schuman, ‘then 
French foreign minister, proposed the establishment of a 
high authority to control west European production of coal 
and steel. This was presented as the first step in a 
rapprochement between France and Germany which was 


to lead to European federation. The French invited Britain . 


to join in the talks on the “ Schuman plan;” but made it 
clear that they regarded acceptance of the goals of a supra- 
national authority and ultimate political unity as a pre- 
condition of attendance. The British government disliked 
this prior commitment and in June, 1950, declined the 
invitation. The six-nation Coal and Steel Community began 
Operations in 1953; Britain has remained outside, linked 
with it only by a tenuous association. 

Until 1951, many “ Europeans ” hoped that a Conserva- 
tive government would prove less aloof than Labour. It 
was Mr Churchill who had first publicly called for a joint 
European army in the Assembly of the Council of Europe 
in August, 1950 ; and his son-in-law, Mr Sandys, drafted 
the first plan for it. During the winter of 1950-51 the 





French and their five partners developed the concept of a 
European Defence Community (EDC). In October, 1951, 
Mr Churchill’s government took office ; but within a few 
months it made it clear that Britain could not join the EDC. 
When, in August, 1954, the plan for a European army— 
and with it the project for a political union—was finally 
killed, it was the French Assembly that struck the fatal 
blow. But Britain’s aloofness was not forgotten. by the 
“ Europeans.” 


ia in 1954, as the dust settled over the corpse of the 
EDC, and the Paris Agreements for the seven-nation 
Western European Union (WEU) were hastily concluded, 
on the initiative of Mr Eden, as an alternative means of 
bridling West Germany’s new armed forces, these men 
began to seek a way of “ relaunching ” the European idea. 
They turned to economics. Since 1948, some of the best 
practical teamwork in Europe had been achieved through 
the 17-nation Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) ; and Britain had’ played an active part 
in its successful efforts to liberalise- trade. 

During 1955 the low tariff countries, led by Benelux, 
who were irked by the restriction of OEEC’s work to the 
easing of quotas, urged that ‘it should also tackle the 
lowering of tariffs. But once again Britain held back ; and 
meanwhile the Six began to miove on by themselves. In 
June, 1955, their ministers met at Messina, and set up the 
“ Spaak committees ” to work out plans for a customs union 
and an atomic community (Euratom). 

There still seemed, even late in 1955, to be a chance 
that Britain might join in. At France’s suggestion, British 
experts were invited to sit with the Spaak committees in 
Brussels ; this invitation was accepted. 

November, 1955, may prove to have been a decisive 
date. The work of M. Spaak’s committee on the common 
market had gone so far that he asked for some commitment 
from the British on the long-term purpose of the talks, 
if they wished to extend their stay in Brussels. Britain’s 
response was to withdraw its experts. 

In April, 1956, the Spaak team reported to the six govern- 
ments ; in May they instructed it to go ahead with the 
negotiation of treaties setting up the two new communities— 
economic and atomic. 


EANWHILE, partly in reaction to the work of the Six, 
partly under a liberal impulse of its own, the British 
government was changing its mind about freer trade in 
Europe. The ideas of enlightened officials were given 
political drive by Mr Thorneycroft, then President of the 
Board of Trade, who sensed the invigorating value of 
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free trade, and by Mr Macmillan, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and long a close follower of Mr Churchill, who 
clearly saw Britain’s political need to find new strength 
in closer association with Europe. 

So, in July, 1956, Britain proposed in the OEEC the 
creation of a European free trade area. At the end of 
September, 1956, it put the idea to a meeting of Common- 
wealth finance ministers and a few days later explained 
it to the public. The lack of rules and institutions in the 
free trade area plan, as compared to the common market 
plan, and its pragmatic spirit, had many economic virtues ; 
and it was well designed for British political conditions. 
Latent in the free trade area—in the merging of national 
economies which it implied—were many of the political and 
social implications of the common market ; but Britain was 
to be guided gently into the European family, without 
sudden shocks, and care was taken of particular British 
interests—the Commonwealth, the farmer. 

At the end of 1956 an’ OEEC working party, in which 
all the member countries were represented agreed that a 
free trade area was possible. In January, 1957, when 
M. Spaak visited London on the morrow of Mr Macmillan’s 
becoming prime minister, Mr Thorneycroft proposed imme- 
diate negotiations between the Six and the “other six” 
countries most interested in the free trade area (Britain, 
Austria, Switzerland and the Scandinavians). At M. Spaak’s 


request, however, Britain agreed to wait until after the . 


common market treaty was signed. But, meanwhile, the 
solidarity of the Six had grown enormously since Messina ; 
and to the devoted band in the country house outside 
Brussels, where their negotiations had reached a decisive 
stage, the outside world, Britain, the free trade area, seemed 
far away. 

On March 25, 1957, the treaties to set up a European 
Economic Community and an atomic community were 
signed in Rome. In February the OEEC council had agreed 
to carry on technical discussions on the free trade area so 
that major decisions could be taken by July, but these talks 
proved desultory. In May the British government, still 
determined to show that there were no destructive motives 
in its European plans, again agreed not to press the free 
trade area project until the Rome treaty had been ratified 
in France and Germany—which was done in July, 1957. 

_ Soon after that the British cabinet, disconcerted by the 
delays, undertook something of a reappraisal. It considered, 
but rejected, the idea of joining Euratom and the Coal and 
Steel Community, and instead appointed Mr Maudling, the 
Paymaster-General, to drive the free trade area plan home. 
In October, the OEEC council approved the creation of a 
free trade area in parallel with the common market, set up 
a ministerial committee to negotiate it, and put Mr Maudling 
in the chair. It was only when he took up his task that it 
became clear just how difficult it was. 


N January 1, 1958, the twin treaties of the Six came 
into force. The new European institutions, which 
already have some powers to overrule the member govern- 
ments and will acquire more, were set up. The Six began 
to send their best men to Brussels to work their new 
creation. It became clear that they were prepared to give 
it high political priority and to adapt their national policies 
considerably to that end. Whatever its commercial advan- 
tages, the free trade area offered them no political alterna- 
tive to the Treaty of Rome. 
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During 1958 French opposition to the free trade area 
plan changed from a combination of lip-service with reser- 
vations and delaying tactics into a much more explicit 
resistance. Although much of this opposition arises from 
sheer protectionism, the painful medicine of the common 
market, which is already laying France open to foreign 
competition, has nevertheless been accepted—on political 
grounds. France’s young “Europeans” see European 
institutions as a means of regenerating both their country’s 
economy and its political life ; and the common market has 
also appealed to them—like the EDC and the Coal and Stee 
Community—as a means of harnessing German energies 
to European ends. The free trade area, in contrast, has 
seemed to them to jeopardise these political aims. 

Thus, behind the French case against the free trade area, 
which was first expressed in a memorandum to the other 
members of the Six in March, 1958, there has lain a strange 
alliance between destructive nationalist protectionism and 
the forward-looking idea of European unity. 

In October the Six took up a common position in Mr 
Maudling’s committee. In six months of negotiation 
between themselves they had got rid of a lot of the pro- 
tectionist French demands ; but they kept most of the 
others—the demand for a different balance of economic 
interests (here the Commonwealth comes in), the demand 
for some tafiff harmonisation, and for other commitments 
on broad policy akin to those in the Treaty of Rome. 

During the summer of 1958 the British made it clear that 
they were ready to leave out some sectors of French 
industry altogether, to accept subsidies to others, to give 
France a special position—in other words to go a long way 
to appease French protectionism. But they never succeeded 
in starting a real dialogue with the French. On November 
15th Mr Maudling broke off the talks in his committee 
after a French spokesman had appeared to go back even 
on the position the Six had just taken up. 

On January 1, 1959, the process of tariff and quota dis- 
armament began in the common market. Unless some new 
provisional arrangements can stave off or modify the dis- 
crimination against non-members which this means, a prece- 
dent will be set which runs counter to the basic purpose 
of the free trade area. Meanwhile the Six have given the 
European Commission (the executive of their economic 
community) the task of elaborating their long-term position ; 
and, as is noted on page 115, the Council of Ministers of 
OEEC is to tackle the problem once again. 


France’s Princeling 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


6 7NES Princes Qui Nous Gouvernent” was the con- 

e temptuous title of the last book published by the 
man who this week became the first prime minister of the 
Fifth Republic. On Thursday a salvo of twenty-one guns 
in Paris proclaimed that the last official touches had been 
put to the country’s new institutions. M. Coty, having 
helped in the transfer of power, has gone. General de 
Gaulle has taken over as president, giving up the leader- 
ship of the government. It has been known for some time 
that this job, which now bears the British title of prime 
minister in place of the Third and Fourth Republics’ 
“ president of the council,” would go to the general’s faithful 
lieutenant, M. Michel Debré. 
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Michel Debré was born 47 years ago in Paris of a pro- 


fessional, upper middle class family.. His father’s is a highly © 


esteemed name in the French medical profession. (Bio- 
graphers are reluctant to probe deeper into his ancestry 
since diehard nationalists might object to the Jewish blood 
that apparently flows in the veins of this new champion of 
French nationalism.) After showing brilliant promise in 
his studies in law and politics, the young Debré passed into 
the higher civil service. In 1938 his distaste for the political 
“ system ” was not yet sufficiently pronounced to prevent 
him from joining the staff of M. Paul Reynaud, then a 
minister in the Daladier government. 

When the war came, he was called up as a cavalry officer. 
He was taken prisoner, escaped, and served for a time in 


_the French administration in Morocco. In 1942 he went 


back to France and joined the resistance movement. The 
French authorities in London must have had confidence in 
him despite his youth, since he was entrusted, soon after, 
with the preparations for setting up the postwar administra- 
tion (the job was partly concerned with efforts to minimise 
communist influence). 

After General de Gaulle’s return, he worked for a time 
in the general’s cabinet. In 1946 he tried, unsuccessfully, 
to get elected to parliament. After that he served on the 
French commissariat for German and Austrian affairs, but 
two years later he finally entered parliament through the 
back door—the upper chamber. Once in the Council of 
the Republic, he rapidly became the chief gaullist spokes- 
man. He used the rostrum and his prolific pen to attack 
successive governments for their weakness (to which his 
party greatly contributed) and for the decadence of France. 
He was the champion of nationalism, the arch-enemy of 
the European Defence Community and the common market. 
He described the “European” ideology as an anti- 
nationalist heresy, and European integration as an obstacle 
to the French mission in North Africa. 


OWARDS the end of 1957, sensing that the hour had 
1 aan struck, M. Debré started a weekly called Courrier 
de la Colére. There, and elsewhere, he vituperated-against 
the government, particularly for its pliability when faced 
with the alleged pressure of the Anglo-American good 
offices mission after the Sakiet affair. On April 15, 1958, 
M. Debré delivered his indictment against the government in 
the Council of the Republic, and M. Gaillard’s cabinet was 
defeated in the Assembly on the same day. M. Debré, one of 
the few gaullists who had not been tempted by office under 
the Fourth Republic, received his reward for faithfulness. 
General de Gaulle made him minister of justice and, as 
such, he played a key part in drafting the new constitution. 
He also carried out a reform of the judiciary. He joined 
the directing committee of the neo-gaullist UNR party 
at its creation. And when the UNR scored its electoral 
success, he became the obvious choice for prime minister 
since he was both more reliable and more obedient to the 
general than, say, M. Soustelle. 

M. Debré’s past jingoistic outbursts, his attacks against 
“Europe ” and Anglo-Saxon interference, are a source of 
worry in certain quarters. But it should be remembered 
that the new head of government, though he may interfere 
with the execution of policy, is no longer the real policy 
maker. True, he can be sure of a greater stability than his 
predecessors. The powers of parliament have been curbed; 
in any case, the neo-gaullists and conservatives have a com- 
fortable majority in the National Assembly. But in the new 
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structure the prime minister is overshadowed by the presi- 
dent of the republic. It is the president who nominates the 
prime minister and other members of the government, and 
who appoints to all the important jobs, civil as well as 
military. It is the president who commands the armed 
forces, who negotiates treaties, and who can dissolve the 
assembly or assume all powers in a national emergency. 

In constitutional terms it is possible to imagine a situation 
in which a prime minister, tired of his hybrid position and 
backed by parliament, might defy the president. But such 
a trial of strength is most unlikely with this president and 
this parliament. General de Gaulle dotted the “ i’s ” in his 
last message: “ Guide of France and head of the republican 
state, I shall exercise supreme power in its full scope and 
according to the new spirit which brought it to me.” The 
seat of political power in France has been moved to the 
Elysée Palace, where General de Gaulle has taken up 
residence. It may be unfair to M. Debré, chosen for his 
faithfulness rather than his ideas, to rank him among ces 
princes qui gouvernent. The new princes, it seems, are not 
called to govern but to carry out orders. 


REFUGEES IN CENTRAL EUROPE—I 


Somewhere Cheap to Live 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OMETIMES by design, sometimes because there is no room 
S anywhere else, refugees from east Germany share the 
same west German camps as foreign refugees who may have 
been drifting from one camp to another since the end of 
the war. The rooms where the Germans are living are often 
the more squalid. The force of their numbers piles them 
into tiered bunks, and since they have only been in camp 
a few months—and have every hope and intention of moving 
on directly—they have not bothered to paint the packing- 
case furniture, or to stick photographs on the walls. But the 
squalor is superficial ; there is no doubt where the atmo- 
sphere is bleaker. The Germans still have confidence that 
eventually things will turn out all right ; the non-Germans 
have often waited too long. 

A lot is talked about “ camp psychosis ”—that failure of 
spirit which makes a refugee frightened of leaving the 
security of camp life. More often than not this neurosis is a 
straightforward fear of the expense of life outside the camp. 
But now that the reborn German army wants to take back 
most of its barracks, the refugees who have been camping 
in them are having to move out. Nobody yet knows for 
sure where they will all go. 

Since very few of them have a chance of emigrating, the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr Lindt, 
plans to move them into housing schemes on the fringes of 
large towns. In Germany, those refugees who are able to 
work can usually find jobs, and once outside the camps the 
children, at least, will be able to melt into ordinary German 
life. Dr Lindt is now trying to raise $6 million for his 
building programme in Germany and Austria. But since 
there will almost certainly not be enough money, and there- 
fore not enough cheap flats, the refugees left out of the 
housing schemes will have to be shifted into the prisoner- 
of-war camps of wood hutments that the war left dotted 


Continued on page 138 
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In Search of the 





























“Don’t fire until you see the whites of their eyes”, a famous Americz 
general told his men at the Battle of Bunker Hill. That may ha 
been sound tactics in 1775, but is hardly applicable today when th 
enemy himself cannot even be seen. 

To help in the defence against the Unseen Enemy, Hawker Siddeleg 
has a stake in three types of missiles and rockets : Seaslug, ‘Stand-Of 
Bomb and Black Knight. What is their purpose? 

Seaslug, produced and developed -by Armstrong Whitworth Aircra 
is the Royal Navy’s first ship-to-air guided missile designed to proted 
the Fleet from high-flying bombers. During one test firing from th 
trial ship HMS Girdle Ness recently, one missile destroyed the targd 
aircraft ; the second hit the largest piece of wreckage! 

The Avro ‘Stand-Off’ Bomb gives extra flexibility in attack to Britain’ 
V-bombers. It enables a remote, unseen target to be destroyed b 
the air-launched bomb without the aircraft having to penetrate 
enemy’s outer ring of defences. Guided by inertial navigation, th 
weapon cannot be jammed and thus makes counter-measures ve 
difficult if not impossible. 

Black Knight has put Britain into the Space Age. On its first launching 
this single-stage rocket, powered by an Armstrong Siddeley “Gamma 
rocket engine, reached ‘Sputnik’ height. Black Knight is being ust 
in a research programme which includes re-entry problems. In the ques 
to seek out the unseen, Hawker Siddeley’s Aviation Division is helpi 
to provide the eyes and shield of Britain’s Defence. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 
Peron citi iapeatini DIVISION 


: Pioneer ...and World Leader in Aviation 
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Continued from page 135 


about the country, or into barracks so dreary and so incon- 
venient that even the army does not want them. 

The High Commissioner’s “ non-operational ” mandate is 
interpreted strictly in Germany. So far all he has been able 
to do is to use his emergency fund (Unref) money to buy 
a very small share in German housing projects. These 
houses, put up by building societies as good investments, 
are admirably suited for a family of average size and 
moderate means. But about half the refugees still living 
in camps are on public assistance, and few of them are 
average ; some have a great many children, others are just 
single men or women. Dr Lindt has now appointed the 
Danish architect, who designed most of the much simpler 
refugee houses in Austria, to try his hand in Germany. 
This is a step forward ; but it is still doubtful whether the 
Federal and Land authorities will accept the UN plans. The 
High Commissioner’s officers, who fall over their own feet 
to be tactful to a dozen masters, can do no more than urge 
their schemes. 

Cheap flats are badly wanted for the 3,000 or so “ difficult 
cases.” It is rather easy to be called difficult in refugee 
language: the disabled, petty criminals, drunks, sluts and 
old people who refuse to go into homes are all lumped 
together into this class. Nobody quite knows what to do 
about them. Although there is a federal German law laying 
down minimum housing standards, the Land government 
of Lower Saxony is thinking of defying this and—with the 
support of the High Commissioner’s representative—build- 
ing some very rudimentary flats for the type of tenant who 
would never be accepted by a building society. The danger 
here, as the government is well aware, is that these low- 
class houses could develop into a sort of ghetto. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia the government has decided 
to pack all its difficult cases into a single camp. In that way 
the authorities can at least keep an eye on the children 
and run adequate schools and kindergartens on the premises. 
But the camp, in a Miinster barracks that the army 
rejected, has a nightmare Hogarthian quality, and nobody 
living in it can forget the failing or disability that has singled 
him out. In a long, cheerless corridor, a prostitute’s five 
children, the eldest nine, live next door to the stable-like 
room where six middle-aged men lie on their beds drinking 
themselves to slow death. However well-intentioned, this is 
surely not the solution. 


The Second Series of Reports in our New Subscription 
Service 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


will be available at the end of January 


This regular, comprehensive service combines economic forecasting 
with consumer research. Each report contains the results of a survey 
based on a random sample of 3,000 households in Great Britain ; these 
results are combined with an assessment of trends in the economy asa 
whole and in each particular industry to give an estimate of the scale and 
quality of demand for the following goods during the next six months. 
Electric washing machines and Gas and electric cookers 

spin driers Sewing machines 
Refrigerators Passenger cars 
Vacuum cleaners Radios, radiograms and record- 
Electric fires and convector heaters players 

Television sets 


This service is provided jointly by 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
LIMITED 


and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU 
LIMITED 


Further information from the E.1.U. at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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For each difficult refugee whose problem defies ion, 
however, there. are many more who only need soméwhere 
cheap to live and a little money to get them going. ' Since 
west Germany has shown that it has the will and the power 
to absorb an immense number of newcomers, including 
some 3 million east Germans, it is all the more irrational 
that the settlement of the residue of a few thousand non- 
Germans should be so painfully drawn out. 

(To be concluded) 


Mr Kadar’s Safety First 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Humpty Dumpty of Hungarian communism almost 

had a great fall in 1956. In any case it certainly had 
a good fright ; and this in many ways is still exerting its 
salutary influence on Mr Kadar’s governing apparatus. The 
party’s many wings are flapping less and less, reason is no 
longer taken for proof of treason, nor is zeal sufficient 
evidence of trustworthiness, Safety first is the guiding 
principle. However, even such unambitious rules of con- 
duct as reason and safety first can clash. It is about their 
inconsistency that a fascinating internal debate seems to be 
going on within the party. 

There is a broad group of middle and lower functionaries, 
frustrated and depressed by unrewarding daily contact with 
“the masses,” who are for a policy of resigned frankness. 
“It is worse than useless (they argue) to go on telling the 
people that they like the way things are ; perhaps it is also 
a mistake to tell them that we in the party do. Certainly 
one should not irritate them with elections such as the last 
one with its ludicrous 99-plus per cent majority. All this 
merely makes them think that we Communists are réspon- 
sible for the unrelenting march on the one and only road 
to socialism. Let us instead remind them that what we 
do is not a matter of choice, but of geography ; that we 
should have to act the way we do even if we personally 
preferred some Polish or Titoist way to socialism or, like 
the unfortunate Imre Nagy, an ‘ Austrian solution.” Thus 
we could make a reasonable bid for popular understanding 
and co-operation ; otherwise we must remain despised out- 
casts.” 

One of the cleverest exponents of this line i is the writer 
Mesterhazi, whose daring between-the-lines hints in a pre- 
election article in Nepszabadsag are still the talk of the 
town. He has all but said that it may well be nicer to be 
independent than a colony, nicer to live in a bourgeois than 
in a proletarian democracy, “ but ””—so ended each para- 
graph—* we cannot freely elect” the time and place of our 
national existence. 


MONG the higher party leaders, perhaps the only practi- 
tioner of this frank line is Mr Marosan, nicknamed 
Georgie the Bun. An impatient and arrogant man, he is 
annoyed with the attempts of Mr Kadar and others to justify 
the party’s rule. Why should power, backed by Soviet 
strategic interest, have to justify itself? For Mr Kadar and 
the other leaders, however, this line, no matter how likely to - 
disarm popular resentment by pointing to a force majeure, 
is nevertheless unsafe. By confessing to their own subjects 
that Hungary is and must remain communist primarily by 
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SLIDE VALVE 


CAST IRON 
GATE VALVE 


... entering new fields, developing 
new ideas. That's the kind of 
look-ahead thinking behind the 
Triangle Valve Company's range of 
some of the most advanced valve 
designs available. Today, the range 
includes Alloy Steel Valves: the 
Cast Iron Gate Valve; the simple 
action Line Blind Vaive; a most 
efficient Wellhead Vaive; Double 
Disc $.S. Pipeline and Parallel 
_ Slide C.S. Steam Valves; and a 
whole series of the latest 
design pipe fittings in D.F.S. 
and malleable iron. 


TRIANGLE 


CANBERRA HOUSE, 315-7 REGENT ST. W.1. 
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Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big firms, 
the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 
Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I, 


Why not ? I.C.I. ts one of the biggest firms in the country — 


Yes but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise 
there’s no easy solution to it. One thing that does help is our 
Works Council Scheme. This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect 
their representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which 








members of the management are also appointed. At their monthly 
meetings the main interest is local domestic problems, including accident 
prevention and production matters. The Works Councils in 
their turn send members to Councils representing each 
manufacturing Division, which meet twice a year. 


But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors ? 


I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a 
Central Council that also meets twice a year. There the 
men from the shop floor put their point of view on all sorts of topics 
before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 
What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps ? 
No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing for example, 
helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they 
=) do a lot te ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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force of geographical circumstance, they would implicitly 
charge Russia with “ colonialism,” and this would be a much 
gtaver risk to take than any that is involved in accepting 
responsibility for the status quo. : 

The status quo, safe as it may be for Mr Kadar, is cheer- 
less and uninspiring for his cadres, and this is worrying the 
brainier of his lieutenants. The Kadar policy is one of 
immobilisme, of an obsession with security and caution 
which the more sanguine regard as cowardly. In particular, 
his go-slow approach to collectivisation is resented as 
appeasement of the peasants, and his reluctance to break 
the writers’ strike by force is thought to yield nothing but 
humiliation to the party. Economically, matters are kept on 
a fairly even keel only by accepting a rate of growth which 
is far too low by communist standards ; the “ raised” plan 
provides for a 4.7 per cent increase in manufacturing pro- 
duction and a 2.8 per cent rise in real wages for next year, 
with the share of accumulation in the national income rising 
slightly to 16.5 per cent. There is little in these relatively 
unamibitious figures to fire the imagination of the faithful. 
Not surprisingly, they are getting bored and stale. 

The old magic is gone, and some of the party’s ablest 
brains feel an urgent need to recapture it. China is the 
one obvious source of fresh magic ; and while the Sino- 
mania of the old stalinist firebrand, Jozsef Revai, is making 
scant impact, more important people are also smoothing the 
path of intangible imports from the Far East. General 
Revesz, the cool-headed and polished defence minister who, 
more than anyone else, is steering the course of the regime 
from the background, is on a protracted visit to China, 
having conversations with Chinese leaders including Mao 


himself, while a Chinese delegation led by the deputy head 


of the Chinese planning ‘board is staying in Budapest. 
Contemptuous of their familiar Russians, Hungarians are 
wondering what the emerging Chinese connection has in 
store for them. 


Black Outlook for Swedish 
Liberals 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN STOCKHOLM 


T international liberal meetings Sweden’s Liberal party 
(Folkpartiet or the Peoples’ party) has long been hailed 
as the most successful in Europe, This will not happen again 
for some time. In last year’s elections—the “ pensions ” 
elections in June, and the ordinary elections in September— 
the party was cut back from 24 per cent of the votes to less 
than 16 per cent. It no longer forms the leading opposition 
to the Social Democrats, who have now been in power for 
over a quarter of a century. 

The main cause of the catastrophe was the party’s difficult 
middle position on the pensions issue, which has dominated 
Swedish politics for several years. The question is whether 
there should be additional pensions, graded according to 
income, for all employees, on top of the existing uniform 
national pensions. The Social Democrats have proposed a 
compulsory system for these new pensions ; the Conser- 
vatives and the Centre (formerly Farmers’) party are against 
any new law ; and the Liberals, seeking a compromise, pro- 
posed a permissive law, involving “a legal right but not a 
legal obligation.” And this proposal has not found favour. 
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There is not even much prospect that the Liberals will 
regain their losses once the pensions issue has been settled, 
for this issue is only one illustration of the problems of a 
middle party. The political situation has changed enough 
in the last two years to depress the Liberal strategists. The 
Conservatives have found “ reactionary ” platforms politic- 
ally profitable, and will consequently maintain them, especi- 
ally as there is now far less prospect of a non-socialist 
government than even a year ago. They are now challeng- 
ing important parts of the postwar welfare system. This 
policy has had a great appeal among upper and middle 
class groups, who are less interested in children’s allowances, 
national health insurance, and similar recent reforms than 
in the promises of lower taxes which are the mainstay of the 
Conservative programme. It is, generally speaking, these 
same groups that do not want any new pensions law, as they 
already enjoy quite good private or public pensions. The 
Liberals’ dilemma is simple. If they join the Conservatives 
in demanding a more restrictive social policy, they will lose 
votes to the Social Democrat party, thereby perpetuating its 
majority or at last stopping the electoral trend away from 
it ; if they adopt a radical policy, they will continue to lose 
votes to the Conservatives and the Centre party. 

Before the June elections, they stood a good chance of 
leading a Liberal-Centre-Conservative coalition. This possi- 
bility is now very remote. In their own words, the Liberals 
have now gone out into the political “ wilderness,” to wait 
for the other parties to come to their senses about pensions 
—that is, to accept the Liberal idea of combining statutory 


‘security with some freedom of choice. There is little likeli- 


hood of this happening, as the voters have twice rejected 
the Liberal compromise. 

With no non-socialist coalition government in prospect, 
the three opposition parties now seem bent on competing 
even harder for the non-socialist half of the electorate. The 
Conservatives can show off their “ new ” conservatism much 
more boldly, as they are no longer afraid either of having to 
accept a common programme for a three-party coalition, or 
of having to fulfil their promises ; and they can make more 
trouble for the Liberal party, not so much by attacking it 
directly as by carrying on a policy thet will intensify its 
dilemma. 


SPECIAL Liberal problem is the weak party organisa- 
A tion. Only about ro per cent of Liberal voters are 
party members. Moreover, the actual members are generally 
less radical than the leading Liberal papers and the party 
leadership, even in its present cautious mood. The member- 
ship has traditionally been based on groups of small traders 
and businessmen, farmers, free church members, temperance 
reformers, and so on. The pensions fiasco has only served 
to demonstrate once again, and even to widen, the diver- 
gence between this cautious party body and the “ culturally 
radical ” or “ social-liberal ” attitudes of the Liberal press 
and the party leadership under Professor Ohlin. The party’s 
official ideology, the so-called “ social liberalism,” of the 
last ten years has undoubtedly been too radical for these 
groups. Now that the party has been defeated, their in- 
fluence is increasing. At the party congress in Uppsala, 
held after the electoral set-back in June, conservative ten- 
dencies became obvious. There is probably a wider split 
between the old main body of the party and the “ radicals ” 
of the big Liberal papers than there is either between the 
party’s right wing and the Conservatives, or between the 
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more radical Liberals and the Social-Democratic right 
wing. 

The staunch supporters, moreover, are not the most 
important party subscribers. Much of the money needed 
for the party work comes from big business men. These 
financial supporters, who often themselves belong to the 
Conservative party, have naturally become less willing to 
subscribe now that the Liberal party’s chances of effectively 
challenging the Social-Democrats seem to be vanishing. If 
the party should move to the left and join the ‘Social- 
Democrats in a coalition—it is forty years since that hap- 
pened, except during the all-party government of the last 
war—or make an agreement with them on pensions and 
other important issues, these industrial subscribers would 
of course close their wallets. 


Priorities for Irish 
Investment 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


LL Irish governments since the war have been great 
believers in public capital investment. ‘The fashion 
began in the days of Marshall aid ; it has been retained and 
financed out of external assets (i.e. out of the sterling 
balances) since the flow of dollars ended. The ultimate 
objects of public investment have been clear enough, though 
their relative priorities have never been clearly stated—to 
make good the arrears of housing and other social amenities 
such as hospitals and electrification, and in general to create 
circumstances in which an expanding economy might absorb 
a greater part of the natural increase of population, so 
reducing emigration. 

In the nine years 1949-50 to 1957-58, the State spent 
£278 million on capital investment. It is a sizeable sum 
for a population that numbers less than 3 million and has a 
national income of a shade under £500 million. This 
expenditure has undoubtedly secured a great improvement 
in housing and a considerable expansion in the production 
of fuel and power and in the provision of public services 
such as telephones. But its effect in bringing about an 
expansion of national income has been negligible. In these 
nine years, the real national income is estimated to have 
increased by only 8 per cent, compared with increases of 
21 per cent in Great Britain and of over 40 per cent in 
western Europe as a whole. Worse still, this period has also 
witnessed a heavy fall in population ; the increase in emigra- 
tion persists. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that reviews of investment 
policies have lately become as fashionable as the investment 
programmes themselves. The last government began the 
process by appointing an advisory committee of Irish 
economists which has presented three reports on various 
aspects of investment. The present government has issued 
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two further publications. One is a white paper which sets 
out programmes of investment from now until 1963-64. 
The other, perhaps even more interesting, is a detailed 
review of the possibilities of economic development which 
was drawn up by the secretary of the Department 
of Finance. It is an engaging exercise to compare what the 
secretary thinks with what the government proposes, but it 
has certainly been an enlightened decision to make his 
review available. 

The white paper proposes to continue investment on a 
relatively large scale. It contemplates capital expenditure 
totalling £220 million over the next five years. This is to 
be found from current savings and drafts on the sterling 
balances ; to expedite the latter, it is said that a decision 
may be taken that future issues of legal tender notes wil! 
no longer need to be backed 100 per cent by external assets. 
This last suggestion is not as portentous as it may seem : 
the increase in the currency has been very small in the last 
three years. Savings have been volatile, but the external 
assets of the commercial banks have nearly regained the 
level of about £120 million at which they stood nearly five 
years ago. It looks as if the financing of the programme 
is possible. 


HE encouraging aspect of the programme lies in its 

priorities. First place is given to agricultural produc- 
tion for export—and, consequently, to the improvement of 
grasslands and the increase of stock. This is only common 
sense ; but Mr de*Valera’s governments, since he first came 
tu office more than 25 years ago, have always paid more 
attention to tillage than to livestock and have paid more 
attention to cutting imports by home production of wheat 
and feeds than to the more easily realisable possibilities of 
increasing exports. In its aim of obtaining better pasture 
and more livestock, the government will receive useful aid 
from the Irish banks, who have lately become interested in 
the provision of loans to increase herds and to hasten the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis.’ 

All this is a considerable change for the better. Some 
doubts must remain.. The provision of capital for these 
purposes still seems less than it should be. More widely, 
it seems that an expansion of agricultural production 
demands consultation with the British Government. The 
existing trade agreement has worked well but present British 
policies (and, no doubt, Irish shortcomings) have increased 
the importance of the cattle trade at the expense of the tradi- 
tional products, bacon, eggs and butter, on which the 
smaller farmers depend. And it is difficult to repress a 
suspicion that money would be better spent on the provision 
of marketing facilities, research and instruction of producers 
than in the usual channels of capital expenditure. The 
Irish government may be using a hammer where a screw- 
driver is needed. But at least it is trying to use it in the 
right section of the economy. 
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You don’t stay in the business of serving all business for over 80 years, 
merely by selling people things. You do it by proving you have the know- 
ledge, experience and resources that alone can justify your claim to have 
evolved methods which, when adopted by any business, must save man- 
power, time and money. 

That is why we never recommend you should use any tools of our trade 
until we have first analysed your specific administrative problem and 
made sure they are exactly those you need to solve it. 

And since we make the world’s most comprehensive range of office 
equipment, once we have pin-pointed the problem, we can provide the 
right machine or system to cope with it. 

Furthermore, because an office machine is no better than the service that 
goes with it, every one we install is backed by a service organisation — 
staffed by highly skilled mechanics—that keeps it functioning profitably, 
year after year. 


Remington. Fland 
EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 
REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC1 CHANCERY 8888 


The address of your nearest branch is in the Telephone Directory 
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War to What Purpose ? 


N Wednesday, victory in the battle over British 
Aluminium was conceded. By then Reynolds-TI 
interests controlled over 50 per cent of the 

ordinary stock of British Aluminium. By 3 p.m. yester- 
day there had been a flood of acceptances of their offer, 
making the triumph complete, A lot of dust now has 
to settle. Tube Investments and Reynolds Metals 
will have to sort out their holdings so that the 
intended 51-49 per cent division of interests in their 
joint company is secured, leaving nominal control in 
this country. The Treasury still has to give its consent, 
though it had made it pretty clear that this would 
go according to the majority decision of British 
Aluminium’s stockholders. A great battle has been won 
and lost. The destiny of British Aluminium is irrevoc- 
ably altered and its present directorate cannot con- 
ceivably reach any modus vivendi with the new 
controlling interest. The balance of power between 
the successful American bidder, Reynolds Metals, and 
the BA board’s chosen instrument, Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America, has been radically changed. And 
the struggle has left permanent scars on the City. 
Bitterness of an unprecedented kind has been provoked. 
The prestige of some of the City’s oldest houses has 
been put into the hazard and has been weakened. 
Qualities of foresight and rational calculation on which 
the expertise of the City has for centuries been based 
seem suddenly to have taken flight ; in the’last crunch, 
some of the proud establishment sought to teach some 
of the newcomers a-lesson—and defeat has done them 
and the City no good. 

At an early stage, before the battle developed with 
such intensity and bitterness, the directors of British 
Aluminium lost sight of a cardinal principle in the 
administration of company affairs in this country. They 
failed to take their shareholders into their confidence 
and to convince them that the courses on which they 
Were set were inevitably the right ones. Having ,made 
this irretrievable mistake, they were always on the 
defensive, making their counter-blows too obviously, 





and in their promise to raise the dividend, too dubiously. 
The bidders, TI and Reynolds, dictated the battle and 
imposed their initiative throughout. 

There is plenty of room for differing views about the 
best arrangements for the future of British Aluminium. 
It remains to be proved that the Reynolds Metals 
interest will be the best for the company—just as it. 
would have remained to be proved that the Alcoa par- 
ticipation was best, if the BA board had won the day. ' 
No point of British national prestige or interest made 
the one unequivocally preferable to the other. Argu- 
ments in terms of “national interest” have to be 
proved. In this case they were merely asserted and they 
were quite irrelevant. British Aluminium needed help 
in its development and it sought an American partner. 
With the same object, Reynolds Metals and TI were 
distinctly aggressive. But battles are won by aggression. 
Defeat teaches not that aggression is wrong, but that 
only a sound policy fully supported by shareholders 
provides a sufficient defence against it. 


S a case study of what went wrong, the British 
Aluminium episode will long be worth study. 
Here was a company with an important foothold in 


- British and European markets ; with important develop- 


ments afoot in Canada; and potentially even bigger 
things in prospect in Australia. It had to transform 
itself from an important but still modest company in this 
country, largely dependent upon outside sources for 
aluminium, into an international concern, exploit- 
ing bauxite deposits and producing its own ingots. For 
this, it required enormous capital ; it had gone to North 
America for capital to bring the first two stages 
of the Baie Comeau project in Canada into production 
and a modest estimate of the capital needed to set up 
production in Australia was {100 million. One could 
be bullish about aluminium, but British Aluminium’s 
share in the potentialities were inescapably linked: with 
the raising of big international capital—which in 
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practical terms, meant linking itself with one of the 
established American producers. The two questions 
were when it should do so and with whom. 

The board of British Aluminium and its financial 
advisers were certainly aware of these problems. But 
they do not seem to have addressed them with a suffi- 
cient sense of urgency. Early in 1957, they knew that 
American Metal Climax had acquired about 650,000 
units in British Aluminium and had stopped buying. 
They must also have become aware that another group 
was seeking a link with British Aluminium—which was 
not identified as Reynolds Metals until a year later. 
The directors of British Aluminium and their advisers 
concentrated on raising new capital in the British 
mérket to finance the participation in the first stages 
of the Baie Comeau development and the exploratory 
stages of the other developments. There was an ill- 
fated rights issue, but after the preliminary moves to 
broaden the capital base, British Aluminium seemed 
disposed to wait until Baie Comeau began to make 
profits before deciding to proceed more vigorously there 
or in Australia. 


HIS apparent lack of purposiveness in 1957 gave 
T Reynolds Metals and Tube Investments _the 
chance to make the running in 1958. Not until British 
Aluminium became aware of a buyer of its stock early 
in 1958 did it begin to seek seriously a marriage of its 
own choosing rather than one forced upon it. Its rela- 
tions with Alcoa were already close and in June it began 
negotiations with that company. There were exchanges 
of information and a general acceptance of the idea of 
some kind of link between the two companies—though 
without firm obligations on either side. By September 
British Aluminium must have had a shrewd idea who 
the buyer was, but he was not formally identified until 
November 3rd, when British Aluminium, TI and 
Reynolds met together. The directors of British 
Aluminium then declined to hear the detailed proposals 
of TI and Reynolds on the ground that they could not 
negotiate with two rivals at the same time. Two days 
later TI sent their letter, saying that, in association 
with Reynolds, they would make a bid on terms favour- 
able to BA’s stockholders. 

That letter precipitated action by British Aluminium. 
On November 14th, they signed the contract with 
Alcoa ; it was not, apparently, until this meeting with 
Alcoa that the final terms of the deal were fixed. 
The price of 60s. per unit for the purchase of 44 million 
BA shares by Alcoa was then fixed in relation to the 
current market price of British Aluminium stock and 
to the fact that the rights issue in August, 1957, had 
been at 58s. per share. The desire by British Alu- 
minium directors to avoid an unwelcome union with 
TI and Reynolds may explain their haste. But they 


then committed another and more damaging error of 
judgment ; they did not disclose to their stockholders 
the terms of the contract they had signed to sell a one- 
third interest in the equity to a newcomer. 
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This mistake gave TI and Reynolds, who must have 
got wind of the terms, the chance to turn on the pres- 
sure with a bid of 78s. in cash plus one TI ordinary 
share for every £2 of British Aluminium stock. The 
board of British Aluminium, saddled with the Alcoa 
deal, had then to reconcile the argument that the stock 
was worth a good deal more than 78s. with the fact 
that they had agreed to give Alcoa a dominant stock- 
holding, and an important say in the management, at 
60s. Lord Portal argued that to accept the TI-Reynolds 
bid was to sell “a powerful empire for the price of a 
small kingdom.” He did not explain why Alcoa had 
been let in for the price of a minor principality. 

This dilemma forced the board of British Aluminium 
and its advisers into further error. They honestly 
believed that the link with Alcoa was in the best 
interests of the company and its stockholders. Some 
of the institutions taking the long view were at that 
stage prepared to agree with them. But the better 
income and the cash advantage offered by the TI bid 
were attractive present facts, and in an attempt to 
counter them British Aluminium responded with a two 
tier dividend proposal to pay 17} per cent to all 
ordinary stockholders, except Alcoa which for three 
years would receive only 12 per cent. Immediately, 
the dilemma was made worse, for this increased divi- 
dend was palpably not satisfactorily covered by earn- 
ings. The way was always open for TI to improve its 
own dividend—which by contrast was well covered ; 
to that company’s credit it refused any such temptation. 


At this stage the issues had become clear for stock- | 


holders. They could choose a diluted and indirect 
interest in aluminium production and fabrication 
by accepting the TI-Reynolds bid. Or, by refusing 
to accept it, they could give their vote to the directors 
of British Aluminium and the Alcoa deal. At that 
moment the balance of decision was a fine one, but it 
was up to the stockholders to make up their minds 
about the merits of the management of British 
Aluminium, weighing the maladroit defensiveness of 


the board against the purposeful aggression of Reynolds 
and TI. 


F matters had been left there, the story of British 

Aluminium would have remained one of hard 
battle and nothing more. But then another and 
extraneous element entered the fight. A group of four- 
teen merchant bankers and City houses, consisting of 
the joint financial advisers of British Aluminium and 
their friends, and claiming themselves to speak for 
£2 million of BA’s ordinary stock, offered to buy half 
of any holdings in British Aluminium (other than those 
of TI and Reynolds) at 82s. a share, subject to the 
questionable condition that the rest of the holdings 
should be held intact until the end of March. They 
appealed to stockholders either to retain their holdings 
or to accept the syndicate’s offer on grounds of the 
“national interest.” They were prepared to convince 
stockholders that British Aluminium was really worth 
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moré ‘than 78s. by putting their own resources (and 
in some cases, those of public companies for which 
they are responsible) at risk and for a very lean return. 
All they succeeded in doing was to focus attention on 
the adequacy of what Alcoa had agreed to pay. Some 
important institutions and merchant banks in the City 
who were not already committed in the BA battle were 
noticeably absent from this group, whose action went 
beyond the role of stockholders and advisers. As stock- 
holders, they had a perfect right to band together and 
to say in concert that they would refuse the TI-Reynolds 
bid. Instead, they entered the battle themselves. 


HEIR action will be a matter of argument for a long 
time to come. If it was not likely to succeed 
brilliantly, it could only have been inadvisable. In fact, 
it failed totally and was withdrawn two days before the 
TI offer closed on Friday afternoon. Stockholders not 
committed one way or the other were unimpressed with 
the partial and conditional nature of the group’s offer. 
The ordinary investor was well aware that City tempers 
were frayed (beyond remedy even by the Governor of 
the Bank of England who made an unavailing attempt 
to bring the two sides together nine days ago). There 
is no doubt at all that the operations on behalf 
of Reynolds Metals and TI had been resented, and this 
emotion may have been sufficient to explain why the 
affair turned into a very rough fight indeed. In the end, 
the less powerful but shrewder opponents have come 
out easily on top. 
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The syndicate, in fact, sealed the issue against them- 
selves. Once the gloves. were off, the Reynolds-TI 
group and their advisers, already ahead on points, 
traded blow for blow, and ended with the most telling 
punches of all. Reynolds Metals came into the market, 
prepared to buy any British Aluminium stock that was 
offered. Institutional holders and private investors sold 
enormous quantities of stock and in a matter of days 
the Reynolds-TI interest in BA was raised from 13 per 
cent to 45 per cent by the purchase of three million 
shares costing £124 million. Anyone who chooses to 
remain with British Aluminium as a minority holder 
(which may include some recent sellers who decide to 
get in again much lower down when the dust has 
settled) knows what he faces. Sir Ivan Stedeford has 
given the clear warning that “future dividends 
paid on BA ordinary stock will be consistent with 
a prudent financial policy determined by ascertained 
results.” 

It now remains for tempers to cool and for the 
obvious lessons of the BA affair to sink deeply into the 
minds of company directors and the City. Lack of 
information cannot be made good by irreconcilable 
arguments. The City is a market where dealings should 
be governed by facts, convincing reasons, and proper 
prices. It is competitive, but its actions should not be 
tinged with prejudice or allowed to degenerate into 
feuds. And it needs always to keep pace with modern 
ideas of how business should be done and how invest- 
ment is best conducted. 


Mr Jones Gives His Orders 


Two new orders for military aircraft do not 
spell a new defence policy ; but they may spell 
more businesslike buying for defence 


HE leader of the Opposition sent a telegram from 
Belfast to the Minister of Supply early this week 
urging him to place aircraft contracts with the 

local Short Brothers factory to. prevent “an already 
serious unemployment problem becoming greatly aggra- 
vated.” Such a move may be good politicking ; it is 
not calculated to improve Short’s chances of getting 
work. The Ministry of Supply is anxious not to lay 
itself open to the charge of channelling work for political 
reasons to a company—any company—badly hit by Mr 
Aubrey Jones’s plan to rationalise the aircraft imustry. 
Shorts will not necessarily lose the order for which it 
is now competing, that for an intercontinental troop 
transport. But should the company get it, this will be 
because the aircraft, a modified Britannia, comes closest 
of the four competing designs to the Army’s require- 
ments, not because of the efforts of any Ulster lobby. 
The tide has recently been turning in Mr Jones’s 
favour and the five, or at most six, strong production 





units into which he hopes to concentrate the sprawling 
aircraft industry are begining to emerge. The recent 
award of the engine contract for the RAF’s Canberra 
replacement to the newly merged Bristol and Hawker- 
Siddeley engine divisions ensures the future of a second 
engine manufacturer to compete with Rolls-Royce. 
Although British European Airways’ decision to buy a 
new jet from de Havilland rather than from one of 
the bigger airframe manufacturers was in some ways a 
setback to the Ministry, it did wring from de Havilland 
an undertaking of sorts to group with several other 
smaller manufacturers ; and out of the nebulous Airco 
company they formed may come one of the three or 
four airframe manufacturing units in a rationalised 
industry. Last week’s shot-gun wedding between 
Vicker-Armstrongs and English Electric forms the 
obvious basis of a second group ; even if the marriage 
fails, Vickers alone is big enough to be considered as 
an independent production unit. So is the Hawker- 


Siddeley group, although it has the least new work in 
hand of any. 

Whichever way the country’s defence policy goes, 
the forces are expected to want sufficient number and 
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variety of weapons of some kind to keep this number of 
separate manufacturing and design teams in existence, 
although this demand will certainly not keep them fat. 
For anything above subsistence diet they must look to 
the civil market. Whether there is a marginal living 
to be found for yet a fourth airframe manufacturer 
depends on the size of the civil market and on the 
inconvenient manner in which the brightest ideas 
repeatedly turn up on the drawing boards of companies 
not among the Ministry’s chosen few. What happens 
when the views of the Ministry on what is right, 
economically, for the industry diverge from the views 
of the services on what is right, technically, for the 
forces ? 


an in the past week or so provide some interest- 
ing answers. During this time new orders have 
been placed for a Canberra replacement, for a new 
Army freighter for parachute drops and a technical 
assessment (not yet finished) has been undertaken of 
designs for an intercontinental freighter. The Fairey 
company has been offered both more Government help 
for the Rotodyne and a letter of intent from British 
European Airways to buy six of these vertical take-off 
airliners, provided Fairey can arrange for the supply 
of engines. There has not been so much activity in 
the industry’s contract departments for years ; indeed, 
it is twelve months since any new aircraft—civil or 
military—was ordered for this country. 

A note in The Economist last week explained that 
this was no sudden departure from the defence policy 
for the RAF laid down by Mr Sandys two years ago, 
but the result of a number of belated decisions fore- 
shadowed in that defence policy and brought to a head 
by the sudden and apparently dramatic intervention of 
the Minister of Supply who saw the aircraft industry 
running down to a level where it would soon become 
incapable of handling even the essential minimum of 
military construction. Closer examination of these 
orders shows that they all favour aircraft that are either 
fully developed, under development or relatively easy 
to develop from existing types, and that the main con- 
tractor for the only radically new aircraft, the Canberra 
replacement, has been chosen on the company’s pro- 
duction record more than the technical brilliance of the 
design. This time, the Air Staff is taking no chances. 
It cannot afford to back aircraft that might not arrive 
on time or up to specification. And this makes the 
Air Ministry as anxious as the Ministry of Supply to 
foster the formation of strong production units with 
the emphasis on production rather than on inventive 
brilliance. 

The Armstrong Whitworth freighter, for example, 
uses Rolls-Royce Dart engines identical with those on 
the Viscounts ; the first civil prototype is already built 
and made its first flight at Coventry on Thursday after- 
noon. The freighter was developed privately by 
Hawker-Siddeley, and the Air Ministry will get delivery 
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of the first military version in the next two to three 
years. Although four companies are competing for the 
order for an intercontinental freighter, Handley Page, 
Blackburn, Vickers-Armstrongs and Shorts, only the 
last two have any real chance of the contract because 
they are offering modified versions of existing civil air- 
craft, while the others propose new machines. The 
Air Ministry’s natural leaning is for a freight version 
of the Vickers VC-10 jet airliner. But a jet, and particu- 
larly one operating in hot and humid weather to Africa 
and the Far East, suffers from certain runway limita- 
tions. 

Both the Air Ministry and the Australian Air Force 
decided against buying American-built military jet 
transports because there were so few airfields that these 
could use. The VC-10 may be turned down for much 
the same reason, namely that it might take less time to 
fly troops direct from A to B in a slower Britannia than 
it does to fly them seven-eighths of the way by faster 
VC-10 and then tranship them into an Armstrong Whit- 
worth short-range freighter for the last leg of their 
journey. If the present technical examination of the two 
designs shows that the Britannia can get in and out of 
airfields closed to the VC-10, then this coveted and con- 
tested order will go to Shorts ; the same company will 
also win if the rear mounted engines of the VC-10 pre- 
vent Vickers from being able to build a loading door 
into the tail of the aircraft of the size that the Army has 
specified. In either case, the Air Ministry will be 
buying an aircraft that is merely a variant of an existing 
design, with engines already fully proved. 


HE same cannot be said of the “ Canberra replace- 

ment,” a dual purpose aircraft in which the most 
important single consideration is structural strength and 
the second most important, immense engine power. 
Choice of engines lay between the Rolls-Royce jet being 
built for the new de Havilland airliner (a new engine 
evolved from the Conway) and a modificatiun of the 
existing Bristol Olympus. There is not much doubt 
that Vickers-Armstrongs would have preferred to go 
on working with Rolls-Royce as the company has always 
done, and the Rolls-Royce engine would have given the 
new aircraft greater range. But the Olympus gave it 
the shortest, quickest take-off, and so the order went to 
Bristol. This fitted admirably into the Ministry’s plan 
for fostering a second big engine company, conveniently 
avoiding the intriguing question of what might have 
happened if the technical assessment had gone the other 
way. 

The most interesting example of the change in the 
Ministry’s and the Air Staff’s attitude to the aircraft 
industry lies in the order for this bomber’s airframe. 
This must be capable of high altitude flying for photo 
reconnaissance, which can only be done by manned 
aircraft, and of supersonic attack at tree-top level on 
bases immediately behind the front line. It is probably 
the RAF’s last combat aircraft. These are difficult 
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requirements to reconcile in the same structure and 
English Electric began investigating them probably a 
year earlier than any other British company. But when 
the designs of English Electric came to be weighed 
against those of Vickers-Armstrongs, the delivery record 
of the two companies was also taken into account. 
Vickers’ Valiant bomber is one of the few postwar 
aircraft delivered to the RAF on schedule and to the 
specification laid down. It is probably as much a result 
of this as of anything else that Vickers has become 
the main contractor for the new aircraft, with English 
Electric sending a design team to work at Weybridge 
under Vickers’ managing director. 

A decision of this type is something new in Govern- 
ment-industry relations. In the past, Government 


- support of the aircraft industry has put a premium 


on novelty in design and a discount on conservative 
engineering. The emphasis in these recent orders 
seems to be on predictable performance and delivery. 
It does not follow that the Ministry of Supply has 
withdrawn all support from the new and untried ; it 
is free, within the limits of research spending as a whole, 
to finance the type of project that no company could 
undertake on its own. The Rotodyne is one example. 
Its present troubles arise not from lack of Government 
support but from the fact that Fairey (along with British 
European Airways) wants to change the engine from 
Napier’s Eland to Roll-Royce’s Tyne, but needs the 
goodwill of Napier to carry on trials until Rolls-Royce 
can supply an engine. Research projects still under 
discussion include other developments in vertical take- 
off and in Dr Barnes Wallis’s flapping aircraft wing. 






e is sometimes overlooked, however, that the Ministry 
of Supply is also responsible for the production of 
atomic weapons and that it pays for these out of its 
nominal research and development vote of {£200 
million. Production of nuclear weapons is running at 
a higher rate than some recent discussion might suggest. 
Hydrogen bombs will never be stock-piled in large 
quantities, even in the United States, but statements 
that there are no more than five in this country are 
certainly without foundation. The precise number is 
known to be less than a dozen people in this country, 
and these do not include the Chiefs of Staff. The 
switch to hydrogen warheads, and the work going on 
to scale these down in size so that they will replace 
the old A-bomb to an increasing extent has relieved 
some of the pressure on the supply of military plutonium 
in this country. The reason for the change is partly 
a practical, partly a political one ; a hydrogen explosion 
produces only a fraction of the radioactive contamina- 
tion of one based on the fission of uranium or plutonium. 
One practical consequence of the switch is that the 
300 to 400 kilograms of plutonium that will be pro- 
duced yearly by the Calder Hall and Chapel Cross 
power stations of the Atomic Energy Authority— 
Chapel Cross begins working this year—should, 
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together with the diffusion plant at Capenhurst, be able 
to satisfy the country’s military requirements without 
requiring the Central Electricity Generating Board to 
arrange for their new civil power stations to produce 
plutonium in case of need. 

Meanwhile, there are other defence projects outside 
the aircraft industry making calls on the Ministry’s 
research budget. A new armoured vehicle is under 
development for the Army and more may be heard in 
the future of anti-tank guided weapons for use by the 
infantry. The country’s one big rocket, the Blue Streak 
2,500-mile range missile, is a project that fits fairly 
closely into the Air Ministry’s new buying policy in 
the sense that it is evolved from existing American 
rockets and should more properly be considered as a 
Mark II Thor built to British engineering standards 
and tolerances than as a completely new design. But 
the use to which Blue Streak is put is another matter. 
Pressure for a British satellite programme with Blue 
Streak as launching vehicle is beginning to build up 
among scientists in the same way that pressure is build- 
ing up among aircraft designers for a Government- 
sponsored supersonic civil airliner programme. But 
these pressures are nothing compared to those applied 
to the Minister of Supply to find work for the idle 
draughtsmen of aircraft companies left out of the recent 
round of defence orders. This is the pressure that it 
is most important for him to resist—if the British air- 
craft industry is ever to group itself into units big 
enough to handle the few vital defence projects built 
here and efficient enough to hold their own in the civil 
and export markets from which most of its future 
livelihood must come. 
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THE ECONOMY 


The Turn Already? 


Y revising upward their first estimate of industrial 
B output in October and reckoning on a further improve- 
ment in their similar first estimate for November, the statis- 
ticians of the Treasury are now suggesting that a turn may 
have taken place in the economy much earlier than anybody 
except Mr Ian Macleod had been prepared to forecast. And 
a more than seasonal reduction in unemployment with a 
small increase in vacant jobs on offer between mid- 
November and early December is now on record further 
to justify Mr Macleod’s optimism. 

It is true that the revision for October should 
re-emphasise the need for caution in accepting these early 
estimates of industrial production (the Central Statistical 
Office reckoned that the index would be 103-104 seasonally 
adjusted (1954=100) and now think it was 105). The new 
index seems no better in this respect than the old, and 
as a matter of statistical nicety perhaps the CSO should 
think of giving a range of four points rather than two 
(baffling as in present circumstances this would be). Never- 
theless, the profile of the recession that is now drawn by the 
index suggests a low point in September, with output just on 
5 per cent lower than a year before, and a slight improve- 
ment since then to only 1-2 per cent below 1957 levels. 


1954=100 
15 


Seasonally adjusted 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


And in this apparent improvement manufacturing output, 
after so many months, would seem to have shared: allowing 
for seasonal influences, it is shown as turning a point 
upward between September and October. 

Obviously, one cannot place too much confidence on 
provisional figures for a couple of months (there was an 
apparent upturn in July both in output and employment, 
which proved a false dawn). But this timetable for the 
turning point would accord fairly logically with the easing 
of credit in the middle of the year, and with the rapid 
response of ‘sales of durable consumer goods to freer hire 
purchase terms (followed later by full freedom for every- 
thing on HP, the effects of which have still to show in these 
output figures). Moreover, they accord with the greater 
confidence expressed already in October in the FBI’s 
sampling of business trends and attitudes. It would be 
early to think of any immediate improvement in the general 
outlook for heavy industry: the encouraging export figures 
for October-November seem to have been influenced partly 
by bunching of deliveries of certain ships and aircraft, and 
in the same way heavier investment spending by the iron 





- and steel industry in the third quarter may have reflected 


accelerated deliveries of certain plant—from abroad as well 
as from Britain’s own capital goods producers. But the 
hire purchase boom is roaring along merrily still, that 
predicted drop in exports looks to have been shallow and 
shortlived, and across a wide range of intermediate and 
miscellaneous industries—which the last few years have 
shown are more responsive to motors and consumption 
than to fixed investment demand—there is a smell of better 
business in the air. 


COAL 


Trimming the Plans 


F one accepts the National Coal Board’s estimates of how 
[ much oil, as well as how much coal, was used in 
Britain last year, the total for both fuels comes out roughly 
the same in 1958 as in 1957, which was a year of rather 
higher economic activity. A crude allowance for changes in 
stocks and exports of coke and manufactured fuels, indeed, 
suggests that the country may have used in all about 1-1} 
per cent more fuel—presumably as a result of much more 
motoring as well as colder weather. What matters to the 
Coal Board, however, is the market where coal could have 
been sold, which covers a little more than 90 per cent of 
total fuel consumption. Here, it reckons, total consumption 
was fractionally lower than in 1957, but consumption of 
coal was more than 10 million tons lower—because oil 
increased its share from 7.9 per cent to 11.3 per cent of 
the available market. There can be various quibbles about 
these calculations (was 1958 a 53-week year or not ?) but 
their import is plain. Oil statisticians, incidentally, will be 
intrigued to see that the Coal Board gives every ton of oil 
used in competition with it a conversion factor of nearly 
2 tons of coal equivalent, against the customary factor of 
1.7 tons. 

Sir James Bowman talked with some bravado this week 
about future competition from oil—“ I do not ask my experts 
for estimates of how much more we are going to lose from 
coal. What I want from them is plans about how much we 
are going to win back.” He may have taken some comfort 
from the increase of 5s. a ton on fuel oil announced this 
week (the kind of thing that nearly causes a riot if it happens 
to coal, which is unlucky enough not to be sold by the 
gallon). But the trend to oil is part of the writing on the 
wall that made him admit in another passage: 

I doubt very much indeed whether the future levels of 
demand we envisaged in our 1956 revision of the National 
Plan will now be realised, owing to this competition, to 
improved fuel efficiency, and to the Clean Air Act. 

The NCB is at present reviewing its long-term plans for 
output—though it is hampered in this, as other people in 
similar boats are, by lack of guidance from the Government. 
which still purports to hold to estimates of expansion that 
have never been significantly hedged since the brave days of 
Mr Butler. A touch of Sir James’s same bravado was 
evident, when asked whether if he was not hoping to sell as 
much coal he still needed to invest {100 million a year in 
creating capacity to produce it ; “ More vital than ever ! 
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This industry can only live on its efficiency.” The mere 
decision to accept a lower output, in this industry with so 
long a tail of mines, must reduce inefficiency ; why should 
the board’s capital investment necessarily be sacrosanct ? 


Sacrificing the Mines 


IR JAMES BOWMAN obviously feels deeply about 
S the decision, forced upon him by events after a year 
of expedients, to close 36 short-life collieries that would 
mostly have gone out of production in the next three or 
four years anyway. 

I do not have to tell my friends and colleagues how I feel 
about this. It is a bitter pill to swallow. But let us have 
it on a basis of planning. If it is to protect the great body 
of men employed in the industry we can only do it accord- 
ing to our lights and our convictions. 

About 13,000 miners, he said, were involved ; 9,000 of 
them could be found jobs elsewhere in the industry without 
difficulty, though this proportion would be lower in Wales 
and Scotland. 


COAL OUTPUT & SUPPLIES 


(Million tons) 


1956 1957 1958 
Coal Production :— 
Deep-mined ....cccccecce 209-9 210-1 201-5 
OBORCEEE ..c cccciccccccces 12-1 13-6 14:3 
VORA co cclotcicdeccode 222-0 223-6 215-8 
Plot GBOEED 6.00 5s cs cccceccs 5:3 “ 5-0 4:1 
Increase in total stocks...... 1-1 6-4 10-1 
Inland consumption 
Cou cus ccat was cs euetes 218-4 213-2 202-9 
Oil in same markets....... 9-5 9-9 14-4 
as coal equivalent ...... 19-0 19-6 28-3 
Eb cc Wateeentecs 22-3 21-8 27-8 


sini liane eae 
It is impossible not to appreciate this involvement with 

the men of the industry in which Sir James has spent 

his life—or to ignore his priorities in coal: 
It is true that 1958 has cost us money, but sometimes 
we can be penny wise and pound foolish. What we are 
spending on those stocks may be on the debit side of our 
achievements. It’s a very little debit side. We have 
maintained a full working week for the British miner 
throughout 1958, a year in which we have not created a 
single unemployed miner despite the position we have 
faced, and we have not jeopardised our long-term capacity. 


There is nothing cold-blooded about Sir James Bowman, . 


as his former comrades ought to remember. And the 
detached observer must feel something of a Gradgrind in 
questioning whether this mood, at this moment, is quite the 
wisest one for the chairman of the National Coal Board, 
facing the continuing problems of this industry. 


AFTER THE PARTY 


Equities or Gilt-edged? 


NVESTORS have begun the New Year by taking a cold 

look at what they have been doing, and a number of 
them have decided that they have overdone it. The psycho- 
logical mood of the last two months of 1958 has been 
almost exactly reversed this week: gilt-edged are strongly 
in favour and eyes have been looking more critically at 
equities. Selling has not been large, and it has included 
some profit-taking following the big rise ; but investors are 
now making a more careful scrutiny of earnings and imme- 
diate prospects, rather than buying all and sundry because 
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“ equities are the thing.” In the week to Wednesday, The 
Economist indicator fell from its peak of 255.6 to 249.3 ; 
notable exceptions to the falling trend were Gallaher, P & O 
and the Midland Bank. Wall Street followed London after 
a lag ; the Dow Jones index was still climbing until Tuesday, 
but on the following day it dropped 8 points to 593. 


GILT-EDGED RECOVERY 


Net Prices 


Gross Redemption Yields 


Oct. Dec. i Oct. Dec. Jan. 
14, 22, 7, 14, 22. 7, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1959 


bad 
a 






aa Oe £.4°¢ 
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514% Conv. 1974) 97 '5i¢ ae 0c: $30: $$. F329 
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Gross Yields 

3'2°% War Loan.| 68', 65716 5 7, 2 Oh. S 248 
2'2% Consols...} 523, Si'te 41410 41711 414 5 


The transformation in the atmosphere of the gilt-edged 
market owes something to the act of convertibility, but 
probably more to a natural reaction from the unfounded 
fears of the autumn. There was also a renewal of Bank 
rate talk, but Thursday’s silence suggests that the authorities 
have other priorities. The November reduction, they knew, 
was a calculated risk ; to its credit, the Bank of England 
judged the forces in the market to a nicety, and the reduc- 
tion has not renewed the market’s fears of inflation. But it 
might be imprudent to take the same risk again—especially 
as a rate of 33 per cent might put London bill rates below 
New York, and thus encourage an outflow of funds. 

This week’s buying of gilt-edged has included significant 
orders from abroad, including the United States. War Loan 
35 per cent and 3 per cent Savings 1965-75, on which 
interest is not deducted at source, have risen by about 1} 
points since December 31st. Most gilt-edged prices are now 
above their previous peak in mid-October ; and the authori- 
ties, quick to take advantage of the favourable turn in mood, 
have brought forward a medium sized local authority issue; 
£5 million for Fife County Council. The coupon is still 
53 per cent; the price of 99} and life of 1974-76 give a 
gross redemption yield to latest date of £5 10s. 11d. per 
cent. This is only 4d. below the yield that was offered in 
October on the Lanarkshire issue, the last local authority 
to get under the wire before the gilt-edged market turned 
sour. The run of corporation issues before then was an 
unhappy one, remembered by the underwriters for many 
weeks. Fife may give something to the stags, but by making 
the terms attractive the City sponsors have improved the 
prospect for further small trustee issues. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Convertible Pounds In. Demand 


URNOVER in the London exchange market this week has 
"eee to be larger than before the establishment of 
official convertibility for transferable accounts. The market 
has settled down following the first rush of profit-taking 
sales of sterling previously bought in the transferable market, 
and of covering of bear positions in French francs. Sterling 
had to be momentarily supported by the Exchange Account 
early last week, but since then the tide has turned and this 
week the authorities are believed to have gained considerable 
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amounts of dollars and Continental currencies. Foreign 
balances have been returning to London and for the most 
part are not being covered by forward sales of sterling. © 

The exchange markets shrugged off the big deficit in the 
European Payments Union in the last settlement period, up 
to December 27th, as a consequence of special operations in 
anticipation of convertibility, Sterling has risen against the 
dollar this week to $2.804/%, fully up to the level of the 
previously restricted category of convertible sterling. It 
would have risen appreciably beyond this figure had it not 
been for considerable purchases of dollars by the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. The market reports steady selling 
of dollars from the Continent. In the now fully integrated 
market, arbitrage quickly spreads the impact of any one 
influence over the whole range of rates. Sterling has risen 
significantly against the D-mark (to over 11.72, above the 
pre-convertibility level) and has recovered against the Swiss 
franc, to around 12.10 (following the drop from 12.18 to 
12.043 after the widening of official margins). 

London’s great attraction is the closeness of its dealing 
margins, and the modesty of its commissions. On January 
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3rd the pound was quoted in Zurich at 12.08-12.14 ; in 
London the quotation against Swiss francs was 12.113- 
12.124. The sterling-dollar rate was quoted in Zurich at 
2.804-%, in London at 2.803-4. A similar contrast exists 
in the gold markets. As a result, now that London has 
full freedom of international dealing, it is attracting the 
lion’s share of it. 


Another Credit for the Franc 


HE French franc this week has remained fairly steady 
T at 13.76 against the pound. Some confusion has arisen 
in this market from mistakes about which francs, heavy or 
light, the dealers were quoting, with a result that one or 
two operators have found themselves long or short by a 
hundred-fold in the position they had intended to establish. 
In the forward market, the franc is quoted at a small dis- 
count and there is still a small premium on the gold bar in 
Paris. But the French authorities now have available sub- 
stantial reinforcements of their own $1 billion of dollar, 
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The Business of Retailing 


= welcome speed of publication of 
the initial findings of the 1957 
Census of Distribution shows how 
justified was the installation of an elec- 
tronic comptiter in the census office. 
Unlike the first picture of Britain’s 
shops and shopkeepers taken in 1950, 
this second census was a sample inquiry 
only ; information was obtained from 
all the largest retailers but from only 
10 per cent of the small traders. 
When these sample figures have been 
rated up, it seems that there were fewer 
shops in 1957 than in 1950, although 
the apparent reduction of 1 per cent 
in numbers is little more than the pos- 


TURNOVER OF SHOPS, 1957 


No. of Turn- Turn- 
estab- over over 
lish- £ per shop 
ments mn. £ 
Grocers and provision 
BOGS... 4 ssivknkas 148,988 2,040 13,690 
Other food retailers.. 126,689 1,560 12,310 
Confectioners, tobac- 
conists, newsagents 77,429 706 9,120 


Clothing and footwear 93,347 1,150 12,320 
Household goods.... 64,787 884 13,640 
Other non-food re- 

NE «0 4.604000 58,488 579 9,900 
General stores ...... 3,715 872234720 


Total retail trade 573,443 7,790 13,580 


sible error introduced by sampling. 
However, there is no doubt that in 
these seven years both the multiple 
retailers with 10 or more branches and 
the co-operative societies have ousted 


some of the “ independents ”—defined 
as those retailers with fewer than 10 
branches. Yet these independent shop- 
keepers still account for over three- 
fifths of Britain’s retail trade. 

The total turnover of all the. 573,443 
shops was £7,790 million. This was 
53 per cent higher than the turnover 
recorded in the 1950 census—a result 
which blessedly agrees exactly with 
that obtained from the retail trade 
figures collected monthly by the Board 
of Trade. Since the prices of goods 
sold over the counter probably in- 
creased in this period by. just over a 
third, the volume of retail business rose 
by around 14 per cent. 

The multiple chains have taken the 
lion’s share of new business in both 
food and non-food shops—but only by 
taking on the biggest increase in staff ; 
in 1957 they employed 30 per cent 
more people than in 1950 to give them 
their additional 72 per cent in cash 
turnover. Total turnover per employee 
appears indeed to have risen less for 
the multiples than for other retail 
organisations. But the implications of 
this will not be clear until fuller 
details of the census are available ; 
comparisons must be affected by 
differences in the composition of trade 
and by the larger proportion of part- 
time workers .employed by the 
multiples, who rank equally with 
whole-timers in the count. 


The census reflects the striking 
changes in food retailing between 1950 
and 1957—the movement towards ever 
larger food shops and more general 
ones. While grocers and provision 
dealers increased in number, there was 
a reduction of 9,000 in all kinds of 
food retailers. In particular, the small 
bakeries are disappearing, their num- 
bers having dropped precipitously from 
nearly 20,000 to 13,400. Altogether, the 
share of the small shops in the food 
trade has fallen from 62 per cent to 
59 per cent. 

Rather strangely, the census did not 
collect information about the method 
of trading, but the official report has 
drawn on other sources to conclude 
that there were in 1957 nearly 2,000 
co-operative food shops and some 850 
multiple food shops run on self-service 
lines with a combined turnover of more 
than £150 million, over £100 million of 
which was in the co-operative shops. 
In 1950 the comparable figure had been 
£17 million. Adding in the self-service 
food departments of department stores 
and the independents, self-service food 
turnover in 1957 was put at “ probably 
well over £160 million.” 

Another striking increase between 
1950 and 1957 was in mail order sales 
which had risen from less than {£50 
million in 1950 to some £130 million 
in 1957. Fuller information about 
mail order trading will be published 
later as will information on wages, 
stocks, gross margins, credit trading, 
all of which should add up to a fairly 
full picture of the retail business. 








RETAIL TRADE IN 1957 


Number of Per Per 
Form of establish- cent Turn- cent Employ- 
Organisation ments of over of ment 
total (é mn.) total (thousands) 
Multiples....... 62,468 10-9 1,977 25-4 640 
Co-operatives .. 28,972 5-4 905 11-6 246 


482,003 4,908 63-0 1,806 


Independents ... 84-1 
573,443 100-0 7,790 100-0 2,692 


All Retailers .. 








PER CENT CHANGES SINCE 1950 :— 


Per Number Turnover 
cent Form of of Turn- Employ- per 
of Organisation establish- over ment em- 
total ments ployee 
23-8 Multiples ....... +10 +72 +30 +33 
9-1 Co-operatives ... +13 +58 +10 +44 
67-1 Independents.... -3 +45 +1 +44 
100-0 All Retailers... - 1 +53 +8 +4) 
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Many motorists may have wondered, seeing the rather technical look of 
some petrol advertisements, just what it’s all about. Perhaps, blinded by 


science, they may even wonder whether there is very much in it after all ! 
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BE SURE OF 


This is a pity, for big things have been 
happening to petrol. It is better — and 
different. A first-class high-octane petrol 
such as Super Shell can be produced 
only by the most advanced 

refinery processes which lead to 
better fuels at economic cost. 


But refining is only half the story. 
Additives play an increasing part in 
giving motorists the higher per- 
formance they need. You may 
remember the first important 
additive — tetraethyl lead — which in 
1922 sensationally reduced petrol 
“knock”, Today, a premium petrol 
may contain as many as ten 
additives, most of which never reach 
the headlines, but each with a 
special function. 


The latest, and most important since 
tetraethyl lead, is 1.C.A. — the 
Ignition Control Additive based 
on tricresyl phosphate — which was 
developed by Shell Research to over- 
come serious problems of power loss and 
rough running due to engine deposits. 
These deposits upset the smooth 
rhythm of ignition and are particularly 
troublesome in today’s high- 
compression engines. I.C.A. 
has proved the answer. It was 
a triumph of fundamental research, 
far removed from an advertising 
“stunt”’. It is vital in modern cars, 
and it is exclusive to Shell. 


Super Shell with I.C.A. gives you 
modern petrol at its powerful best, 
with the added pleasure of a really 
smooth engine. It is a striking 
example of how Shell, through the 


‘ quality of its products, is contributing 


to better and more economical 
motoring everywhere. 
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As I see TI. e e ‘The home is where all 


things start, and that is where I see TI”, says Heinz 
Kurth, the German designer, asked, to give his im- 
pressions of Tube Investments Limited. 
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Where the heart is... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, 
water and space heaters—all under the familiar name of 
‘““Creda’’—come from one TI company, as do switchgear. 
From others come Pel taper tube furniture ; Phillips, 
Hercules, Norman and other bicycles and mopeds for the 


family ; Drynamels decorative paints : vitreous enamel 
ovenware ; Mersey electric cables ; roller skates, Apollo 
sports goods; and parts for refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, pressure cookers, venetian blinds, roofing... 
Soon perhaps there may be a TI home : Metal Sections 
already designs and erects prefabricated buildings. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


ALUMINIUM DIVISION - 


IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 + Trafalgar 5633 
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gold and foreign exchange reserves. In addition to the 
central bank facilities of $250 million reported last week, 
leading US commercial banks are making available a stand- 
by credit of $200 million to be used when necessary to help 
maintain the franc parity. Morocco and Tunisia - have 
decided not to follow the franc in its devaluation and the 
new rate of 1,000 Moroccan or Tunisian francs to 1,175 
French francs has now been established. 


THE RESERVES 


Gold and Convertible Currencies 


HE statément of the reserves for December bears a signi- 
ficant difference from the previous series. As a result 
of the unification of non-resident sterling from December 
29th, the Treasury points out, and of the announcement of 
convertibility of the main European currencies, the state- 
ment now embraces official holdings not only of gold and 
dollars but of all convertible currencies. The Treasury has 
therefore decided to express the reserve figures in pounds 
sterling rather than in dollars. This may be a justifiable 
touch of panache, but so many people are used to looking 
at the reserves in terms of dollars, to which gold is still 
keyed at $35 an ounce, that it may be helpful to express 
the reserves in both pounds and dollars, as we do below. 
The inclusion of convertible currencies other than US and 
Canadian dollars does not involve “ more than an insignifi- 
cant amount”; presumably there has been some fall in 
holdings of OEEC currencies from the level of £8 million in 
mid-June, the latest published figure. The overwhelming 
proportion of the total, consisting either of balances in US 
dollars or gold earmarked for Britain in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve, will in any case have been converted by 
the Treasury from dollars to sterling in the first place. 
Unfortunately the figures themselves in the December 
statement were rather poor, though in all the excitement this 


RESERVES BEFORE CONVERTIBILITY 


True dollar ~ Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
$ million 
1957 :-— 
Octet cites pies +14! +243 2,093 
November ..:........ + 7i + 92 2,185 
| a ree + 8 ' + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 

RON s Vi os os oan + 166 +13t 2,404 
FORCUY ac clessedese +206 +135 2,539 
Marchi. icke dca 085.393 +148 +23) 2,770 
Agee... Gaksresieriee +137 +144 2,914 
OF cn cbwawekea siews + +125 3,039 
FORO oe dadacnieciceed + 17 + 37 3,076 
Bly .. <cnindanaucadende + 22 + 8 3,084 
Auguit .. si wWiviscsee + 48 + 5 3,089 
September........... + 21 + 31 3,120 
QctebS ics ides cscves + 57 + 54 3,174 
November........... + 55 + 4) 3,215 
December ...... $ mn — 23 — 146 3,069 
December ....... £ mn. —- 8 — 52 1,096 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-lmport Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts of 
US aid and for special payments, including $196 million last month on 
North American debt. December figures slightly distorted by inclusion for 
first time of non-dollar currencies now convertible. 

did not attract much attention. The reserves had been 
expected to fall, and the loss of $146 million was more than 
accounted for by the payment of $196 million on North 
American debts, and of $11 million to the European Pay- 
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ments Union in gold settlement of the November deficit. 
But in the last settlement period before the replacement 
of EPU, from December 1st to December 27th, Britain 
incurred a deficit in the Union of £40 million—easily the 
biggest since the crisis months of 1957. It involves a gold 
payment this month of $84 million. Thus on a current 
basis, there was a net dollar deficit in December even after 
allowing for the special debt payments ; and this was the 
first such deficit since September, 1957. 

A substantial part of the EPU deficit is ascribed to 
further ratissage by the Bank of France ; though some of 
the sterling thus clawed back by the French authorities must 
surely have been offset by sales of francs for sterling by 
private French speculators. Another big influence in 
Britain’s EPU deficit was the heavy selling of sterling against 
Swiss francs, in anticipation of the widening of the official 
margin of fluctuation in this market following the establish- 
ment of convertibility. German banks among others were 
selling sterling against Swiss francs as well as withdrawing 
some funds from London for their own seasonal needs. 
Germany’s surplus m EPU in December rose to £53 million, 
and Switzerland had a surplus of £13 million. Germany 
has this week foreshadowed full formal convertibility for 
the mark, for residents as well as non-residents. 


AIRLINE FARES 


Stalemate on Jets 


HE conference on the fares to be charged by airlines 
i. for jet services was to have been resumed in ten 
days’ time in Paris; it has been postponed, apparently 
indefinitely, while the three airlines in: the thick of the fight 
meet privately in New York to attempt their own com- 
promise, having tried unsuccessfully to find one in London 
last week. This is an issue on which it is not easy for 
either side to make concessions. Two of the three airlines, 
Pan American and BOAC, have jet aircraft in regular daily 
service between Europe and North America—the only inter- 
national airlines to do so. The third, Alitalia, emerged 
during stormy discussions last autumn as spokesman for 
the majority of airlines, which will not have jets in service for 
another year or so. Fearful of the effect of jet competition 
on their own traffic, they have demanded a surcharge on all 
jet fares. The Italian government refused at one point to 
allow Pan American to fly its jets into Rome without such a 
surcharge ; under an uneasy truce, Pan American has since 
been operating jet services to Rome at normal fares. 

The International Air Transport Association, through 
which the airlines have successfully fixed world air fares 
every year since the war, dare not risk another breakdown. 
According to the rules, air fares must be agreed 
unanimously at IATA meetings and must then be referred to 
governments, which hitherto have given virtually automatic 
approval. Every new tariff has a time limit, and the present 
arrangements expire on March 31st. If the airlines have not 
then reached agreement about new fares, the cartel agree- 
ment automatically lapses and operators would be 
theoretically free to charge whatever they like. No airline 
believes that anarchy in fares is workable or tolerable to 
governments. But until the issue about jet fares is settled, 
a new tariff cannot be extracted from the IATA rate-fixing 
machine. Hence the importance of getting the three air- 
lines to agree privately on a common policy so that this 
can be put to a full meeting of all the airlines, who will be 
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greatly relieved to rubber-stamip it. Neither BOAC nor 
PAA have changed their attitude to a jet surcharge, which 
they feel with some reason would drive passengers off their 
aircraft into the arms of competitors. What they need is 
a formula to allow Alitalia to climb down without too great 
loss of face. Pooling may offer a way out. But the ordinary 
air traveller will think that a better policy would be to aim 
at reducing fares on other services. Let the airlines show, 
if they can, that there are no commercial arguments for 
lower fares on turbo-prop and other non-jet services. There 
are none for a surcharge on jet services, 


HONGKONG COTTON 


Better than Nothing 


HE undertaking announced this week by the Hongkong 
oe textile industry to limit its exports of cotton piece 
goods for home consumption in the United Kingdom brings 
to an end—if not to an entirely happy end—the negotiations 
that have been in more or less constant progress since Lord 
Rochdale’s mission to Hongkong last September. The 
undertaking limits exports (but not re-exports) to the United 
Kingdom of cotton piece goods to 115 million square yards 
annually for a period of three years ; the limitation will be 
put into effect some time this year. It also provides that 
exports of yarn-dyed cloth and towelling in excess of four 
million square yards a year will be subject to a limit of three 
million square yards ; and whereas a shortfall in the overall 
quota may be carried forward for the first half of the 
succeeding year, any shortfall in finished goods will lapse. 
No explicit limit has been placed on exports of made-up 
goods, much to Lancashire’s dismay. However, there is an 
overall ceiling of 161 million square yards, so that if exports 
of made-up goods exceed the equivalent of 46 million yards 
in any year, exports of piece goods will be correspondingly 
decreased. Cotton yarns and threads and a number of 
made-up goods are entirely exempted from the undertaking. 

The initial reaction in Lancashire to the announcement 
has been—as could be expected—that the limits are not 
sufficiently severe. Imports from Hongkong during the first 
eleven months of last year were running at the rate of 135 
million square yards, of which 94 million were grey cloth, 
three million finished cloth, and 38 million made-up goods ; 
to Lancashire, the present undertaking therefore sounds like 
no limit at all. But imports from Hongkong had been 
steadily increasing in recent years ; and the present figure is 
considerably lower than the one previously proposed by the 
Hongkong industry, although much higher from the Cotton 
Board’s original request. Though yarn is not included in 
the undertaking, the amount of yarn imported from Hong- 
kong is a negligible part of British production. 

Thus the badly-winded Lancashire cotton industry has 
been given a breathing space. It will not be a very deep 
breath ; nor will it be a long-lasting one, since the under- 
taking has been made for three years only and there is no 
reason to count on its being renewed. Furthermore, should 
economic conditions deteriorate badly during the life of the 
undertaking, the Hongkong government—which will 
administer the undertaking—may have it withdrawn. Thus 
the modernisation and re-equipment of the industry, so 
long overdue, will have to come in a hurry. As India and 
Pakistan have been kept ‘in touch with the Hongkong nego- 
tiations, Lord Rochdale’s expressed hope that they will 
observe the agreements reached last year in principle 

presumably has ‘a firm foundation. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Bids for Sheerness 


T the moment when the City.of London was profoundly 

disturbed by the battle for British: Aluminium, ‘three 
building societies put in rival bids to absorb the Sheerness 
and Gillingham Building Society. This is an unfamiliar 
sight in a non-profit making movement but it is not a 
matter for surprise or for criticism. The Sheerness and 
Gillingham society has about £3 million of assets and its 
reserve ratio is particularly strong—much stronger indeed 
than that shown by some bigger societies intent on expan- 
sion. That is the major attraction to the rival bidders. 
Its mortgages are well spread throughout the country, but 
the directors seem to have been disturbed by the rate of 
withdrawals by local shareholders and- depositors. They 
were. thus disposed to consider the possibility of merging 
with another society. Other societies facing similar problems 
have gone out to seek the best possible terms for their 
shareholders ; one such case was Newcastle-under-Lyme 
which considered competitive offers and which finally agreed 
to a merger with Leek and Moorlands because that society 
offered the best terms to shareholders. The directors of 
Sheerness and Gillingham, however, do not appear to have 
shopped around in this way and they accepted the terms 
of a merger, including a bonus of §s. per cent to share- 
holders, proposed by the neighbouring society Hastings 
and Thanet. But that proposal did not receive the necessary 
majority at a meeting of shareholders and Hastings and 
Thanet then raised its offer to 25s. per cent. Before the 
meeting to consider this improved offer, the Co-operative 
Permanent, which last year took over the Scottish Amicable 
and seems to have digested this not too palatable meal 
fairly well, stepped in with a bonus offer of 40s. per cent. 
And then Leek and Moorlands, which is also intent on 
expansion and is not so well represented in Kent as 
the Co-operative Permanent, went one better by offering 
70s. per cent. No one seems likely to improve on that, and 
it is now up to the shareholders of Sheerness and Gillingham 
to decide. The directors of Sheerness and Gillingham do 
not care for these outside and unsolicited offers and they 
may prefer the proposals put to them by the Hastings and 
Thanet, which are accompanied by security of office or 
compensation. But in a friendly society as much as in a 
public company, shareholders should look to their own 
interests and Co-operative and Leek and Moorlands have 
done them a service. 


Abbey National’s Expansion © 


RELIMINARY figures of the Abbey National for its year 
P. December 31st show a growth in total assets from 
£278 million to £304 million: previously only the Halifax 
had passed the £300 million mark. The Abbey National 
improved its ratio of liquid assets from 14.4 to 15.6 per 
cent in 1958 ; but its reserve ratio is down a little, from 
3.80 to 3.79 per cent, still comfortably above the 2} per 
cent stipulated for societies eligible for the new government 
facilities, but equally below the traditional recommendation 
of the Building Societies Association of 5 per cent. New 
receipts from shareholders and depositors during 1958 rose 
to £57 million, compared with £48 million in 1957 ; the 
preliminary figures do not show withdrawals, but these are 
unlikely to have risen much. Accordingly, the society was 
able to grant new advances of £41 million, compared with 
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Such a good climate - for business 


These men would have been perfectly happy to settle for the 
sun, the sea and the sky. It wasn’t until they had begun to 
pool information and ideas that they really discovered just 
how favourable this climate is. For this is the P & O First 
Class Service to Australia. Here, in one of the mighty ships 
of the P & O fleet the British businessman gets an intimate 
line on the prospects in Australia and the East. 

You can see why. Out of some six hundred and fifty 
fellow passengers-travelling first-class nearly half will be 
people with similar or connecting interests in the same territory 
as yourself. A high percentage of those will be people from 
the very area you are visiting. They'll give you the lie of the 
land you’re visiting as none else can, Conditions are ideal. 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a smile. 
You have time to know people, to pursue ideas without 
interruption, to rest properly. You do more constructive 
work in four weeks at sea than you do in four months at 
home. Yet you arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it pays to 
travel all or part way by P & O First Class Service to 
Australia (or the Far East). Special seasonal terms and 
Executive Tickets are available. Ask someone to check 
now with your Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 
Cockspur St., S.W.1. Tel: wH1 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3. Tel: AVE 8000. 
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{38 million in 1957. Money seems to have been coming 
in to most of the bigger building societies fairly well in 
recent months, enabling them to lend a bit more freely. 
But some of the smaller and medium sized societies are still 
feeling the pinch. The prospect of trustee status, for some, 
is making its mark. 
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cluded during the month. Although this was fewer than in 
November, when the highest total for any month was 
recorded, it represented a new peak for credit sales of 
vehicles during the month of December, and brought to a 
close a record year of hire-purchase dealings. 
released by Hire Purchase Information show that sales of 


Figures 


new cars on hire purchase totalled 10,630 during December, 








SALES ON HIRE PURCHASE 


Record Month, Record Year 


HE boom in sales of motor vehicles on hire purchase 
continued during December; 102,530 contracts— 
nearly eighty. per cent more than a year before—were con- 


The High and 


To gondola of the balloon that had 
drifted across the Atlantic on the 
trade winds reached land at approxi- 
mately the same time as Soviet engi- 
neers lost contact with their moon 
rocket nearly 400,000 miles out in 
space. The two voyages have much in 
common. They are practical demon- 
strations of what has been known for 
a long time to be theoretically possible. 
They prove that those theoretical 
predictions have been remarkably 
accurate. And there is an engaging 
futility about both enterprises that 
sounds echoes of science’s lost age of 
innocence. 

The technical effort required to send 
the Russian rocket to the moon is 
roughly equal to that required to 
despatch a warhead of several mega- 
tons, weighing perhaps two tons in all, 
from Soviet Russia to the heart of the 
United States. These big ballistic 
weapons have a certain flexibility and 
a rocket vehicle with a sufficiently big 
motor to enable it to carry death and 
destruction across those distances will 
also be able to put a fairly sizeable 


satellite into orbit or, if mecessary, to - 


shoot a smaller package one quarter 
that size out of tHe earth’s orbit alto- 
gether to the moon and beyond. 

Where the package goes depends on 
the speed it is given. Less than 18,000 
miles an hour, and it will fall back to 
earth. At 18,000 miles and above it 
will begin to orbit the earth as an arti- 
ficial satellite. At 25,000 miles an 
hour, it breaks away from the earth’s 
gravitational pull and travels into 
space. The speed reached by the 
package depends on the power of the 
engine behind it, and it is calculated 
that motors of 600,000 pounds thrust 
were required to lift the 200 ton rocket 
vehicle that propelled Planet X past 
the moon. 

The scientific results sent back by 
the four transmitters of this rocket are 
completely dwarfed by the immense 
effort that went into its launching. 
There is intense interest among scien- 
tists of certain disciplines to get first 
hand, factual information about the 
composition of outer space and what 
nuclear particles drift about it. They 





compared with 13,399 in November and 5,621 in December, 






the Low Road 


are interested in cosmic rays and the 
existence or otherwise of a magnetic 
field on the moon. But not even the 
Russians would build and develop a 
moon rocket just to discover this or 
even to see, by television and other 
means, whether the moon is really 
made of green cheese. 

But once big ballistic rockets have 
been developed and have to be tested, 
there is more sense in harnessing them 
to shoot sputniks into orbit and baby 
planets out into space than there is in 
idly banging them from one end of a 
test range to another. The Russians 
have a bigger incentive. They possess 
no range long enough to test their big- 
gest 8,000 mile range ballistic missiles 
and perhaps the only means of proving 
these is to fire them into space and 
check from their velocity and the direc- 
tion in which they travel whether their 
motors, instruments and guidance 
systems are working properly. 

The extreme accuracy of the Russian 
moon-shot is one of its most alarm- 
ing implications. Earlier American 
attempts have failed for a variety of 
reasons, because the rocket tilted more 
than it should at launching or because 
motors failed to light ; the one Ameri- 
can rocket that did travel some way 
into space had faults in its scientific 
instruments. The Americans were 
attempting the more difficult task of 
orbiting round the moon, which 
involves the use of forward-firing 
rockets to brake speed of the package 
of instruments as it approaches the 
moon. Yet they never expected to be 
able to launch a missile with such 
precision that it would almost graze 
the moon’s surface as it passed by. 

The other disturbing aspect of the 
Russian experiment is the indication it 
gives of Soviet progress in rocket 
motors. The biggest rocket built in 
America, the Atlas, uses a total of 
nearly 400,000 pounds of thrust to lift 
it off the ground where the Russian 
moon rocket probably has 50 per cent 
more power behind it. As with air- 
craft, the heart of a rocket is its engine, 
and American missile designers have 
been handicapped, as it now seems, by 
the constant need to scale down the 


1957 ; used car contracts were 54,413, against 71,718 in 
November and 39,808 a year before. HP sales of both new 
and used commercial vehicles were higher than a year 
earlier at 4,051 and 9,139, although both were lower than 
in November. Sales of motor cycles, on which hire purchase 
controls were removed in mid-September, fell during 


size and weight of the skin, the instru- 
ments and the payload carried by their 
rockets to fit the size of engine avail- 
able to power them—all of which 
makes for a cheaper rocket. 

The Vanguard satellite programme 
almost certainly failed through an 
attempt to scale down the rocket to a 
point where it was impossible to get 
reliable engineering. The Russians 
almost certainly succeeded in all their 
experiments in space because their 
engineers and instruments designers 
were given plenty of room and plenty 
of spare power for rugged equipment 
not built to over-fine tolerances. Even 
if American reports are correct that 
the Russians have been trying on and 
off to reach the moon even since Sput- 
nik 1 was launched in 1957, they are 
still the first to have succeeded. 

The future of space exploration 
seems closely tied up with military 
rocket developments. At this moment, 
military interest in outer space and the 
moon is an academic one, but there is 
considerable research into the develop- 
ment of sizeable reconnaissance satel- 
lites that would transmit back to earth 
pictures of the territories over which 
they passed. Thanks to the tilt of the 
earth, a satellite launched in the right 
direction will gradually cover every 
corner of the globe. The rockets that 
will ultimately launch these satellites 
will give scientists the chance to send 
bigger payloads out into space ; when 
the military begin to put men in satel- 
lites, scientists will have the begin- 
nings of their first moon ship. 

The satellites and the moon rockets 
have proved that scientific calculations 
about the requirements for space 
travel, by man or by geiger counter, 
have been gratifyingly accurate. They 
have also demonstrated the difficulty 
of translating these calculations into 
practical engineering. These difficul- 
ties have led the Americans to experi- 
ment along bizarre lines with winged 
rockets that would borrow some of the 
properties of the aeroplane and send 
a crew skimming along the outer 
fringes of the atmosphere, but most 
British engineers are sceptical about 
their chances of success. This country 
incidentally will have no stake in outer 
space until the Blue Streak rocket— 
which could serve as a small satellite 
launcher—is built and working. 
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December in line with their normal seasonal pattern but 
were nonetheless nearly twice as high as in December, 1957. 
The total number of vehicles sold on hire purchase in 1958 
was 1,289,014, an increase of 18 per cent over 1957. 

The record activity in credit sales of motor vehicles 
during November was reflected in a rise of £40 million 
in outstanding hire-purchase debt to a total of £567 million, 
according to provisional estimates released this week by the 
Board of Trade. This was an increase of 7-8 per cent, com- 
pared with an increase of two per cent (£12 million) in 
October, when restrictions on HP sales of vehicles were 
still in effect. But the Board of Trade states that rather 
more than half of the increase in total debt during Novem- 
ber was accounted for by household goods. Restrictions 
were removed on some of these goods—notably furniture— 
in September, and relaxed on most others ; vehicle sales 
thus responded more rapidly to freedom from control than 
did household goods. These goods account for less than 
half of the total hire-purchase debt, and thus accounted for 
a more than proportionate share of the rise during 
November ; Christmas shopping and a seasonal fall in vehicle 
sales make it likely that this was repeated in December. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Another Bumper Year 


RDINARY life assurance and annuities business shows no 
O sign of slackening ; 64 offices whose 1958 figures have 
been announced reached a record of £1,593 million for new 
sums assured, compared with £1,335 million in 1957. This 
shows an increase of 15 per cent compared with 11 
per cent in 1957 and 13 per cent in 1956. Industrial life 
assurance, though expanding less rapidly, also seems to have 
had a record year in 1958. 

Sales of individual policies seem to have been buoyant, 
and new life assurance and pension benefits under 
employees’ schemes also reached new records. The pros- 
pective widening of the scope of state pensions will presum- 
ably have reduced the number of brand-new schemes 
arranged with the life offices. New business from recruits 
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entering existing schemes and from higher pay levels con- 
tinues to mount. Only one office specifically mentions 
Millard Tucker annuities for the self-employed, but these 
are bringing in a useful, if unspectacular, flow of new money, 
There is no indication about the volume of overseas new 
business, which has accounted in recent, years for about 15 
per cent of the total new sums assured. The life offices have, 
however, at last taken the point that premium income is a 
better measure of saving than new sums assured ; nowadays 
a £10 premium may assure as little as £100 or as much as 
£5,000 according to the nature of the cover. This year the 
majority of offices give details of new premiums, which show 
an increase of 8 per cent, half the rate of increase in sums 
assured. Total premiums paid in 1958 for life assurance 
must have approached £300 million (including about £30 
million overseas), and for annuities (mainly insured 
pensions) at least £120 million. 

Last -year’s growth of ordinary life and annuity funds 
must have been fully £275 million ; and in addition, indus- 
trial life funds are expanding by about {£50 million a year. 
The boom in equities and the useful recovery in fixed 
interest stocks brought welcome replenishment to inner 
reserves that had been sharply reduced. An average life 
office portfolio will have shown an appreciation over end- 
1957 values of over 9 per cent of total assets ; offices with 
an above-average stake in equities should have done even 
better. The bumper bonuses now being declared on par- 
ticipating policies reflect in the main the benefits of high 
interest rates. 


MONEY 


Not So Suspect 


HE average level of bank deposits in England probably 
cen in 1958 by more than in any year since 1954 ; yet 
the economy was less inflationary. The explanation lies 
largely in the changes in money velocity. In the years 
when they were trying to check the boom, the monetary 
authorities found that it was not sufficient to check the rise 
in total deposits, if the general economic climate encouraged 





ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 


(Net Sums Assured £ million) 
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Office 1956 | 1957 | 1958 Office | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 Office | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

| | } | | 
l l 
DINE dns oneaedivedes 11-3 | 12-2 | 15-4 | Legal & General ........ 1137-1 143-9 182-6 | Provident Mutual .... 9-6 | 10-9 | 13-0§ 
DG tap hbeeesaecausaae 9-5| 9-8) 10-3 Licenses & General...... 1-3 15) 2-9 Prudential ........00. 176-4 | 216-4 258-0§ 
BNOASS . csc cocascccsdeses O77} IS | (-6 [bile Asen. of Scotiond ... | 355] .3°7 |: 4:3 | Refuge...6.. cece. 17-6| 17-7) 15-8 
BeNOR osc io ics Se cccccce | 13-3 | 11-9 | EI-9 -| Liverpool & Lond. & Globe | 12-0 | 13-4 | 14-3. | Reliance Mutual...... i-3 1:6) 2-1 
BPRS ov.ccdccndecceses | 8-2] 7-9 10-2 Liverpool Victoria....... 5-8, 5-:7| 68 ME So sevhoueeesses 24:0 | 28-1 | 31-8 
CD ass ca ccedscges 4:3} 6:0| 6-8* | London & Manchester... 5-3) 5-6! 62 Royal Exchange ...... 9-5 10-9 | 11-2 
Sen SNOT. o's cn cncccess 12-5 | 14-8 | 16-7 London Assurance....... 10-5 | 10-0 | 12-4* | Royal London........ 10-6 | 13-1) 143 
Clerical, Medical & General | 10-1 | 10-5 | 11-0 Laat: 4B 22%. ssi. ska 4-4} 3-4.) 6-1 Scottish Amicable .... 12-8 | 14-1 | 28-6 
Colonial Mutualt......... 15-0 15-8 15-8 | Manufacturers’ Lifet..... | 13-6 | 15-6) 15-1 Scottish Equitable .... 5-6| 67); 84 
Commercial Union ....... | 22-0 | 24-1 | 28-9 | Mercantile & General ... | 25-5 | 27-6 | 34-0* | Scottish Life......... 9-0) 10-6; II-I* 
Confederation Lifet ...... 5-5 | 6:0 6-6* | Midland Employers’ .....| 2:2} 2°4)| 2:5 | Scottish Mutual...... §-2| 62 9-3§ 
Co-operative. .........06. | 23-7 | 29-6 | 33-4 National & Colonial..... 2:5! 2-1 2:9 Scottish Provident.... li-t 11-6 15-6 
NR a iaid es 3s cede Sens 5-Of 7-Of¢ 14-0¢ | National Farmers’ Union. 5-6) 6-3] 8-l Scottish Union & Nat. 7-8| 7-7} 8-4 
BT, casecnt va ewses | 61-8 | 62-0 | 63-5* | National Mutual......... | 2-6) 3-1 | 3-8 | Scottish Widows’ .... | 26-2/ 26-2), 35-0° 
RR ee ee | 6-0 | 5:6 5:8 | Nat. Mutual of Australasiat | 5-8) 7-1 | 8-1 | Standard ............ 54-5 | 63-1 83-1 
CNR os Fs knetinnn d's se | 5-3} 7-0| 8-2 | National Provident ...... Bisse soe ae eee 56-1 | 60-8 70:2 
Equity & Law ........... | 10-5 | 12-2 | 13-5 | N. British & Mercantile. | 14-4) 15-9 | 18-4* | UK Provident ...... 10-5 | tt-7| 12-9 
Friends’ Provident ....... ee Oe Ss rT. FRR sk in cccdcccnce | 29-0 | 32-0 38-1 University Life....... oa ee | 1-4 
General Life............. | 9-3 | 10-9 18-6 | Norwich Union......... 0-3 77-9 100-0* | Wesleyan & General . 4:4 | 47| 49 
remem (ile. i. foc c cee ew eee | OSU CNN Sa sc a53 oc asa sctedss 8-1 38-1 | 42-1 Poe ere 24:1 25-9 | 33-0* 
GR 5 dnc ct Saweiees | 17-3 | 25-0 | 26-6 | Phoenix ................ 8:9 10-7 | 12-1 — 
Law Union & Rock ...... | 6-7 7-2 | 7-2§ | Provident Assn. of London | 13-4 | 2-0 | 12-8 


* Approximation. 





t UK business only—the figures for the other offices are global. 
earlier years. 


Total 64 Offices.. 1196-4 (1334-9 1593-1 


¢ Gross. § New basis—not comparable with 
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To any town thinking 
Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking : if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 


















. certainly not with the newly 
$ S@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
$ evaporator. This tidy and compact 
" piece of plant will distill for you— 
: from sea water — anything up to 250 
. tons of fresh water every hour. 
‘0 And by fresh we mean crystal 
d clear, far purer and softer than 
good drinking water supplies. 
7 Of course, large sea water 
rr. evaporators are not, in themselves, 
“d anything new ; Richardsons 
er Westgarth and many other people 
fe have been building them for years. 
d- But this latest R.W..evaporator 
7 is the result of a radically different 
am approach in design. It is indeed 
gh something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 
delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
— for months or years on end 
and with almost negligible attention 
bly and maintenance. Fresh water 
yet from sea water now becomes feasible 
- economically where cost had 
tary hitherto put it out of court. 
rise 
ged 
1958 
58-04 
at THE RIGHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
11-2 
a7 Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of 
rt THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. BICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
7 PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
1 GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 
= ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 
49. 
—- RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S8.W.1. 
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people to turn over those deposits more quickly. Corre- 
spondingly, in the past year, part of the impact of monetary 
expansion has been .offset by the greater caution that has 
been induced in spending habits. Turnover through the 
London Clearing House (which excludes internal clearings 
through branches of the same bank and also local clearings) 
rose by less than 5 per cent, compared with 8 per cent in 
1957; excluding the Town clearing, which is heavily 
weighted by stock exchange transactions, the rise was 3.5 
per cent, compared with 6.3 per cent in 1957. Turnover 
through the much smaller provincial clearings actually fell, 
by 1 per cent ; the fall was wholly in the three big centres 
of Liverpool, Manchester and Bradford. Crudely measured 
by expressing the figures of cheque clearings as a multiple of 
total deposits, money velocity was virtually unchanged in 
1958, following a long run of increases. 

A similar tendency has been apparent in the course of the 
note circulation. A rise in the note issue is much less a 
cause of inflation than a reflection of it. In 1958, notes 
held outside the Bank of England, including the commercial 
banks’ till money, rose by £42 million, or 2 per cent ; this 
followed increases of {110-£120 million in each of the four 
preceding years. Circulation of notes among the public is 
estimated to have risen by about 33 per cent in the first ten 
months of 1958, but the rate of increase was slackening 
markedly towards the end of that period. 

Another manifestation of the more chastened financial 
mood of 1958 can be seen in the rise in “ small ” savings. 
The national savings movement reports an excess of new 
savings over withdrawals of £216 million in the calendar 
year, compared with £76 million in 1957. In the first nine 
months of the fiscal year from the beginning of April, new 
savings reached £149 million, whereas in the same period 
of 1957 there was net dissaving of £29 million. Savings 
certificates and defence bonds have done well; their 
unchanged terms are. markedly attractive against a back- 
ground of lower rates. Many surtax payers have switched 
into them up to the permissible limits. And a good number 
of small savers, as in the past, must have been adding to 
their savings certificates at the same time that they have 
increased their hire purchase debt. But total personal 
savings have probably gone on rising. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cheaper Money 


HE South African Bank rate has this week been cut by 

+ per cent to 4 per cent. Bank rate is changed rarely 
in South Africa—it had stood at 44 per cent since 1955—and 
moves in recent years to set up a money market have not led 
to any greater flexibility. In particular, the South African 
authorities have been reluctant to raise interest rates to the 
levels dictated by London. Instead, they have imposed 
restrictions on the outflow of funds to other parts of the 
sterling area. Those restrictions are still in force ; but the 
Reserve Bank feels that the reductions in the London rate 
to 4 per cent now justify a reduction in South Africa, which 
will presumably be followed by corresponding adjustment 
of money market rates. The Reserve Bank had no wish for 
hot money from London to take advantage of higher rates 
in South Africa ; and it is anxious to give a stimulus to 
industry, after the recent interruption of its postwar expan- 
sion. Yields on medium dated and long dated government 
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stocks, however, are not being changed—in South Africa 
these rates are pegged by the government. Nor has there 
been any marked response so far in the equity markets, 


SUDAN AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Political Loans 


HE British Government has agreed to make a credit of 
fz £5 million available to the Sudan for up to five years. 
The credit will be arranged under section III of the Export 
Guarantees Act, and administered by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. The rate of interest has yet to be 
decided ; the interesting point here is whether Sudan is 
given the benefit of the “ Montreal policy” of charging 
Commonwealth borrowers only $ per cent over the rate 
at which the British Government itself borrows in the 
London market. Certainly, political considerations have 
ranked high in assisting Sudan out of its financial diffi- 
culties in this way. In another “ Foreign Office” credit, 
to Jugoslavia, Britain has undertaken to provide £3 
million ; presumably this also will be arranged through 
the ECGD machinery. 


TANKERS 


New Tonnage for BP and Esso 


RITISH PETROLEUM has announced this week that a new 
company, Warwick Tanker Company, has been formed 
jointly with Houlder Brothers to take over contracts for the 
construction of two tankers of 35,000 deadweight tons each, 
previously on order in British shipyards. Warwick Tanker 
has an issued fully paid-up capital of £500,000 ; the two 
tankers will be financed partly through these resources and 
partly through a combination of bank loans and an issue of 
64 per cent first mortgage debenture stock believed to total 
around £5 million. One of the vessels will be delivered by 
Hawthorn Leslie to BP Tanker Company in March, 1960, 
and the other by Cammell Laird in July, 1960. As with the 
£52 million worth of new tanker capacity for which BP has 
similarly raised outside capital this year, these two vessels 
constitute a part of BP’s tanker building programme through 
1960 ; 26 vessels, stated to cost over £80 million, will be 
built between 1960 and 1963. 

It has also been announced this week that negotiations 
are in progress to increase the size of two tankers being built 
for Esso Petroleum from 47,000 to 70,000 deadweight tons 
each. If completed, these vessels would rank among the 
largest in the world, and would be the largest ever built in 
Britain ; they would also be too large to be used at Esso’s 
refinery at Fawley, and would thus be confined to operating 
at the company’s refinery at Milford Haven—at present 
under construction and due to be completed late in 1960— 
which will be able to accommodate vessels up to 100,000 
tons. But the final decision to build these giants has not 
yet been taken, and officials of the Walker yard of Vickers- 
Armstrongs at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the two ships are 
to be built, this week announced that up to 60 redundant 
welders are being paid off ; the remaining welding force are 
reported to have decided on a self-imposed shorter working 
week, 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


MR HARALD PEAKE ANNOUNCES ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS BRINGS THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN NEAR COMPLETION 


In a year during which the iron and steel 
industries of both the United States of 
America and of the United Kingdom have 
experienced a marked depression, the Com- 
pany has been successful in attaining a 
modest increase in turnover from 
£109,488,348 to £113,329,707. This has been 
made possible by a very active selling 
organisation and by the outstanding achieve- 
ments’ in the export market of our many 
customers in the motor, engineering, elec- 
trical and packaging industries. These 
achievements place upon us a great obligation 
to make available to them in increasing 
quantities materials of the highest quality as 
and when they are required. In spite of 
lower prices in the export market, the total 
value of our direct exports was £27,407,000 
compared with £29,543,000 in the previous 
year. If the value of the indirect exports of 
our customers’ goods is added, the total value 
of our products sold in the export market 
during the past year has increased consider- 
ably. : 

Expenditure on Capital Account during the 
year amounted to £22,473,818, most-of which 
was in connection with our third develop- 
ment plan. 


The average earnings of our workpeople 
continued to rise during the year. A small 
part of the increase is due to the operation 
of the cost of living clause in the wages 
agreements. ‘The greater part is due to the 
continuing expenditure on new plant and 


machinery and to improved production 
methods. 


The number of shareholders on the register 
is now 31,500. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the ordinary shares are held by insurance 
companies and trustees of pension funds 
representing many hundreds of thousands of 
policy holders and pensioners. 


The Directors feel amply justified in 
recommending a final dividend and a special 
interim dividend which will bring the return 
to the holders of the risk capital to 9 per 
cent, less Income Tax, during a period of 
twelve months. If the recommendation re- 
lating to final dividend is approved, the 
average rate of interest on the ordinary share, 
Debenture and Loan Capital for a period 
of twelve months is 6.7 per cent. The rates 
of interest on the Debentures and on the 


ns were fixed on a commercial basis in 
March, 1957, 


Conditions during the past year have not 
been easy and the staff and workpeople have 


every reason to be proud of the results 
achieved. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Sales and Other Income together with 
the Costs of Production and Other Charges 
have been included in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account for the first time to give 





shareholders a clearer view of trading con- 
ditions. 


Trading surplus before depreciation 
amounts to £22,181,916 compared with 
£18,980,450 in the previous year. In the 
prospectus issued in connection with the 
offer for sale of the Company’s shares in 
March, 1957, it was stated that by January, 
1958, the trading profit should be running at 
the rate of £20 million per annum. The 
Directors are pleased that, in spite of more 
difficult trading conditions, their forecast has 
been justified by results. 
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Provision for depreciation is higher than 
last year by £448,659 at £6,108,228 as a 
result of bringing additional plant into use. 


Interest on Debentures and Loans is higher 
than last year by £370,624 at £4,534,841, 
due partly to heavier borrowing and partly 
to higher rates of interest on Loans. 


Taxation on profit for the year at £6 
million is £1,500,000 greater than last year, 
due partly to higher profits. 


Dividends, less Income Tax, totalling 6 
per cent for the year, of which 3 per cent 
was paid on July 31, 1958, and 3 per cent is 
recommended to be paid on February 4, 
1959, take the some amount as in the pre- 
vious year. A full explanation regarding 
dividend policy is given later in this state- 
ment. 


If the recommendation as to final dividend 
is approved, the balance of profit carried 
forward to the next account is £7,725,334 
compared with £6,006,487 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Whilst it is obligatory to publish a Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet in addition to the 
Company’s Balance Sheet, the two are so 
nearly the same that I shall comment only 
on the former. 


The issued capital remains the same. 
Borrowing on Debentures and Loans has 
increased by £8,500,000 to meet in part ‘the 
cost of the third development plan. 


Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve Is 
increased by £2,500,000 to £8,800,000 by a 
transfer from the year’s profit. The amount 
set aside for future taxation is higher by 
£4,350,000 at the formidable figure of 
£23,900,000. 


Current liabilities and provisions total 
£23,209,357, being £1,431,739 higher than a 


year ago. ‘The increase calls for no special 
comment other than to say that the 
total is affected by expenditure on 


development, and by taxation resulting from 
higher profits. 


Under Fixed Assets the only significant 
change is under development schemes, where 
the expenditure to date on plant not yet in 
operation has increased by £18,270,515 
during the year to a total of £31,117,286. 
This reflects the good progress which has 
— made with the third development 
plan. 


Current assets call for no special comment 
other than to note a welcome reduction of 
£1,192,001 to £16,760,013 in the value of 
stocks, including stores. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In the prospectus issued at the time of the 
offer for sale of the Company’s shares by the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency in March, 1957, it was stated to be 
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the intention of the Directors to pay an 
interim dividend of 24 per cent (less Income 
Tax) on the ordinary capital in September, 
1957, and to recommend a final dividend of 
1 per cent in January, 1958. Also that the 
aggregate of. these dividends which total 
6 per cent would represent a rate of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent on the average of the paid 
up capital during the year to September, 
1957. Later in the prosrectus the Directors 
stated that by January, 1958, in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances, the trading 
surplus should be running at the rate of 
£20 million and that they would expect to 
be able to recommend dividends totalling 
8 per cent for the year ending in September, 
1958. 


In the event the results for the past year 
have come out substantially better than the 
Directors’ forecast. Having regard, however, 
to the incidence of Profits Tax, the Directors 
are recommending a final ordinary dividend 
of 3 ver cent for the year to September, 1958, 
making with the interim of 3 ver cent a total 
of 6 per cent—the same as for the previous 
year. 


In addition, the Directors are declaring a 
special interim ordinary dividend of 3 per 
cent in respect of the year ending. September, 
1959, payable at the same time as the 
final dividend for last year. This special 
dividend will not be taken into account 
when consideration is given to the payment 
of further dividends for the year to 
September, 1959. 


In the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, the Directors will declare a further 
interim dividend of 3.per cent in July, 1959. 
The amount of the final dividend must, of 
course, depend on the results of trading 
during the current financial year. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


By the end of the year payments to meet 
expenditure on this plan amounted to 
£30,938,956 out of the estimated total cost 
of £52,500,000. Excellent progress has been 
made during the year and the main pro- 
ducing units are expected to be in operation 
between now and the end of June, 1959. It 
is hoped that an ingot production rate of 
3 million tons per annum will be attained 
early in 1960. 


STEEL DIVISION 


In spite of the inevitable interference with 
normal working which results from the con- 
structional works relating to the third 
development plan, the division has done well 
to imcrease annual ingot production from 
2,095,000 tons in 1957 to 2,178,000 tons in 
1958. 


Profit has been substantially higher due, 
for the most part, to the completion of the 
second development plan. 


Among the records set up during the year 
was the discharge of 83,350 tons of imported 
iron ore at Port Talbot in a week in June, 
1958. The previous record was 73,600 tons. 


In September, 1958, the melting shops beat 
all previous records by the production of 
48,295 tons of steel ingots in a week. 


The blast furnaces have operated very well 
during the year. Coke ovens production has 
been slightly in excess of requirements and 
repair work on the older ovens has been 
completed. 


Since the end of the financial year, after 
many months of preparation, a task of the 
greatest difficulty has been completed satis- 
factorily in a period of twelve and a half 
days with the minimum interference with 
normal production. The original slabbing 
mill was dismantled, before being despatched 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


to a purchaser in Canada; and.an entirely 
new mill of much larger capacity, built by 
Davy and United Engineering Company of 
Sheffield, was installed in its place. Part of 
the normal production of steel ingots which 
would have passed through the old mill 
during this period were put into stock for 
use at a later date. Steel slabs which should 
have been produced by the old mill during 
this period were purchased from other steel 
works at home and abroad in order to main- 
tain production of steel sheets, plates and 
tinplate. A thousand men working in con- 
tinuous shifts by day and night completed 
this umprecedented changeover thirty-six 
hours ahead of scheduled time. The tech- 
nicians and men who planned and carried 
out the work in conjunction’ with the 
makers of the new mill deserve the 
highest praise for their enthusiasm, skill and 
endurance. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 


The financial year started in October, 1957, 
with a serious shortage of orders which, in 
spite of the closing of the remaining old 
type hand mills, necessitated some short time 
working at both Trostre and Velindre during 
the first six months. In the early summer 
demand for tinplate both at home and abroad 
increased above the normal seasonal variation 
and full time has been worked regularly. 
Over the year the output of the division was 
670,000 tons compared with 703,000 tons last 
year. 


In September, 1958, the mill at Trostre 
achieved a record output of 11,304 tons in a 
week. In July, 1958, Velindre had a similar 
record week of 9,604 tons. 


Profit for the year was rather lower than 
in the previous year owing to the reduced 
output and to lower prices all round, 
especially in the export market. During the 
year 240,168 tons of tinplate were exported 
compared with 248,375 tons a year ago. Ex- 
port sales of tinplate represented 36 per 
cent of our total sales of tinplate ‘in 
the year.. The whole of the Company’s 
production of tinplate now comes from the 
new Works at Trostre and Velindre. It is 
believed that there are no more up to date 
or efficient works in the world. They are 
set in the Welsh countryside and the work- 
ing conditions and amenities are second 
to none. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 


A development scheme costing approxi- 
mately £2 million was completed and has 
operated fully since early in 1958. 


The division was working to capacity early 
in the year but during the middle months it 
was affected adversely by a world-wide reces- 
sion in the electrical sheet trade. 


A further development plan estimated to 
cost £2,250,000 is now proceeding and should 
be in partial operation late in 1959. The 
purpose of this expenditure is to expand the 
production of electrical steel in sheet and 
coil form. The most highly specialised type 
is known as UNISIL, deliveries of which 
have nearly trebled during the year. 


A new and improved canteen for staff and 
workpeople is being built. 


The profit for the year was substantially 
higher than a year ago due to an improved 
demand for high grade electrical steels and 
to new plant coming into operation. 


SALES ORGANISATION 


Since 1956 special attention has-been paid 
to setting up an efficient and world-wide 
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selling organisation to meet the more ‘com- 
petitive conditions which were foreseen::.-The 
Managing Director, Mr Julian Pode, has 
during the period visited Australia, -New 
Zealand, East and South Africa, «South 
America, France, Italy and Germany, in all 
of which areas our sales agents are active. 
These top-level meetings with agents and 
customers are of the greatest possible value. 
The Sales Controller, the Honourable 
Michael Layton, and members of his staff, 
have also visited regularly many overseas 
markets. At the present time the Company 
is actively represented in thirty Common- 
wealth and foreign countries. 


Great improvements have been made in 
the packing of our various products. The 
distinctive containers and the quality of their 
contents are becoming more and more 
recognised. 


On March 31, 1958, the Iron and Steel 
Board announced a general reduction in steel 
prices for the home market, the first to be 
announced since 1938. At the same time the 
Tinplate division introduced a new price 
structure designed to give additional advan- 
tages to the users of light-weight tinplate, 
thus enabling our customers to compete 
more effectively with other packaging 
materials, 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr S. E. Graeff, who joined the Board 
when the Company was formed in 1947, 
is an American citizen and has recently 
taken up residence in America. Consequently 
he has decided not to offer himself for 
re-election. 


An acknowledged authority on continuous 
wide strip mills since their earliest days, Mr 
Graeff has been the Company’s principal 
technical adviser on the rolling mill side. 
The results attained by the hot strip 
mill at the integrated works at Margam 
and by the cold strip mills at Trostre and 
Velindre provide proof of his skill and 
experience. The Directors will miss the 
presence of a greatly respected colleague at 
their meetings. 


PERSONNEL 


At the end of the year the Company was 
employing 20,053 men and 1,502 women, a 
total of 21,555 staff and workpeople. In addi- 
tion, 4,947 men were employed on develop- 
ment work, 


In January, 1958, the Directors announced 
that the Company had reached a state of 
development which enabled them to introduce 
a non-contributory pension and life assurance 
scheme for works employees.. Embodied in 
the scheme were provisions to enable an 
employee to contribute either to secure an 
additional pension or to secure a lump sum 
payment at retiring age. At the present time 
all of the eligible works employees, number- 
ing 14,091, are enrolled in the scheme and 
of this total 4,338 members are’ contributing 
towards additional pensions and 6,135 towards 
securing a lump sum payment at retirement 
age. The voluntary contributions for addi- 
tional benefits are now running at a rate of 
£101,000 a year. 


The Company is very proud of the work 
of its National Savings Committees and it is 
good to be able to report that the rate of 
saving has not been adversely affected by the 
contributory element of the works employees 
pension scheme already referred to. During 
the year National Savings within the Com- 
pany amounted to £853,300 and no less than 
79.5 per cent of employees were: regular 
savers, 
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Recruitment for all branches of our work 
continues to be good and a large number of 
our staff and workpeople have undergone 
a courses of training at home and 
abroad. 


During the year 77 members of the tech- 
nical staff visited the USA, Germany, Russia 
and other countries to investigate and discuss 
a wide range of technical subjects. 


Prizes to the value of £3,000 have been 
paid to 438 members of the staff and work- 
people for suggestions which have, in many 
cases, led to useful results in operating 
technique. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The original development plan for the 
Company cost approximately £73 million and 
was in operation by the end of 1952. The 
second development plan cost £54 million 
and came into complete operation during 
the summer of 1958. The third plan 
estimated to cost £52,500,000 is expected 
to be completed towards the end of 
1959: Shareholders may wish to know what 
further developments, if any, are con- 
templated. 


In general, it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that production estimates have been 
exceeded in nearly every case. Our object 
now is to utilise to the full the surplus pro- 
duction capacity of certain units. The Direc- 
tors have under consideration certain projects 
which, if carried out, would have the effect of 
further increasing the production of tinplate 
at a fairly early date and at a comparatively 
low cost. A scheme on these lines might cost 
approximately £5 million and this expendi- 
ture could be met from the Company’s 
internal resources. 


PROSPECTS 


The current year has opened with full time 
working in all divisions and the order book 
for the first quarter of 1959 promises well. In 
the second and third quarters production 
capacity is expected to increase as a result 
of additional units coming into operation. A 
greater trading surplus is essential to enable 
the Company to meet the interest on the 
heavy capital cost of the third development 
plan. The task ahead of us is to sell in the 
more competitive markets at home and 
abroad the increasing production of our steel 
and tinplate Works. A thriving national 


export trade is the key to our future 
prosperity. 

In my statement a year ago I appealed 
for a standstill policy in regard to 


nationalisation in order to allow the industry 
time to complete its developments and to 
increase its exports. I make the same 
appeal today. 


There is abundant evidence that the British 
public is becoming increasingly critical of 
the disappointing service given by nearly all 
of the nationalised industries. The threat of 
re-nationalisation of the iron and steel indus- 
try, however, still exists. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I should be evading my respon- 
sibility if I did not express the view that 
re-nationalisation would be disastrous to the 
Company and to our staff and workpeople. 
I am convinced that under nationalisation 
rigidity and frustration are inevitable. It 
would be difficult to maintain, much less to 
expand, sales in the export market in com- 
petition with countries whose iron and steel 
industries are not nationalised. 


In the interest of our country, our staff and 
workpeople, and our customers, re-nationali- 
sation must be avoided. 
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STERLING ESTATES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Sterling Estates Limited, was held on 
December 30th in London, Mr Douglas 
Overall, JP, FAI, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 


lated statement for the year to September 30, 
1958: 


The Group’s Gross Rental Income of 
£259,857 shows an increase of £15,917 over 
that of the previous year ; increased revenue 
from the Associated Company and the sur- 
plus of £26,694 arising from the sale of pro- 
perty brings the total income for the year to 
£295,451. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7 per cent, making 11 per cent for the 
year. 


In view of the changes in the rates of 
Profits Tax your Directors decided not to 
recommend an increase in the dividend for 
the year under review, but since the close of 
the year they have declared a special interim 
dividend of 3 per cent for the current year, 
which will be paid with the final dividend 
of 7 per cent. 


Your Directors recommend that £64,287 
of the Capital Reserve be capitalised and 
applied in issuing fully paid shares in the 
proportion of 1 Share for every 10 held. It 
is anticipated that in addition to the special 
interim dividend declared for the current year 
on the existing capital, the Directors will, in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, be 
able to recommend interim and final divi- 
dends totalling 14 per cent on the enlarged 
capital for the year ending September 30, 
1959. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH 
POWERS-SAMAS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of The British Tabulating Machine Company 
Limited will be held on January 29th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Cecil M. 
Weir, KCMG, KBE, MC: 


The business transacted in our Company’s 
Golden Jubilee Year which has now come 
to an end fittingly constitutes a record in our 
history. 

On July 4, 1958, it was announced that we 
were proposing to enter into a merger with 
another important British Company in the 
same general field of business machines, 
Powers-Samas Accounting Machines Limited. 
Between the two Companies we shall offer 
users a greater choice of punched card equip- 
ment than has yet been available from any 
one source and in addition our electronic 
developments will provide a wide range of 
calculators and computers of varied and 
diverse capacities. 

The statement then outlined the progress 
that had been made in the production and 
use of the Company’s electronic machines 
and continued: I mentioned last year that 
the introduction of electronic equipment had 
not reduced the market for punched card 
machines. This, we believe, will continue to 
be the case for a long time to come. 


In the overseas areas in which we have 


for long been established the number of 
Hollerith users has continued to grow. 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The thirty-third Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank DCO was held on 
January 2nd, at 29 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chairman) 
presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the Report and Accounts and State- 
ment by the Chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


The Chairman spoke of the change in the 
financial climate during the year covered by 
the accounts. At the time of the last meet- 
ing, Bank Rate had been 7 per cent, sterling 
was under pressure and the credit squeeze 
at its tightest. In the USA, on the other 
hand, -the authorities had adopted a cheap 
money policy to counteract a depression. 
Now within one year the position had been 
almost reversed. This background had called 
for unusual vigilance on the part of the 
Bank’s staff and particularly from the General 
Managers and others in the most responsible 
posts. The rapidly changing economic and 
social pattern, particularly in Africa and 
many of the new countries the Bank served, 
called for qualities of a high order, not 
only in the technical field, and the 
Chairman said he knew stockholders were 
grateful to the staff for the way they 
measured up to their very considerable 
responsibilities. 

The Chairman referred to the appointment 
of Mr H. S. Morony and Mr J. P. van 
Heyningen as Assistant General Managers 
in South Africa and wished them well in 
their new posts. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Finally the Chairman spoke of the increase 
in the dividend from 8 per cent to 9 per 
cent, and said that though small, this was the 
most that the Directors felt able to recom- 
mend under present conditions, with the 
economic outlook stili so' uncertain. 


The Chairman then moved the adoption of 
the Report of the Directors and the State- 
ment of Accounts and the payment of a final 
dividend of 5 per cent actual on £12,932,250 
Ordinary Stock, making 9 per cent for the 
year, less income tax at the standard rate of 
8s. 6d. in the £. 


The motion was seconded by Mr A. C. 
Barnes, Deputy Chairman, and carried. 


The retiring Directors, Mr Anthony 
Charles Barnes, DSO, OBE, The Honourable 
Sir Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, KCMG, 


and Mr Cuthbert’ Fitzherbert, were 
re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr J. D. Cowen, 
seconded by Brigadier E. C. Pepper, the 


auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, Price Waterhouse and Com- 
pany, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 
and Cooper Brothers and Company, were 
reappointed. 


A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mr P. V. Emrys-Evans (a Director) and 
seconded by Sir Frank Newson-Smith, Bart, 
was carried unanimously and was responded 
to by Mr J. F. Cade (a General Manager). 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro- 
posed by The Right Honourable The Lord 
Mancroft, KBE, and was unanimously 
accorded. 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE SOME ADVERSE CONDITIONS 
RECORD PROFIT EXCEEDING £7 MILLION 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company 
Limited, will be held on January 28th at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 


The following is the statement by Mr B. 
Chetwynd Talbot TD, chairman and manag- 
ing director, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 27, 
1958. 

The financial results for your Company’s 
past year show the gross profit, including 
£13,721 income from investments, amounting 
to a total for the year of £7,106,417, which is 
a record, compared with £5,131,207 for the 
year 1956-1957, equivalent to an increase of 
38 per cent over the profits earned in the 
previous financial year. It will be noted 
that the profits after deducting Directors 
Fees, Pensions, Depreciation and Interest 
Charges amounted to £5,141,117, compared 
with £3,760,360 in 1956-1957, or an increase 
of 37 per cent over the previous year I 
particularly draw your attention to the fact 
that we introduced Workmen’s Pensions and 
Life Assurance Schemes from January 1, 
1958, to which I referred in my remarks last 
year. The cost for the nine months amounted 
to £81,371 and has been given effect to in 
the above results. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


In commenting on the Balance Sheet 
figures as at September 27, 1958, you will 
note the capital expenditure, including routine 
capital expenditure, incurred during the year 
amounted to £8,502,601. Of this total, 
approximately 43 per cent was secured from 
your Company’s resources by way of sums 
set aside for depreciation and transfers to 
reserves. The capital commitments as at 
September 27th still to be expended on Stage 
Two Development amounted to £2,585,526. 
The principal items of plant on which this 
money will be expended comprise the com- 
pletion of (i) boiler plant and turbo alternators 
and (ii) a large diameter blast furnace and 
ancillary equipment, both at West Hartlepool 
Works. Benefits will be secured from these 
items of plant as and when they come into 
operation towards the end of the present 
financial year, and also from the improved ore 
discharging facilities on the River Tees which 
are in the final stage of completion at Cargo 
Fleet Works. 


The balance of capital expenditure out- 
standing at September 27, 1958, as authorised 
by the Directors on the Stage Three Develop- 
ment amounts to £43,450,362, in addition 
to which there is, of course, the anticipated 
working capital which will be required. 


STOCKS AND WORK IN PROGRESS 


You will note that the value of stocks and 
work in progress has increased by only 
£137,000, whereas debtors have decreased by 
£500,000 compared with values at Septem- 
ber 28, 1957. This decrease in debtors is 


chiefly due to the fall in demand towards 
the end of the financial year for the products 
of the Cargo Fleet Works. 


The temporary, investment in Government 
Security of £1,489,447 and the cash at 
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Bankers and in hand of £1,306,450, compared 
with the Bank overdraft last year of 

2,701,149, was the surplus from the issue 
of £8 million 6 per cent Convertible Second 
Debentures in March of this year. It is anti- 
cipated with capital expenditure progressing 
according to schedule and production remain- 
ing at its present level that these amounts 
will be absorbed in the early part of 1959, 
following which the loan arrangements with 
Barclays Bank and Finance Corporation for 
Industry to which I refer later will come 
into effect. 


During the financial year under review the 
investment allowances reserve has been 
increased by £250,000 to an amount of 
£1,638,000, and the replacement of fixed 
assets reserve by £300,000 to an amount of 
£1,250,000. These appropriations, together 
with the sum of £1,750,000 transferred to 
general reserve, amount in total to £2,300,000 
for the year. 


A GRATIFYING RESULT 


There was a falling off in the demand for 
the home and export markets for the products 
of your Cargo Fleet Works and I am, there- 
fore, gratified to report to you the substantial 
increase in the Company’s profits during the 
financial year under review. This was mainly 
due to Certain units of, plant of the Second 
Development Scheme coming into production 
during the year. The steel outputs of your 
West Hartlepool Works were increased and 
substantial benefits accrued from the boiler 
plant, the turbo alternators and sinter plant 
at Cargo Fleet. In addition there was 
increased benefit from the extensions at the 
Pipe Works at Stockton resulting from addi- 
tional outputs. 


I think you will consider the results for the 
year satisfactory, especially in view of the 
adverse conditions prevailing during the last 
few months of the year. Despite the falling 
off in orders from the shipbuilding and engi- 
neering industries, production at the West 
Hartlepool Works and the Pipe Department 
at Stockton-on-Tees has been fully main- 
tained. Your Company is actively engaged in 
efforts to obtain further orders in world 
markets for the rolled steel products of your 
West Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet Works and 
also for the specialised products manufactured 
in the finishing departments at the Stockton- 
on-Tees Works. While the level of produc- 
tion of heavy sections and rails at your Cargo 
Fleet Works is being adversely affected by the 
recession in the heavy steel trade the demand 
for pipes at your Stockton Works continues ; 
consequently the Stockton Works and your 
West Hartlepool Works, which supplies the 
plates for the Stockton Works, should not be 
substantially affected and the total profits for 
the year ending September 26, 1959, should 
not show a drastic curtailment. 


NEW INTEGRATED STEELWORKS 


In my Statement last year I referred to the 
financing of the new integrated steelworks on 
the site of approximately 530 acres of land— 
known as the South Works—which links up 
as regards rail connection and inter-works 
services with the existing North Works at 


West Hartlepool. Your Directors decided to 
proceed with the full scheme, as the neces- 
sary finance has been made available from the 
issue of the £8 million 6 per cent Convertible 
Second Debentures made during the year, 
from the loans arranged from the Finance 
Corporation for Industry Limited and our 
Bankers, and anticipated retentions from 
future earnings. 


The capital expenditure and working capi- 


tal of £66 million mentioned in the 
Prospectus dated March 14, 1958, comprised: 


£ 
Second Development Scheme 
and Working Capital 7,500,000 
Routine Capital Expenditure ... 3,500,000 
Third Development Scheme 
and Working Capital 55,000,000 
Making the total ... ... £66,000,000 


It is with great pleasure that we congratu- 
late the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh, USA, on their 
execution and prompt delivery of the slab- 
bing mill for the South Works. 


Work is proceeding on our developments 
according to plan and all departments should 
come into operation in accordance with our 
estimates provided there is no interruption 
by events outside our control. 


I must place on record my view that in 
order to keep prices competitive with those 
of other countries and to encourage capital 
investment, the question of the restoration 
of the Investment Allowances should receive 
the very serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


TRANS-CANADA PIPELINE COMPLETED 


During the year the Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line was completed and your Company was 
congratulated on the quality of the pipes 
which it supplied and the deliveries thereof. 
The official opening of the pipeline has not 
yet been arranged, but it is my intention to 
endeavour to attend this function as I did 
the opening of the Westcoast Transmission 
Pipeline in October 1957. On the successful 
completion of the welding of the final joint 
on the Trans-Canada Pipeline, which- inci- 
dentally comprised two South Durham steel 
pipes, I received an appreciative letter from 
the President of the Bechtel Corporation 
praising South Durham for the outstanding 
part the Company had played and the great 
contribution it had made to the Western 
Hemisphere and Canada in particular by 
supplying several hundreds of thousands of 
tons of large diameter steel pipes. These 
have aided materially in the early and suc- 
cessful completion of the Westcoast Trans- 
mission Pipeline and the Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line projects. 


During the course of my travels and those 
of Mr R. W. Baillie and other Pipe Works 
executives to ensure site requirements were 
being met and in search of contracts, it has 
become obvious to us that there will be an 
increase in the use of pipes for the trans- 
portation of natural gas and oil. It is, there- 
fore, the policy of your Board to keep in 
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touch with the large developments at present 
subject to investigations and negotiations. 
These projects are in Western and Eastern 
Canada and at many other different points 
on the American Continent, including Latin- 
America. 


OTHER IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


In addition to the deliveries to the Trans- 
Canada project we have executed during the 
year contracts for the supply of pipes for 
Iraq and the Middle East to the value of over 
£44 million in connection with the vast de- 
velopments in those areas as well as deliveries 
to the Latin-American countries. 


We have been successful in obtaining con- 
tracts for over £2,800,000 for the supply of 
22 in and 24 in pipes to tne Argentine. 
Future prospects so far as the demand for 
the supply of the products of the Pipe Works 
are concerned appear to be very encouraging. 


Deliveries of substantial value were made 
during the year of other specialised products, 
particularly Rendhex Foundation Columns 
for oil companies in the Middle East, and we 
have been successful in obtaining the order 
for the supply of Rendhex Columns and 
Decking for the harbour at Malta. The value 
of these contracts exceeds £2 million. 


PROPRIETORSHIP OF EQUITY AND 
DEBENTURES 


I take this opportunity of referring to the 
pioprietorship of the Equity -capital and 
Debentures of your Company in view of the 
issue at £95 per cent of £8 million 6 per cent 
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Convertible Second Debenture Stock 
1978/83 which was made in March, 1958. 
The number of holders of the 8 million 
Ordinary Shares as at December 1, 1958, 
was 16,000 and represented an average hold- 
ing of 500 shares. The holders of the 
£3 million 5} per cent Debenture Stock 
1976/81 at the same date amounted to 1,800 
and represented an average holding of £1,666 
Debenture Stock. The holders of the 
£8 million 6 per cent Convertible Second 
Debenture Stock amounted to 2,500 and 
represented an average holding of £3,200 
Debenture Stock. Many of these Shares and 
Debentures are held by Insurance Companies 
and Pension Funds, so that the ownership 
is in fact even more widely spread than these 
figures indicate. 


I mentioned last year that it would be the 
policy of your Directors to maintain the rate 
of dividend on the Equity capital of your 
Company at a level in relation to annual 
profits and your Directors have pleasure in 
recommending an increase in the final divi- 
dend this year to 8 per cent, making 12 per 
cent for the year compared with a total of 
10 per cent last year. 


RENATIONALISATION 


You will no doubt expect me to say a few 
words on Renationalisation. In my opinion 
Nationalisation of Steel should not continue 
to be a political issue when the Steel Industry 
is already effectively supervised by the Iron 
and Steel Board and the Ministry of Power 
on behalf of the Government. It has been 
admitted by a member of the Shadow 
Cabinet that Renationalisation of Steel has 
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nothing whatever to do with its present 
efficiency. It is entirely a political issue. 

The Iron and Steel Act, 1953, empowers 
the Iron and Steel Board, consisting of con- 
sumers, producers and trade union repre- 
sentatives, to exercise a general supervision 
over the Iron and Steel Industry which 
includes the fixing of maximum home prices 
and the power to recommend the Minister to 
undertake any development project which 
may be thought necessary. 

Your Company, like others in the In- 
dustry, is taking steps to see that the real 
facts on the matter are put before the public. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


Mr Astley Barton tendered his resignation 
from the Board on November 30, 1958, and 
we express our appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by him. Mr Barton joined 
the Company in 1920. 

You will have noted from the Directors’ 
Report that the Secretary, Mr W. A. 
Metcalfe, was elected a Director of your 
Company in November last. Mr Metcalfe 
has been employed at the Company’s Head 
Office for the past 35 years and your Board 
have every confidence in his abilities on the 
Accountancy and Secretarial sides of your 
Company. I am sure you would wish me 
to express to Mr Metcalfe every success on 
his appointment. 

In concluding my remarks I would like to 
place on record my tribute and that of the 
Directors to the services of our staff and 
workpeople during the year and I am confi- 
dent we can look forward to their continued 
co-operation in the future. 





J. H. FENNER & COMPANY 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of this Company and subsidiary com- 
panies was held on January 7, 1959, at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. The following extracts 
are taken from a Joint Statement by Mr C. 
Bradshaw, FCA, the Chairman, and Mr S. B. 
Hainsworth, FTI, the Managing Director 
and Deputy Chairman. 

Comments on Financial Position: The 
consolidated net profit of the Group is 
£486,118, compared with £449,593 for the 
year ended August 31, 1957. After adding 
the balance brought forward from the last 
Account of £384,588, and the amount of 
£3,763 being a reserve for taxation no longer 
required, the sum of £874,469 has been 
appropriated as shown below : 


£ 
Provision for Taxation ......... 260,063 
Transfer to Mortgage Deben- 
ture Sinking Fund ......... 9,705 
Dividend on Preference Shares 3,953 
Dividend on Ordinary Shares 43,125 


leaving a balance to carry forward to next 
year of £557,623. 


The Reserves of the Company are con- 
siderable and for a number of years it has 
been possible for the Company to finance its 
growth and the jncrease in its facilities out of 
its own resources. Consequently, the 
Reserves are, in the main, permanently em- 
ployed in the business. The Board have there- 
fore, decided to recommend the capitalisation 
of part of the Reserves by the free issue of 
Ordinary Shares to the Ordinary stockholders 
at the rate of one fully paid Ordinary Share 
of 5s. for each two Ordinary Shares held and 
the issue of one fully paid Preference Share 
of £1 for each 16 Ordinary Shares held. The 
necessary Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Company to deal with this matter took 


place immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting. 


j. H. Fenner and Company Limited: This 
has been a difficult year for trading. There 
has been a lessened demand for mechanical 
power transmission drives to be fitted to new 
machinery in this country and we find that 
shrinking overseas markets close up faster 
than growing ones develop. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are happy about the results 
that have been achieved, and they represent 
an enormous amount of hard work on the 
part of your Executives and staff. We do not 
expect a quick improvement in the general 
economic climate and we anticipate less satis- 
factory results in the future than those we 
are now able to report. 


And in connection with the economic 
climate, we believe that in an industrial 
country such as ours, which has to rely upon 
its capacity to export for the maintenance of 
its high living standards, there is something 
to be said for the creation of economic con- 
ditions which force manufacturing companies 
to be efficient if they are to survive. We our- 
selves have seen industries abroad which, by 
means of quotas and tariffs, have so protected 
themselves that genuine competition from 
makers in other countries is ruled out. In 

countries the high protective fence 
which is built round manufacturing indus- 
tries makes for a soft and easy life inside. 
We do not think that in the long run a soft 
and easy life for UK. manufacturing industry 
would be. helpful. It would be very nice in 
the short run, but it weakens instead of 
toughening. We ourselves have had some 
hardening over the year and have come out 
of it at the end in pretty good shape. Never 
before have we done so much in the way of 
improving our products and developing new 
ones, and we plan to do even more in this 
direction during the coming year. We are not 
deceived by the prosperity which arises out 
of an inflation which has not yet, in our 
opinion, been checked. 


Taper-Lock.—The pplication of this 
device, the quickest and easiest method of 
fixing to shafts, has been further widened by 
its use in the “ Fenaflex ” rubber tyre coup- 
lings which we began to make and sell this 
year. Something like 85 per cent of all the 
pulleys we make are now fitted by the Taper- 
Lock method and already there are more 
than a million of them in use. During the 
year we completed the transfer of our pulley 
manufacturing operations to the new factory 
in Hull with consequent benefit both in 
administration and production. 


Premium V-Belts——Our leadership in the 
field of V-Belt design, manufacture and appli- 
cation continues, and the Premium V-Belts 
we were the first to make in this country— 
they employ Terylene for the load-bearing 
cords—have now proved our claims to three 
times normal life, thus bringing greater 
economies to many industries. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


We are engaged in a competitive industry, 
a very competitive industry, with all the 
hazards and the opportunities that are in the 
way of such industries. No one makes claims 
for special treatment, or subsidies, or the 
injection of mew capital into our sort of 
business on the grounds that we are a 
strategic industry, or that if we are not sup- 
ported in some way from outside our own 
resources, business and employment would 
be lost to this country. We have to stand on 
our own, and we do not even hope for, or 
think of, help from outside. Perhaps it is as 
well. We have to look carefully at the items 
of expense we incur, we have to examine 
projects in detail to see whether they are 
likely to develop and pay off within a reason- 
able time, we have to employ and encourage 
only those who come into our organisation 
prepared to work hard and to be rewarded 
only if the business is prosperous. All this 
makes for a tough, hard organisation, as 
being the only type that can live in the world 
competitive field in which we operate. 






























































BANK OF CEYLON 


YEAR OF SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
REVIEW OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
MR H. V. PERERA’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Bank 
of Ceylon was held on December 20th at 
Colombo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr H. V. Perera, QC, 
on the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1958: 


The political and economic storms which 
have blown over Ceylon during this year 
have been some of the worst in recent history. 
Some of these misfortunes were caused by 
factors beyond our control, but others are 
to a large extent attributable to our own 
folly and short-sightedness, 


Prices of some of our export commodities 
have been the lowest on record-in recent 
years and our external trade has been in the 
doldrums from time to time. In the early 
days of the year, unprecedented floods 
ravaged a large part of the countryside and 
also some townships, but the misfortunes of 
our distressed people were alleviated to some 
extent by foreign aid, given promptly and 
spontaneously. 


During the early months of the year strikes 
were a common feature and labour discon- 
tent continued to grow throughout the year. 
In May, civil strife spread far and wide and 
the Government was compelled to impose a 
state of emergency which still continues in a 
modified form. ‘The repercussions of some 
of these events on the social, political and 
economic life of our country and on its 
people have been widespread. The imme- 
diate cause of the civil strife may appear to 
be communal or political differences, but in 
the last analysis these differences are due to 
social’ discontent arising from the economic 
disease of inadequate employment oppor- 
tunities against the background of a fast grow- 
ing population in a virtually stagnant 
economy. 


ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS— 
AGRICULTURE 


Looking at the other side of the picture we 
may reflect awhile on a few of our achieve- 
ments in the economic sphere. In the field 
of agriculture, the rehabilitation of rubber 
and coconut is a significant development, and 
credit is due to the Government and the 
planting interests for the systematic manner 
in which lands have been manured and 
replanted so as to obtain increased yields at 
lower costs, thus helping us to-meet our com- 
petitors on more favourable terms. The 
rehabilitation of tea lands is also receiving the 
attention of the Government and we may 
expect the benefits of this undertaking to 
accrue in full measure in the course of the 
coming years. 


The Honourable the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has put forward a comprehensive plan 
for agricultural development which involves, 
among other schemes, the nationalisation of 
foreign-owned tea estates by payment of 
compensation based on stock exchange 


prices. Provision is made in the plan for the 
replanting of uneconomic land now in cul- 
tivation and for the opening up of lands for 
new crops. Other needs such as easy credit, 
insurance and marketing facilities are to be 
met by provisions such as multi-puspose co- 
operatives, crop insurance and price support 
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schemes. The views expressed in the plan 
particularly on nationalisation of foreign- 
owned estates and State-monopolised Boards 
for supply and distribution, may not be 
acceptable to the Government, but certain 
other parts of the plan would probably be 
adopted by the Government in due course. 


On the subject of the nationalisation of 
foreign-owned estates I would do no more 
than make the general observation that we 
should consider the State-ownership of any 
instrument of production not as an end in 
itself but as a possible means to an end, and 
have due regard not only to other relevant 
factors, such as increased costs of produc- 
tion, which bear on the achievement of the 
end in view but also to possible repercus- 
sions of such a step on our economy in 
general, as for example the discouragement 
of desirable foreign investment and the 
reduction of the earning capacity of our 
exports. 


INDUSTRY 


No overall plan for industry has yet been 
formulated, but some industrial development 
has nevertheless been undertaken by 
Government, and plans for further develop- 
ment are encouraging. In this connection we 
must not fail to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Governments abroad for financial 
assistance in promoting our industrial pro- 
jects. 


What I would like to see however, is a 
greater participation of the private sector in 
industry. We need more private effort in 
economic activity because, in my opinion, 
healthy private enterprise is a pre-requisite 
of democracy. Any undue growth of State 
intervention in the industrial, agricultural 
and commercial > of the country constitutes 
a threat to true democracy. 


We welcome the long-awaited statement 
by the Government of its —* on foreign 
private investment in Ceylon. With the 
adequate safeguards which have been pro- 
posed, we have nothing to lose and much to 
gain from foreign private investment in this 
country. Of special significance is the 
assurance by the Government that it will not 
consider for the next ten years the question 
of nationalising any new private foreign 
investment. 


While these inducements are encouraging, 
they are not enough. The period of guaran- 
tee may be too short for some investors, but 
what is more pertinent to the encouragement 
of foreign investment is not so much the 
assurance of freedom from nationalisation over 
a period of time, although this in itself 
is important, as the business and investment 
climate in the country, and the certainty that 
adequate compensation will be provided in 
the event of nationalisation. In the unsettled 
conditions prevailing in Ceylon today I do 
not think that the Government’s statement 
of policy in this connéction will evoke much 
foreign interest in investment here, though it 
is a step in the right direction; and I hope 
that with the passage of time, more stable 
conditions and the right investment climate 
will be created for foreign private capital, 
which may then be expected to come in 
appreciable quantities and partake in joint 
ventures with Ceylonese entrepreneurs. 
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BANK OF CEYLON 


The Assets of your Bank as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, amounted to Rs 777 million, 
representing an increase of Rs 35 million 
Over the assets as at the end of the previous 
financial year. 


The Bank’s advances reached an aggregate 
of Rs 179 million, an increase of Rs 19 
million over the figure of the previous year. 
These advances were granted in the form of 
Commercial Advances, Personal Loans, 
Medium Term Loans backed by Medium 
Term Deposits, and the discounting of bills 
for exports and imports. In view of certain 
recent developments in banking in the UK, 
it is worthy of note that the Bank of Ceylon 
has over the past twenty years been engaged 
in the Personal Loan business where modest 
advances are granted to customers without 
tangible security. About one year ago the 
Bank also introduced the equated instalment 
personal loan. 


Total deposits of all commercial banks 
were Rs 981.7 million as at September 30, 
1958, as against Rs 997.6 million as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, a fall of 1.6 per cent. In 
the face of this general decline in the volume 
of deposits, the total deposits with your bank 
increased from Rs 433 million to-Rs 454 
million, an advance of 4.85 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Your Bank was privileged as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, to hold 46.1 per cent of the 
total deposits within the commercial banking 
system. It must be said, however, that on 
account of the operations of Government 
during September, which is the closing 
month of the Government’s financial year, 
certain “hot deposits” are made by the 
Government with the commercial banks. 
For the purpose of illustrating, however, the 
position of leadership which your Bank holds, 
I may say that the Bank of Ceylon now con- 
trols 38.5 per cent of total non-government 
deposits. This is indeed gratifying proof of 
the confidence reposed in the Bank by the 
people no less than by the Government. 


It is interesting to note, in the light of 
very recent developments in. British banking, 
that your Bank introduced two systems of 
commission-free, no-minimum-balance cur- 
rent accounts known as Safety Checking and 
an Checking Accounts as far back as 
1954. 


Cash, Bullion, Loans at Call, Money at 
Short Notice and Treasury Bills aggregated 
to Rs 150.6 million. Our total liquid assets 
including Bills Discounted amounted to 
Rs 197 million. The percentage of liquid 
assets to total deposits is 43 ; the percentage 
to demand deposits is 58. 


Your Directors recommend the transfer of 
Rs 350,000 out of current net profits 1 
“Other Free General Reserves.” Together 
with the transfer of Rs 1,550,000 authorised 
during the year, this transfer will result in 
“ Other Free General Reserves ” standing at 
Rs 6,750,000. The capital and published free 
reserves of your Bank will then amount to 
Rs 17.25 million. 


I am sure that you will agree with me that 
your Bank has made satisfactory progress in 
‘the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ENI 






169 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI, ROME, ITALY 


RECORD NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION — SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT IN OPERATION 


The ENI Balance Sheet and Report for 
the year ending April 30, 1958, were pub- 
lished recently, the main features of which 
are set out below: 


EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION 


Exploration activities were extended and 
intensified during the year. New exploration 
its were secured on the Italian main- 
land, outside thie Po Valley area where the 
Group has exclusive rights, and in Sicily. 
Outside Italy AGIP MINERARIA set up a 
new company in 1957, jointly with the 
National Iranian Oil Company, the Societa 
Irano-Italiana dei Petroli (SIRIP). This new 
company has been granted concessions in 
three areas covering altogether 8,842 sq. 
miles. A similar agreement was concluded 
with Morocco giving AGIP MINERARIA a 
concession of some 11,600 sq. miles in the 
province of Tarfaya. 


Geological exploration work was carried out 
in Italy, Iran and Morocco. 


The total of Geophysical surveys effected 
in Italy during 1957 amounted to 210.5 crew- 
months while during the first four. months 
of 1958 it amounted to 54.5 crew-months. 


Geophysical surveys of the Persian off- 
shore concession were started early in 1958 
under the control of AGIP MINERARIA. 


During 1957 AGIP MINERARIA and its 
associated companies sank 156 oil wells, 49 of 
which were exploration wells and 107 produc- 
tion wells. Outstanding among discoveries 
of hydrocarbon deposits were the natural 
gas deposits of San Pietro in Casale (Bologna) 
and of Casteggio (Pavia). 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Natural gas production in 1957 amounted 
to 163,975m,. cu. ft., equivalent in calorific 
value to app. 7m. tons of coal, and represent- 
ing an increase of 12.7 per cent compared 
with, the previous year. Output of liquid and 
liquefiable hydrocarbons rose from 134,828 
tons in 1956 to 216,706 tons last year, thus 
showing a rise of 61 per cent. During the 
first four months of 1958, output included 
60,480m. cu. ft. of natural gas and 78,747 
tons of crude oil, including 48,173 tons from 
the first four productive wells of the Gela’ 
deposit where output for 1959 is expected 
to reach 1m. tons. 


In the course of 1957 and during the first 
few months of 1958, the first equipment stage 
of the Gela field was brought to a conclusion. 


The network of gas pipelines installed by 
SNAM and its associated companies had 
reached a length of 2,447 miles by the end 
of 1957. The urban distribution networks 
run..by constituent companies of the ENI 
on had covered 448 miles by the same 

te. 


In 1957 the ENI Group distributed a 
total of 168,910m. cu. ft. of natural gas—a 
figure equivalent to 97 per cent of Italian 
coMsumption as a whole. 


OIL REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


New installations were built during the 
year in some of the refineries in which the 
ENI Group holds an interest. During 1957 

¢ refineries connected with the Group pro- 
cessed 5,475,000 tons of raw material and’ 


have made it possible to improve and 
strengthen productive capacity in this sector. 
The big ANIC petrochemical plant at 
Ravenna was inaugurated in April, 1958. In 
the field of nitrogenous products, production 
of ammonia, nitric acid, ammonium nitrate 
and ammonium sulphate bégan between the 
end of 1957 and April 1958. The installa- 
tions for the production of synthetic rubber 
came into service in April of this year when 
the unit for the production of styrene was 
still in course of erection and preparations 
were being made to build a second plant for 
the production of butadiene. This plant will 
begin working in the course of 1959 and use 
butane produced by the Group’s refineries, 
Once all the installations planned have been 
completed, the plant will have an annual 
output capacity of 60,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber and 750,000 tons of fertilisers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In the course of 1957 AGIP’s distribution 
network was further extended and comple- 
mented by new motels. Considerable in- 
creases over the 1956 figures were achieved 
in sales of petrol (12.5 per cent) and gas 
oil (21 per cent). Sales of liquid gas 
(AGIPGAS), which is being used in 
2,700,000 households, increased by 13 per 
cent compared with the previous year. 


AGIP also resumed the distribution of its 
products in Italian Somaliland, Eritrea and 
Ethiopia and established a company 
(ASSEIL) in Libya, on an equal basis with a 
Libyan group, for distribution in that country. 


TANKER TRANSPORT 
The Group’s tanker fleet, which was 
118,000 tons at the end of 1957, was increased 
in March, 1958, by AGIP RAVENNA, the 


nage carried during 1957 showed an increase 
of 37.6 per cent and reached a total of 
2,196,740 tons of crude oil and petroleum 
products. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


In 1957 AGIP NUCLEARE concluded a 
consultative agreement with the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
(UKAEA) and a special agreement with the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company which will 
help AGIP NUCLEARE in its research and 
in the erection of nuclear power stations of 
the natural uranium developed from the 
original British Calder Hall type. An agree- 
ment for the delivery of a power station pro- 
ject of the slightly enriched uranium type was 
also concluded with the American’ Vitro 
Engineering Company. 

SIMEA, in which AGIP NUCLEARE 
holds 75 per cent of the shares and IRI the 
remaining 25 per cent, has begun on the 
construction of a first natural uranium power 
station with a capacity of 200 MW in the 
neighbourhood of Latina. The SOMIREN 
Company has intensified prospecting work for 
radioactive materials in Northern Italy as 
well as in Calabria and Sardinia, and has con- 
firmed, particularly in Piedmont, the existence 
of mineralised structures with mineable con- 
tents of such materials. 


ENGINEERING 


In this sector considerable progress was 
made by NUOVO PIGNONE by expanding 
its technical equipment. 


Total turnover during 1957 rose by 60 
per cent over 1956. Machinery and equip- 
ment for the oil and chemical industries 
delivered during the year represented an 























first’ of two 36,000 dwt turbine tankers increase of 20 per cent in weight over the 
launched during the current year. The ton- figure achieved during the preceding year. 
EN! 
(Ente Nazionale idrocarburi) 
Rome, Italy 
BALANCE SHEET AT APRIL 30, 1958 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Lic. Lit. Lit. 
Medium and Short- Cash in Hand and at 
Term Loans ....... 11,835,513,273 Bank, Securities and 
SE RE. 53 000,000 Allied Items ....... 660,743,283 
Miscellaneous _Liabili- Miscellaneous Assets . 4,717,873,213 
eee 2,487 170,813 POOISINET S... ose cc cee 38,599,737,545 
Provisions. .......... 484,663,268 Financing of Subsidiary 
Endowment Fund .... 36,900,000,000 Companies ........ 68,026, 165,005 
Reserves............ 7,277 103,088 Premises, Fixed and 
116,996,594,569 Movable Assets, Fit- 
Contra Account ..... 55, 734,693,932 tings (after Depre- 
MNO. N cdinent 632,999,403 
Expenses for Bonds 
Issue to be Amor- 
GEE snccédaccwess 4,359,076,120 
———— 116,996,594,569 
Contra Accounts..... 55,934,693,932 
172,931 288,501 172,931 288,501 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1958 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
Lit. Lit. Lit. Lit. 
Financial Charges .... 3,319,876,398 Dividends on Holdings: 
General Operating WT « dikeddn endasa 570,000,000 
Expenses and Mis- AGIP MINERARIA. _ 1,795,500,000 
cellaneous Charges. 686,914,993 PEE owe caseaceee 330,641,910 
Werokvetcs cdsndoe 889,955,678 ee ee 1,859,902,875 
Amortisation and 4,556,044,785 
Depreciation ...... 79,999,366 Loan Interest received 4,551 837,877 
—___—_——_ Miscellaneous Revenue 324,970,223 
Total Expenditure 4,976,746,435 Extraordinary Revenue 356,037 677 
Net P. r the 
Financial Year . 4,812,144,127 
9,788,890,562 9,788 ,890,562 
———— 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


STEEL DEMAND FALLS BUT STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING OUTPUT MAINTAINED 
NATIONALISATION POLICY OBSOLETE 


The Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Dorman Long and Company Limited, will 
be held in London on Wednesday, February 
4, 1959. The following extracts are from 
the statement by the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts: 


TRADING, RESULTS 


After ‘charging depreciation based on 
historical cost and transferring £1,500,000 to 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve of Dor- 
man Long (Steel) Limited (same as last year) 
the group profits before taxation amounted 
to £6,104,807. After deducting the profits 
of subsidiary companies applicable to outside 
shareholders at approximately £39,000 before 
taxation, there is left approximately 


£6,066,000 which arose broadly as follows: 
1958 


—— % 


1957 


Amount % 
£ 


Bridge building, 
Engineering 
and Chemicals 

lron and Steel.. 


2,915,000 48 
3,151,000 52 4,365,000 59 


6,066,000 100 7,451,000 100 


3.086.000 41 


When a similar analysis was given last year, 
the Bridge building, Engineering and 
Chemicals item included the profits of Dor- 
man Long (Africa) Limited attributable to 
the holding of Dorman Long and Co., 
Limited. Since the African Company is no 
longer a subsidiary company the above 
figures for both years include only the divi- 
dends receivable by Dorman Long and Co., 
Limited. 

The reduction in the ordinary dividend 
from Dorman Long (Africa) Limited due to 
the lower shareholding is the main reason for 
the lower amount of profits from Bridge 
building, Engineering and Chemical activities 
in 1958. 


More than £900,000 of the reduction of 
approximately £1,200,000 in the Iron and 
Steel profits is due to increased depreciation. 
The charge for depreciation will be higher 
in the current year. It follows the Inland 
Revenue allowances for profits tax purposes, 
except for initial allowances. 


Interest on loan capital has increased sub- 
stantially, owing to variations in Bank Rate 
and to further calls on the loan from 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited, of 
which £1,500,000 still remains available. 


DORMAN LONG (STEEL) LIMITED 


The falling off in world trade and the con- 
sequent reduction in the demand for steel 
has inevitably affected the Company’s pro- 
duction for the past year. In the aggregate 
both ingot and rolled steel outputs were 
lower. Ingot production at 1,927,005 tons 
compares with 2,118,715 tons in 1957. Rolled 
steel production at 1,454,163 tons showed a 
reduction of 44,601 tons on 1957. 


The Universal Beam Mill at Lackenby has 
been operating since February, 1958, when 
the first beam was rolled. Since July the 
mill has been rolling first class beams and 
columns, on a commercial basis, six shifts 
per week. Experience to date shows that 
the mill will do efficiently all we expected. 


Trial operations have begun at the new 
rod mill at Lackenby, the semi-finished steel 
requirements of which will be provided by 
the new billet mill recently installed\at that 
works. 


HOME AND EXPORT DEMAND REDUCED 


The decline in orders for rolled steel began 
early in 1958, and the downward tendency 
increased as the year went on. The. works 
have been operating at much below capacity 
since June. At home, consumers and mer- 
chants have been reducing their stocks and 
this was accentuated by the financial restric- 
tions on the nationalised industries which 
have only recently been lifted. 


The reduction in demand also affected 
export markets. After a long period of 
severe restriction of British steel exports 
during which the limited tonnages released 
earned substantial premiums in prices, we 
are now being urged by the Government to 
export all we can. Competition is keen, but 
we are making determined efforts to expand 
our old markets and develop new ones. 


The marketing of our new product, 
universal beams from Lackenby mill, is 
beginning to show encouraging results. Orders 
for the home market are building up. 
Structures are now generally being designed 
with universal beams specified and the beams 
are also being used in the highway pro- 
gramme. A ready outlet has been found in 
Canada, and we hope to do business in the 
United States. Orders for small tonnages 
have been received from other overseas 
markets. 


RENATIONALISATION 


The Labour Party is still committed to 
renationalise the steel industry and this 
threat cannot be ignored. The Party does 
not seem anxious that re-nationalisation 
should become a major issue at the polls. 
The reason for their attitude is readily under- 
standable. 


The great majority of the people in this 
country have no desire for any further exten- 
sion of State ownership of industry. What 
they have seen of the results of nationalisa- 
tion has killed any enthusiasm for it. They 
do not regard further nationalisation in any 
form as likely to contribute to their own 
well-being or to the economic progress of 
their country. 


If the general election, whenever it comes, 
were to be fought on the question of re- 
nationalising steel it is certain the country 
would reject it. The hope of the Labour 
Party is that steel re-nationalisation will be 
obscured by other issues. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that there should 
be a lively recognition in the country at large 
of the harm that would be done to the steel 
industry whose efficient operation is essential 
to virtually every form of industrial activity. 


The arguments against nationalisation are 
well known, generally accepted, and to those 
capable of objective consideration can lead 
to only one conclusion. The urge to re- 
nationalise steel is based on the Labour 
Party’s political thinking of forty years ago. 
In view of the experiences of the past decade, 
the Labour Party should have the courage 
to admit that this policy is obsolete, and 
scrap it. 


EFFICIENCY NOT THE ISSUE 


We know, on the authority of Mr Alfred 
Robens, MP, that “ the nationalisation of the 
iron and steel industry has nothing whatever 
to do with its present efficiency,’ and that 
“no one is making a case for public owner- 
ship on the-basis of an inefficient industry.” 
The Labour Party’s recent policy ‘statement 
ignores Mr Robens’s declaration, After 
stating that it is essential in the national 
interest to restore steel to full public owner- 
ship, it remarks in a subsequent paragraph 
“if after careful enquiry other industries are 
found to be failing the nation, we shall not 
hesitate to. use whatever remedies, including 
further public ownership, are shown to be 
most effective.” The purpose of this care- 
fully worded sentence must be to create the 
impression that the steel industry is failing 
the nation and should therefore be 
nationalised. This is serious misrepresenta- 
tion. The steel industry is one of the most 
efficient of the nation’s industries. More- 
over in twelve years it has raised its capacity 
by about 65 per cent and in the early 1960's 
capacity will be double that of 1946. 


The Labour Party’s policy statement tries 
to justify renationalisation of steel on the 
grounds that “Only the State can be relied 
upon to supply the large capital funds and 
to carry through the great expansion pro- 
gramme that will be required when Labour’s 
production drive gets going.” This also is 
misleading. It is the Labour Party’s threat 
of nationalisation which makes the public 
reluctant to risk their capital in the industry 
at the present time. Remove this threat and 
steel will attract the capital required. 


GRAVE RISK TO STANDARD OF LIVING 


Steel and the great industries it serves are 
carrying the main burden of the battle for 
overseas trade. As the people of this country 
have good reason to know, the decline and 
fall of the steel industry would be inevitable 
under nationalisation. Economic disaster for 
Great Britain would result and no reasonable 
hope of a rising standard of living would 
remain. 


Under nationalisation steel would soon 
become a rigid monopoly. The engineering 
industry of this country comprises thousands 
of concerns both large and small responsible 
in the aggregate for a substantial part of the 
country’s home and export trade. How 
would they be likely to fare if they found 
their interests and needs at variance with such 
a vast state monopoly ? 


GROUP ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


Activity at a high level was maintained at 
the fabricating shops of Dorman Long, Red- 
path Brown and Tees Side Bridge and En- 
gineering Works. A large tonnage of steel- 
work has been exported and new bridge 
contracts secured. Both at home and abroad 
financial difficulties have restricted the plac- 
ing of work in recent months, while disturbed 
conditions in the Middle East caused a num- 
ber of projects to be held back. 


Outputs from the Chemical Works have 
increased and would have been still higher 
but for the slowing down of operations at 
the iron and steel works. At Clarence 
Chemical Works we have first-class units 
which ‘in efficiency compare favourably with 
anything in this field in the United Kingdom. 
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MERCANTILE CREDIT COMPANY 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ADDED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Mercantile Credit Company Limited 
was held on January 7th in London, Sir Mark 
Turner, chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to September 30, 1958: 


It is, I think, significant that the twenty- 
fifth annual general meeting of your com- 
pany which this is, should coincide with the 
emergence of the hire purchase business from 
a modest and much criticised youth into the 
maturity of a recognised part of the banking 
and monetary system of the country. At the 
extraordinary general meeting which was held 
on September 15, 1958, you sanctioned an 
increase in the authorised capital and Martins 
Bank and Westminster Bank are between 
them subscribing in instalments for a 40 per 
cent interest in the company at a price closely 
approximating £4 million. 


This is not only important for the added 
financial strength and stature which it brings 
to your company, but also for the potential 
growth in business which must inevitably 
result from an association between Mercantile 
Credit and two joint stock banks together 
having over 1,800 branches in the United 
Kingdom. 


EXPANSION 


Although both banks have agreed to pay 
for their shares in full earlier if required, the 
present arrangement is that the £4 million 
will be paid in four equal half-yearly instal- 
ments, the first instalment having been paid 
on October Ist last. We are hopeful that the 
natural growth of business will be such as to 
match each instalment of capital provided by 


the banks with an appropriate amount of new 
business. 


When I speak of new business, this can be 
by means of serving new customers, entering 
new trades, the increase of business from 
existing connections or, alternatively, the 
acquisition of other companies such, for 
example, as Mutual Finance, which we agreed 
to purchase on January 1, 1959. Our experi- 
ence since the relaxation of credit restrictions 
leads us to believe that our ‘target, to match 
new business with instalments of new capital 
and borrowings based thereon, is capable of 
achievement. 


Since ‘its inception Mercantile Credit has 
enjoyed the support of the acceptance houses 
and the joint stock banks, a support which it 
hopes it will continue to enjoy in the future. 
Some four years ago the natural growth in 
the company’s business made it necessary to 
look for other sources of borrowing and we 
started to take deposits. At first these 
deposits represented only a small proportion 
of the company’s borrowings. More recently 
they have grown considerably and represented 
as at September 30th last about 57 per cent 
of the total group borrowings. We are happy 
to see that some of our shareholders, both 
Private and corporate, are on our list of 
depositors and look forward to being of ser- 
vice to many more in this way. 


ACQUISITION OF MUTUAL FINANCE 


The acquisition of Mutual Finance as from 
January 1, 1959, is another important step in 
the policy—United Motor Finance Corpora- 
ton, which we acquired a year ago, being the 
firs—which your company has been adopting 

some time in the expansion of its activities 
by the acquisition of suitable companies, par- 


ticularly those operating in fields and areas 
where they can make a positive and rapid 
contribution to the group’s activities. 


During the last eighteen months or so your 
company is so changing its shape that our 
consolidated balance sheet is becoming a 
document of much greater relative importance 
than that of the parent company alone. The 
best illustration of this feature is that there 
is now a difference of no less than 
£10,800,000 in hire purchase agreements, etc., 
on hand between the one balance sheet and 
the other. The growing importance of the 
contribution made by subsidiaries is illus- 
trated by the addition of another £6 million 
in agreements outstanding brought to us by 
the group’s most recent acquisitions, Mutual 
Finance and Dunelm Trust of Darlington. 


LOSS RATIO 


This year I wish to devote a little time to 
general matters associated with hire purchase 
financing. The first concerns losses. 


All sorts of figures, percentages and so 
on are published from time to time, and 
whilst I do not question their accuracy, I 
think some tend to show a confusing, and 
sometimes misleading picture. To begin 
with, fraud excepted, a loss is incurred 
at the particular point in the history of a 
transaction at which it is not considered 
possible to reduce it further. The assessed 
loss therefore understates the true amount lost 
by the additional cost incurred in reducing it 
to that point. The ultimate figure of true loss 
is therefore often unrealistic. However, there 
is no other way of expressing loss without 
complicated and expensive analysis. 


Subject to these remarks shareholders might 
like to know how we ourselves have fared 
and I will give you figures relating to our 
entire motor business. Comparing average 
losses with average balances financed over the 
last ten years, the figure is 0.064 per cent. 
But, of course, losses incurred in one year 
seldom apply to transactions entered into 
during that year, and one must remember that 
turnover has been rising. Therefore I will 
give you another and perhaps more accurate 
assessment by comparing losses incurred dur- 
ing the period 1949-1958 with turnover dur- 
ing 1947-1956. This percentage is 0.108. 
May I suggest that both percentages are 
equally striking and reflect the common sense 
and integrity of the hire purchaser and the 
care with which the business of your com- 
pany is conducted. 


Now for a word about unearned finance 
charges. Many will have noticed that the 
proportion of these to agreements outstanding 
varies somewhat from year to year and per- 
haps wonder why this should be so. Let me 
say that the amount decided upon at the end 
of each financial year is based upon as 
accurate an assessment of the requirements 
as we can make. We were perhaps, a little 
more ponderous years ago but this figure used 
to be called “ Reserve for Interest, Collection 
and Unearned Finance Charges.” Certainly 
that description indicated exactly the purpose 
for which the amount was set aside. There- 
fore we carefully review our companies’ port- 
folios at the end of the period to ascertain the 
required cover for these items on a factual 
basis according to the period of agreements 
outstanding and according to the known costs 


of money and operating and our assessment 
of the trends thereof. 


At the end of the year under review, in the 
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parent company for example, we decided to 
reduce the reserve in question from 8.72 per 
cent of outstandings in 1957 to 8.24 per cent 
for 1958, because of the present lower cost 
of money and by reason of our portfolio 
having an average shorter date than in the 
preceding year. 


United Motor Finance which joined our 
group just prior to the close of our financial 
year ended September, 1957, has in every 
way fulfilled all and more than we expected 
of it. Again it is my pleasure to express 
thanks to the company’s board and its 
management. 


In Ireland, Mercantile Credit Company of 
Ireland, and in the Union of South Africa, 
National Industrial Credit Corporation, have 
had record years. 


Our associated company in Canada, Inter- 
provincial Building Credits, continues to grow 
in importance. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasise on 
this occasion that you, as shareholders, owe 
a real debt of gratitude to the executive 
Directors and the staff of your company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WEBSTERS 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Websters Publications Limited was held on 
January 5th, in London, Lieutenant Colonel 
W. D. Gibbs (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


I am pleased to report that the profits 
of the Group for the period under review 
amounted to £124,723 compared with 
£133,894 for the previous year. Your Board 
regard this as eminently satisfactory, having 
regard to the particularly inclement weather 
during the Flat-racing Season. 


It will be recalled that during the year 
the sum of 6d. per share was returned to 
shareholders, being money surplus to the 
normal trading requirements of the Com- 
pany. This repayment was effected by the 
liquidation of the principal Operating Com- 
pany, and a reduction of Capital. The 
reduced shares were subsequently consoli- 
dated back into units of ls. each, and the 
Holding Company assumed the name of the 
former principal Operating Company. 

It will be observed that the Authorised 
Capital is shown as slightly reduced. This 
arose from a technicality and a resolution 
will be proposed to restore the Capital to 
its original £250,000. ‘There is no present 
intention of increasing the Issued Capital 
of the Company. 


As regards dividends, last year an interim 
of 10 per cent followed by a final of 30 per 
cent, making 40 per cent in all, was paid. 
This year your Directors have ensured that 
Shareholders will receive the same amount 
in dividend as last year—viz., an interim of 
20 per cent, which has already been paid, 
and a final of 60 per cent which is now 
recommended, making 80 per cent in all. 
This is as I forecast at the last Annual 
General Meeting. 


In conclusion, I am glad to report that 
the business of your Company continues on 
the same sound basis. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the ordinary resolution increasing the capital 
to £250,000 by the creation of a further 
47,010 Ordinary Shares of Is. each was 
approved. 
















































































































































Record Bank Profits 


figs banks have enjoyed a bumper 
year. Every one of the “ Big Seven” 
has announced a substantial increase in 
profits for 1958 and every one has raised 
its effective distribution. Four of these 
increased distributions are in accordance 
with forecasts made at the time of 
announcement of capitalisations of 
reserves—which in the case of the 
Midland Bank provided for only a frac- 
tional increase in the distribution for 
1958 but an increase by a further one- 
ninth for 1959. The newly disclosed 
increases are those of the National 
Provincial (18 to 20 per cent), West- 
minster (11} to 124 per cent) and the 
District (15 to 17 per cent). Increases 
in published profits range from 16.9 per 
cent for Barclays to just over 3 per cent 
for the Midland and the aggregate 
profits of the seven banks are raised by 
£1.4 million, or 10.2 per cent, to the new 
peak of £15.1 million. 

A notable expansion of bank earnings 
had been generally expected ; but it has 
been attributable much more to the credit 
trends of the year—the reaction from a 
phase of abnormally high interest rates 
—than to the banking innovations that 
have attracted so much public interest. 
It seems probable, too, that the expan- 
sion of true current earnings may not 
have been quite so pronounced as that 
in published earnings. On the one hand 
there is no longer need to make special 
provision for investment depreciation ; 
on the other hand there have been the 
important series of capital increases, and 
associated increases in effective distri- 
butions, by capitalising reserves. The 
first of these considerations makes it 
feasible, and the second makes it 
desirable, for the banks to bring a 
larger proportion of their earnings into 
the published account. 

In true earnings the gain is the resul- 
tant of several conflicting forces. The 
banks in 1958 had the benefit of a 
further increase in their resources ; net 
deposits through the first eleven months 
averaged some. £187 million, or 3 per 
cent, more than in the similar period of 


Disclosed Profits 


1957 1958 
(£°000s) | (£’000s) 


National Provincial ... | 
Westminster 
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* On present capital. 
increased by 33'; per cent scrip issue. 


+ On'12 per cent as forecast for 1959. 
§ On the “B’’ shares. 


1957. But all this increase, and more, 
went into deposit accounts on which 
interest is allowed at 2 per cent below 
Bank rate; these accounts showed on 
the average an expansion of no less than 
£353 million—and the year’s average 
deposit rate, like the average Bank rate, 
declined by less than } per cent. 
Average bill rates fell by a little more 
and average short money rates by con- 
siderably less than this ; but on the bills 
the banks were benefiting from the fact 
that the fall in their earnings consequent 
on each new drop in market rates did 
not begin until their existing holdings 
matured, whereas each drop in deposit 
allowances became effective immediately, 
This lag effect working in the banks’ 
favour as rates were falling was also im- 
portant in relation to investment port- 
folios. The greater part of the addition 
to the banks’ average resources available 
for employment went into gilt-edged 
investment (these averaged £148 million 
more over the eleven months for which 
figures are available), and the purchases 
were mostly made early in the year. In 
spite of the freer lending policies pur- 
sued in the second half year, the average 
level of advances over the eleven 
months was only £27 million higher 
than in 1957. The recent rise should 
help to swell profits in 1959. Adverse 
influences were a continuing rise in 
salaries and pension provisions and the 
incidence of the equalisation of the two 
rates of profits tax—a change that 
generally increased the tax on the banks’ 
substantial undistributed (disclosed and 
undisclosed) profits. 


Barclays Bank 


Barclays’ net profits, shown as in all 
banks after tax ‘and internal transfers, 
showed the biggest increase, of 
£484,004, to £3,345,411. This was a 
greater proportionate rise than the 
increase from 9.6 to 10.8 per cent in 
ordinary dividend being made effectively 
this year. But the maintained final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on a capital increased 
by a one for four scrip issue is to be 


BANK PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Dividends Retained earnings 


(£’000s) | (£’000s) 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


followed by two payments of 6 per cent 
this year. Despite the rise in dividend 
disbursements, it has been possible to 
add £1,561,914 to published reserves ; 
together with a transfer of £5 million 
from contingencies, this raises total 
reserves to £21 million, up £1 million 
despite the capitalisation of £5.6 million. 


Lloyds Bank 


Lloyds, as forecast, is paying its final 
dividend on its increased capital, at 5} 
per cent, raising the total dividend from 
the equivalent of 83 per cent to 10 per 
cent. Net profits rose by £225,144 to 
£2,727,535 ; the larger dividend absorbs 
£1,601,237 against £1,387,739. The 
transfer of £1,250,000 to general reserve, 
added to a transfer of £8,032,535 from 
inner reserves, restores the published 
reserve to £18 million. A further 
transfer of £500,000 has been made 
from’ profits to contingencies reserve. 


Midland Bank 


The Midland, as forecast, is making 
only a tiny increase in dividend this 
year, from 17.6 to 18.0 per cent; it 
forecasts an effective increase for 1959 
to 20 per cent on the present capital. 
Following a one for three capitalisation 
published reserves will be restored to the 
present level of £16.2 million by a 
transfer from inner reserves. Disclosed 
profits rose only modestly in 1958, from 
£2,846,687 to £2,934,039. The distribu- 
tion policy of the Midland also seems 
the most modest in the longer run com- 
parison with dividends in the long phase 
of stabilisation before 1953. 


National Provincial 


The National Provincial announces a 
rise in its final payment from 9g to 11 per 
cent, making 20 per cent for the year. 
Net disclosed profits rose from 
£2,061,966 to £2,236,426. The rise in 
dividend was less than the market hoped 
and the £1 shares fell 9d. to 89s. 9d. on 
the results. An allocation of £1 million 
has been made to contingencies reserve ; 
in 1957 a similar sum was allocated to 
reserve funds. 


Dividend Rates and Yields 


Before 
1957 9 1957 | 1958 1953 


¢ On 20 per cent. Dividend of 15 per cent for 1959 is forecast on capital to be 
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Westminster Bank 


In reporting the substantial increase 
in profits, the directors of the West- 
minster Bank have had regard “not 
only to the satisfactory trading results 
of the year but also to the continued 
increase in the strength of the 
bank’s internal position.” The rise 
in disclosed profit is among the best— 
£217,266 to {£2,069,747. The divi- 
dend paid on the {1 “B” shares is 
12} per cent compared with the equiva- 
lent of 11} per cent forecast at the time 
of the capital re-organisation in 1957. 
But here too market hopes were not 
realised in full; the “B” shares eased 
to 54s. 6d. on the announcement. The 
ppropriation to published reserves has 
Gen raised by £100,000 to £900,000. 

Martins Bank 

When Martins Bank anticipated its 
final results early in December by the 
announcement of a one for four scrip 
issue and an increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, 
the warning was given that this did 
not imply that substantially higher 
profits were earned in 1958. The profits 
now announced show a rise of £149,403 
to £1,050,805, second only to Barclays 
in proportionate advance. The directors 
explain that this stems from “some 
easement in the necessity of allocations 
to reserves,” and not from substantially 
higher profits. 


District Bank 
The District shows a rise of £65,237 
to £738,197 in net profits and has raised 
its dividend from 15 per cent to 17 
per cent. An interim dividend of 84 per 
cent is forecast for 1959, so that it can 
be assumed that the bank intends to 


maintain the total of 17 per cent in the 
full year. 


STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


B* the end of June the main pro- 
ducing units in Steel Company of 


Wales’ third development plan are 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


expected to be in operation. The first 
stage costing £73 million was completed 
in 1952, the second costing £54 million 
was completed last summer and now a 
third stage amounting to £52} million 
is nearing completion. During the year 
£22 million was spent on capital account 
and capital commitments at the end of 
last September came to £24 million ; the 
figure for plant not then in operation 
carried in the balance sheet rose from 
£12.8 million to £31 million. Ingot pro- 
duction is expected to rise to an annual 
rate of 3 million tons early in 1960. 
Further development plans are on a 
smaller scale ; the chairman, Mr Harald 
Peake, mentions a £5 million tinplate 
project ; the objective now is “to utilise 
to the full the surplus productive capacity 
of certain units.” 

Steel of Wales’ loan capital has risen 
by £84 million to £814 million, while 
the credit extended by ISRHA has 
expanded from £84 million to {£16} 
million. A limit of £40 million has been 
set on loans from this source, and 
these loans are repayable by the end of 
1964. Despite the rise in the cost of 
servicing the outstanding debt as well 
as higher depreciation and taxes, net 
profits have risen from £4,656,664 to 
£5,538,847 compared with a rise from 
£19,217,481 to £22,527,147 in gross 
trading profit. The completion of the 
second development plan was mainly 
responsible for this improvement. The 
true cost of an ordinary dividend of 9 
per cent, including the special interim 
dividend of 3 per cent, is £207,000 net. 

In the early stages of the financial 
year a fall in orders for tinplate led to 
the final shutting dewn of all hand 
mills ; all tinplate produced by Steel of 
Wales now comes from the new mills 
at Trostre and Velindre. The current 
year has opened with full time working 
in all divisions. Mr Harald Peake ex- 
pects good -results from the first six 
months of this calendar year, but he 
points out that a greater profit is 
essential to service comfortably the 
capital borrowed to finance the third 


STEEL ASSETS AND PROFITS 


(£°000s) 

Steel Co. of Wales United Steel Dorman Long 

Years to end-September na - wr — 1957 —_ 
Consolidated earnings :— , 

era 19,217 22,527 20,380 20,152 10,472 10,151 
Depreciation Seek se eee 5,660 6,108 3,118 3,779 1,780 2,749 
Se CNTs cvinaackt ees 4,164 4,535 466 487 607 1,305 
Me ccletastecchocteusaed 500 6,000 7,151 7,233 3,978 2,472 
Rear ere 4,657 5,539 9,447 9,828 4,678 4,139 
Ordinary dividends ........ 1,380 1,380* 1,984 2,157 863 1,035 

Ordinary dividend (per cent) .. 6 6* 11'4t 12'4 10 12 
Replacement reserves ...... 2,400 2,500 1,700 1,700 1,500 1,500 
General reserves........... 3,277t¢ 4,159 5,397 5,488 2,198 1,446 

Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets .........+. 124,719 141,778 70,063 79,587 47,400 54,182 
MONS G4 Wes ccttcccssteese 17,952 16,760 25,543 23,957 21,829 22,315 
NOONE OL, 555 Sid deen site 12,561 14,034 19,954 16,731 11,961 11,058 
Se CN I Sevbccdaves 323 371 7,571 7,594 935 1,429 
Net current assets........+++ 9,059 7,955 23,755 23,677 21,458 22,786 
Revenue reserves .........- 6,006 7,725 18,553 ,038 19,853 20,436 
pital reserves .........s. 6,300 8,800 9,475 12,442 10,245 13,321 
GED ax64i ceernceets 73,000 73,000 10,275 10,273 19,330 23,575 
Preference capital.......... las = 9,097 9,097 ,000 5,000 
SOOTY GEBIEN . 4. acc ccece 40,000 40,000 30,000 30,000 15,000 15,000 
inary shares : Price ...... 22/6 27/9 —_— 
2 J Yield .... 8-0 9-0 
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development plan. At 22s. 6d. the {1 
shares of Steel Company of 
Wales yield 8 per cent on a 9 per cent 


dividend. 


DORMAN LONG 


J eo building, engineering and 
chemicals supported Dorman Long’s 
profits last year, when the heavy burden 
of interest charges and depreciation 
stemming from the company’s expansion 
programme bit into its steel profits. 
The group’s trading profit declined 
slightly from £10,472,166 to £10,151,465. 
Further calls were made on the loan 
facilities from FCI, raising Dorman 
Long’s indebtedness to FCI from {£9} 
million to £134 million and leaving only 
£14 million still uncalled. Increased 
depreciation accounted for £900,000 of 
the fall of £1,200,000 in the profits before 
tax of the iron and steel section, but a 
charge of £675,183 for repairs made 
last year before striking gross profits has 
not been repeated. The final stages of 
the expansion programme were only 
starting to earn their keep in the latter 
part of the financial year. After some 
months of running in, the universal beam 
mill at Lackenby started on commercial 
production in July. Trial operations 
have also begun on the new rod mill. 
It was a misfortune that just when in- 
creased capacity and new products had 
become available orders began to con- 
tract sharply and after June the works 
as a whole were operating much below 
capacity. Rolled steel output fell by 
44,601 tons to 1,454,163 tons over the 
year. 

Profits from the engineering and 
chemical side of the group’s business 
were virtually unchanged ; the sale of 
part of the shareholding in Dorman Long 
(Africa), teducing Dorman Long’s in- 
terest from a majority to minority hold- 
ing, is the principal cause of the reduc- 
tion in profits before tax of £171,000 to 
£2,915,000 shown by this division. 
Dorman Long therefore earned almost 


South Durham Thos. Firth & j. Brown 
1958 1957 1958 


1957 9 
£ £ 
5,118 7,093 4,563 5,538 
1,000 1,350 568 665 
281 430 132 132 
1,200 2,250 2,113 2,612 
2,560 2,891 2,025 2,449 
460 552 392 443 
10 12 10 10 
350 300 60! 559 
1,750 2,039 1,321 1,407 
29,549 7,152 6,416 
6,315 6,452 8,715 7,553 
3,564 3,064 4,610 4,174 
52 2,821 3,837 4,829 
974 4,478 11,399 12,605 
8,013 9,802 5,553 6,960 
3,231 3,196 3,207 3,932 
3,000 11,000 2,935 2,931 
8,000 8,000 7,700 7,700 
28/14 /3 






* Excluding special interim dividend of 3 per cent. Yield anal on 9 per cent. t+ Before exceptional appropriations relating to denationalisation. 


Adjusted for scrip issue. 
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two-fifths of its profits before tax and 
replacement reserve appropriations in 
activities other than the furnaces and 
steel mills. But that proportion is an 
index of how badly steel fared last year, 
and already Throgmorton Street is 
discounting higher earnings from steel. 
On the full report Dorman Long’s £1 
ordinary shares strengthened to 28s. 9d., 
to yield 8.4 per cent on the 12 per cent 
dividend. 


SOUTH DURHAM 


R B. CHETWYND TALBOT, the chairman 
of South Durham, does not expect 
total profits for 1958-59 to be drastically 
curtailed. Since profits in the year to 
September 27th were much better than 
expected, rising from £5,117,815 to a 
record level of £7,092,696, this is fairly 
encouraging. Hopes are pinned on the 
performance of the steel pipe division in 
offsetting any drop in production of 
heavy sections and rails. The necessary 
finance has recently been secured for the 
third big stage of the group’s develop- 
ment programme. Authorised capital 
expenditure on September 27th was £46 
million, compared with a mere £5.7 
million in the previous year and a book 
value of fixed assets of only £29} 
million. Barclays Bank is prepared to 
lend £10 million and FCI £22} million. 
A 6 per cent: convertible debenture 
issued last March brought in £8 million; 
the bank overdraft of £22 million has 
thus been repaid, leaving a balance of 
liquid assets in hand of about the same 
amount. The face of the company will 
be unrecognisable after such massive 
changes and the ordinary capital will 
eventually have to reflect these changes. 
FCI has the opportunity to subscribe 
for 2 million £1 ordinary at par next 
October, and £4 million of debenture 
stock can be converted to ordinary at 
par after March 1960. The options 
are attractive at the current market price 
of 28s. 13d., at which the £1 units yield 
83 per cent. 


THOMAS FIRTH AND 
JOHN BROWN 


F& the greater part of the financial 
year to September 3oth, the plants of 
Thomas Firth and John Brown were 
fully employed but the order book was 
being thinned out. Record profits were 
achieved, with earnings before tax ad- 
vancing from £4,563,265 to £5,537,764, 
but by the end of the financial year 
deliveries were falling. Debtors con- 
tracted from £4.6 million to £4.2 million 
and stock and work-in-progress fell from 
£8.7 million to £7.6 million. “If the 
present rate of order intake does not 
improve,” says the chairman, Sir John 
Green, “the company’s plant will have 
to operate at two-thirds of capacity.” 
In that event, the fall in profits might 
be even greater, for the proportionate 
cost of overhead expenses would rise. 
The installation of a new rolling mill by 
the associated company, Firth-Vickers 
Stainless Steels,.and a contraction in 
orders led to a substantial fall in its 
profits last year but these profits are 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


likely to improve. At the current price 
of 22s. 3d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 
9 per cent. 


UNITED STEEL 


_ directors of United Steel report 
that the group’s works operated at 
a high level of capacity during the 
first half of the financial year, but that 
production slackened later. Stocks 
dropped by £1.6 million to £24 million 
and debtors declined by £3.2 million 
to £16.7 million. 


GALLAHER 


Cy again Gallaher is coming to the 
market. Sir Edward de Stein and 
his co-directors have announced an 
impending “rights” issue in the ratio 
of one new share for every four held by 
holders of the existing £11 million of 
ordinary capital. Treasury consent for 
this issue has been obtained. The price 
of the issue has not yet been fixed, but 
it is hoped to publish the terms and post 
allotment letters within the next three 
weeks. The directors say that funds are 
needed to finance the continued expan- 
sion of the group’s business. That 
growth, on any reckoning, has been 
impressive, but so has Gallaher’s appe- 
tite for new money. Gallaher has raised 
new money in every year since 1954 
except 1957. But even then there was 
only a short respite for last year, to 
fund its short term debts, Gallaher 
raised £9,325,000 on a loan stock. In 
the prospectus this loan was said to be 
sufficient “ for the purpose of the present 
business.” Clearly, then, the proposed 
rights issue indicates another increase in 
turnover, requiring a bigger investment 
in tobacco stock (on which the company 
has to bear the burden of duty). The 
issue seems to be assured of a good 
welcome in a market that is short of new 
capital issues of first-class ordinary 
shares. The preliminary results for 
1958 mow announced. nearly three 
months ahead of their normal date pro- 
vide the right background for a success- 
ful issue. Last year gross profits of no 
less than £7.5 million were earned, 
compared with £6.6 million in 1957, 
£5 million in 1956 and £4 million in 
1955, and the ordinary dividend, which 
is well covered by earnings, has been 
raised from 20 to 25 per cent. Barring 
“unforeseen circumstances” the direc- 
tors expect to be able to maintain that 
rate on the increased capital this year. 
Investors were obviously happy about 
the prospect for Gallaher, for on this 
announcement its 10s. ordinary units, 
which enjoyed a strong rise last year, 
were marked up another 4s. 3d. They 
now stand at 42s. 3d. and yield just 
under 6 per cent. 


CARRERAS 


Ste financial year of Carreras ended 
on October 31st—just before the 
announcement on November 4th of 
Rembrandt’s bid for the 240,000 £1 
voting ordinary shares. The Baron 
family controlled most of that stock and 
the bid, which left the “ B” non-voting 
stockholders out in the cold, went 
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through. The directors now announce 
that trading profits in that year rose by 
only £11,136 to £1,455,347 and that net 
profits actually fell from £726,554 to 
£700,148. Clearly, though other tobacco 
and cigarette manufacturers were grow- 
ing, Carreras was not. Moreover, the 
ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
6 per cent, and this may disappoint those 
investors who were hoping that the 
payment would be restored to the rate 
of 83 per cent paid in 1955 and 1956. 
At the time of the Rembrandt bid 
the Carreras directors spoke of some 
improvement in profits—as might well 
have been expected in a year that 
benefited fully from an increase in 
cigarette prices. These results and the 
directors’ statement that the dividend is 
held at 6 per cent “in order to conserve 
resources” to meet “the considerable 
expenditure ” soon to be incurred on 
“ reorganisation, re-equipment, and pro- 
motional activities” cannot but add to 
the anxieties of shareholders. What 
does the future under a new regime hold 
for them? These stockholders, who 
contribute {7,200,600 of Carreras’ 
£7,440,600 equity, will be eager to hear 
what the new chairman, Mr A. E. 
Rupert, has to say. Not least they will 
want to know what benefits the merger 
will bring to them. Their 2s. 6d. shares 
now stand at 4s. and yield 33? per cent. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


YEAR in which Bank rate fell from 

7 to 4 per cent gave the discount 
houses the opportunity of making good 
their previous knocks, and particularly 
those suffered under the impact of 7 per 
cent. The National Discount, the first 
of the houses to report, shows a very 
marked recovery and is raising its divi- 
dend from 10 to 12 per cent. In its 
accounts for end-1957 it was obliged not 
only to value its bonds above market 
value, as other banks and discount 
houses did in the years of sagging gilt- 
edged prices, but also to write up the 
book value in anticipation of redemption 
profits, and include that writing up in 
the “balance of profit.” This year the 
profits figure is on an orthodox basis, 
after making transfers to contingencies. 
Thus the disclosed increase from 
£208,117 to £284,275 after tax must 
understate the true improvement. The 
bond portfolio is shown at less than 
market value, for the first time since 
end-1954. Despite the bigger dividend, 
the “B” shares fell 1s. 6d. to 46s. 9d. 


THE GRANADA GROUP 


7 Granada Group is tightly con- 
trolled by the Bernstein family, but 
there are a few voting ordinary shares 
and some non-voting “ A” shares in the 
market. Official dealings in these shares 
have been suspended since August 
because the company has no present 
intention of seeking an official quotation, 
but unofficial dealings have taken place 
in them outside the stock exchange, at 
booming prices, with buyers anxious 0 
gobble up the few shares available in the 
hope that the group’s commercial tele- 
vision interests would immediately pro- 
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duce the boom in profits already enjoyed 
by other commercial television concerns. 
From 40s. in August the price of the 
voting shares has risen as high as 80s. 
and the non-voting “A” units are now 
around §2s. 6d. 

Granada’s profits have indeed risen, 
but not nearly to the same level as the 
profits of Associated Rediffusion and 
ATV; in the year to September 27th, 
the trading surplus of the Granada 
Group was £1,109,694 (against £332,278) 
and the net profit £257,129 (against 
£34,971). Effectively, by the payment 
of a special interim of 10 per cent for 
1958-59, the dividend has been raised 
from § to 15 per cent. But the specu- 
lators were looking for something much 
better, and they will search carefully 
through Mr Sidney Bernstein’s state- 
ment to see why they did not get it. 
There they will find some crumbs of 
comfort. The cinema side of the 
business found the going hard. But 
that was to be expected, and Mr Bern- 
stein’s references to commercial tele- 
vision have much greater significance. 
Commercial television will be the main 
source of profits in the future and a 
further improvement in television profits 
has taken place in the current year. Mr 
Bernstein adds that: “ Arrangements 
for programming made in the early days 
protected the television subsidiary from 
heavy losses. These arrangements are 
terminable by the television subsidiary 
in 1960 when increasing profits may 
reasonably be expected.” But Mr Bern- 
stein has not revealed with whom these 
arrangements were made nor given any 
indication of their actual impact on earn- 
ings. The bonanza is, in fact, further 
off than the speculators thought it 
was, for if these arrangements protected 
the Granada group from incurring heavy 
losses in the early days, they also prevent 
the group, for the moment, from sharing 
in the boom that other commercial 
television companies are now enjoying. 
Investors also have to measure the impli- 
cations of the directors’ decision to re- 
submit the proposals, first made last 
August, that would have the effect of 
authorising the issue at par of “A” 
shares and of deferred shares in the 
subsidiary, Granada TV Network, to 
executive directors and officers. There 
would be a big paper profit on the “A” 
shares accruing to the directors , and 
Officers if this issue went through and 
clearly, though no price can be fixed 
for the TV deferred shares, these on the 
basis of current profits—which in the 
seven months to end-November came 
to {£900,000—these shares would be 
worth more than their par value of Is. 


WESTERN DEEP LEVELS 


_ prospectus of the deepest and 
most expensive gold mine in the 
world, Western Deep Levels, has now 
been published. The issue in February 
of 4,750,000 “A” shares of £1 each at 
par in addition to the £850,000 already 
in issue plus the loan facilities provided 
by Anglo American amount in all to 
£10.6 million. This will cover expendi- 
ture up to the end of October this year. 
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To bring the mine to initial ‘production 
in 1962 will require another £10} million 
and the further stages to bring output up 
to 120,000 tons a month, by tapping the 
Carbon Leader Reef, will require at least 
another £7} million. Thus a sum of the 
order of £28 million is to be spent and if 
production is to be stepped up even 
further sums will be required. Even 
with the special tax concession, this 
is a tremendous act of faith that gold 
will be found in sufficiently payable 
qualities at a great depth to justify this 
enormous expenditure, for even the most 
careful sampling does not guarantee that 
a mining venture is bound to be a paying 
proposition. Sampling and borehole re- 
sults make the risks seem worth taking. 
But the risks are big and it is not until 
the shafts are sunk and development has 
proceeded a good way that the venture 
is proved. Yet investors in Kaffir shares 
are prepared to support this venture ; in 
unofficial dealings in Johannesburg the 
new shares are quoted at 25s. (nil paid). 
Thus for those investors who are offered 
the right to take up the new shares there 
is already an incentive to do so. 


RANKS 


IKE its competitors, Ranks, the flour 
miller, baker, and manufacturer 
of animal feeding stuffs, has been grow- 
ing fast. Now Lord Rank, the chairman, 
says the bakery side of the business is 
broadly based, and it now includes 
bakeries, biscuit factories and retail 
shops as well as flour mills. This has, 
of course, led to a big increase in invest- 
ment in fixed assets and in the year to 
August 30th the net book vale of these 
assets (including goodwill) rose by 
£5,593,636 to £48,871,010. And at the 
end of the year outstanding capital 
commitments came to over £24 million. 
Over the year, the group drew down its 
liquid assets from £3 million to {14 
million and its bank overdraft rose from 
just over £600,000 to nearly £2.7 million. 
Lord Rank says rather mildly that 
“the question of finance is constantly 
under review.” Ranks, in fact, is faced 
with a problem similar to that facing 
Allied Bakeries. 

A rights issue of ordinary stock 
from that group is impending and in- 
vestors must wonder if a capital issue 
from Ranks can be long delayed. 
The advance in trading profits (from 
£4,330,733 to £7,250,873) and in net 
profits (from £1,546,024 to £3,259,670) 
is a good augur for any issue that 
may be decided upon. But this is 
a highly competitive trade and profits 
are vulnerable to swings in wheat 
prices; in 1956-57, for instance, 
profits were sharply cut when the 
group had to sustain heavy losses on 
flour stocks. The big capital invest- 
ments are now producing their returns, 
but the directors, though they look for- 
ward to “the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory results,” still remain cautious in 
their dividend policy. At 10 per cent 
the ordinary dividend was effectively 
left unchanged ; in that dividend the 
10s. units at 18s. 104d.xd yield 5.3 per 
cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 31 Jan. 14 Jan. 28 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan. 13 Jan. 27 Feb. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 20 Feb. 3 Feb. 13 


Gum MENT bonds advanced strongly 
this week. There was some switch- 
ing from industrial equities into bonds 
on yield considerations and institutional 
buying was heavy. The Financial Times 
Index of Government Securities rose 
from 84.46 to 86.52 at Wednesday’s close. 
Among the shorts, Funding 2} per cent 
1956-61 gained *% to 96%%, and in 
medium dated stocks Funding 3 per 
cent 1959-61 jumped two points to 85}. 
Consols 2} per cent gained 1% to 53 
and War Loan 3} per cent, which was 
particularly active on Monday, rose. 1} 
points to 67%. 

: Widespread selling led to points falls 
in industrial equities as investors took 
their profits, and over the week The 
Economist Indicator fell by 6.3 points 
to 249.3. On the full report and 
dividend forecast British Tabulating 
dropped by 5s. 9d. to 58s. 3d. Guest 
Keen after touching 60s. closed at 54s., 
a drop on the week of 4s. 3d. Metal 
Box fell 6s. to 67s. 3d. and Unilever NV 
by 2s. to 96s. 6d. In the engineering 
section, Murex lost 1s. 6d. at 44s. 3d. 
but Birmid jumped by 2s. to 76s. 6d. 
Among textiles, Calico Printers fell by 
gd. to 38s. on disappointment with the 
progress of the “Terylene” patent 
case. In electrical issues Philips Lamp 
fell by 2s. to 91s., Chloride “ A” 3s. 3d. 
to 66s. 3d. and Plessey 1s. 3d. to 71s. 
But Enfield Cable rose by 2s. 9d. to 19s. 
and E. K. Cole by ts. 9d. to 19s. 9d. 
Teachers (Distillers) fell by 3s. to 33s. 
on the dividend disappointment and in 
brewing shares Whitbread “A” lost 
8s. 10}d. to 100s. 64d. 

Among Insurance shares, Atlas gained 
Is. 6d. to 77s., Equity and Law 1s. to 
187s. 3d. and Legal and General 5s. 
to 200s. In the property field, Metro- 
politan Estates rose by 3s. 6d. to 43s. 6d., 
and Regis Property by 2s. 6d. to 67s. 

Kaffirs were hardly affected by either 
the December output returns or the cut 
in the South African discount ate. 
In the OFS group Loraine fell by 
38. 3d. to 25s. 13d., Welkom shed 1s. od. 
at 19s and President Brand dropped od. 
at 68s. 3d. But Cape bidding for 
Merriespruit in a narrow market lifted 
the shares 1s. 43d. to 7s. 13d. Coppers 
fell on selling from Paris, Bancroft 
losing 2s. to 29s. 6d. Teas were quiet 
but rubbers were firm. 


The Economist Ordinary Share 
Indicator was re-based on 
December 31, 1958, and linked 
back to the original base 
(Average 1953=— 100). British 
Aluminium {1 stock units, 
Monsanto Chemicals 5s. shares 


and Ranks 10s. stock units have 

been replaced by Daily Mirror 

Newspapers 5s. stock units, 

Gallaher 10s. stock units and 

Midland Bank {1 shares in the 
50 ordinary shares used. 
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eeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeo—o—oooooooana>*$zaaja»auqQuoaoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee yoo 24 26 eneral Electric....... ~ , | 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL | isa. | i7/- | 10/3 12',¢| I2;¢| PyeDefd. ........ 5/-| 15/- | 15/7, | 40 | 
100!'¢ 963, Aastttilie PAM foo. cksccwees | 100!, 39 71 97/3 74/6 ll 6 6! a | A. Reyrolle ........... £1 | 97/3 94/9 3-60 
1053, 977, Pamera Ges. ciskas ens cavecct | 1053, 5 9 le MOTORS AND 
ea 733 Corie 4% ETE LT aa a 6 8 3 ! AIRCRAFT 
2 | Jamaica e | 13/10!) 6 2! 5 British M 13/2', | 6-64 
105%, | 97% | New Fealend 654.2222. ios, | 5 9 de | Sie tlatee | atk Steg] Ford Mower see] sie | Sn | 
101', 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ... 101', 5 16 9e | 48/9 39/- 12!'g¢ | 12!3 ¢ | Leyland Motor ........ 45/9 5% | 
745g 69 Southern Rhodesia 2'5%........- 73'4 5 11 10! 7/10!n} 4/14 8c 4° a| Rootes Motors. ....- / 7/10',| 4:06 { 
CORPORATION AND 9/3 6/71. | 8 c| 12 ¢| Standard Motors...... 5/-| 9/1, | 9/3 | 64 
PUBLIC BOARDS 26/6 14/4 | 11 b|  4!ga| Dunlop Rubber...... 10/— | 25/10, | 24/7!, | 6-16 
102 98', | Agricultural Mortgage 5'5%...... 1980-85 | 1005, | 1005, | 5 9 le | 45/6 | 28/- 2'.¢| 5 b| joseph Lucas .......... £1 | 45/3 | 44/6 | 44" 
105 987, | Birmingham 534%.......-.--.+++ 1974-76 | 1023, | 102% | 5 9 Ge | 26/I'2 | 12/54 | 14 b| Tl,a| Pressed Steel......... 5/- | 25/6 | 24/9 | 43 
92% 86 Bristol TT ios «aaah ads e 1958-63 2a 92% 4 4 10! 51/3 | 32/9 20 ¢| 73a | Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 50/- | 48/6 | 5-6" 
2 jasgZow Py) stew e erases seeneee 966-68 4 4 Ee \. 
oo, | 962 | Corporation of London 5t%....,1976-79| 92 | 100° | 5 5 on] 40/42 | 8/22 | S2b] S20) Bristol Meroplane...10/ | ye ie HF 
5734 53 iC.6. Sebi cseaoss ee after 1920 55! 56!, 5 6 8f 43/6" 29/3 54 t6lnb Cowes aas...:.. ie 48/6 44/6 44 
4 56 | Met. Water Board “B’ 3% .....1934-2003 | 62'4 | 63 5 2 2! | 34/9 | 24/9 3 a| 7 b| Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 32/3 | 31/9 | 6x 
FOREIGN BONDS 106/- | 82/9 15 bi 5 a| Rolls-Royce........... £1 1105/3 106/- | 3-7 
104 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 101 104 ese PAPER AND 
180 154 German 5!.% 1930 vanes 4! ae) Fm mh 6 ies 177 179 aun NEWSPAPERS 
24! 1234 Greek 7% Refugee vee . 1924 24!5 23'4 Nil 45/3 26/6 8 b 4', a | Bowater Paper él 47/3 45/3 5-3 FINA 
169° | 160 | Japan 5% (Enfaced) « ieeeeee | 1643 z 50/- |27/9 | 9 b| 5 a| AlbercE. Reed........ £1 | 49/6 | 48/9 | 54 MM pane. 
19, | 1054 Japan 67 @ {Enfaced) ‘seni (We | He 24/9 |t6/- | 5 BI 3 a| Spicers.-...-.........£1| 24/6 |24/- | 60 TMM insurer 
orem ae Lee | Be] tab | Site eee ile | BB | | CO IR Ree 
- a 2 ams Press....... - ’ rt 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES TEXTILES INDU: 
SSS SSS SSS] My | 196 614b]} 220 | J. & P. Coats.......... €1| 22/3 | 22/- | 7% EM electric 
Dec. | Jan. Dec. | Jan. | 20/6 | 12/101.} 5 b| 5 a| Fine Spinners ......... £1 | 20/6 | 20/6 | 978 TM Ensince 
; ; 4 H 40/4', | 29/10! 5 a| 12',b | Lancashire Cotton ..... £1 | 40/1',* | 38/9* 9-0 Motors 
= hoe Le S| 638/41, *s \ \ P. & Baldwins ..... 7 6 | 685 BM Shipbuit 
Ath. Topeka... | 28l4 | 28! is Inter. Nickel .. | 68!, | 865, Bhan a eth. cee eee ns ae 4g 4/5 (1-76 HE Steet 
Can. Pacific. ... 283 9° | 29% txeaed 287, Inter. Paper ... 1175, 119 51/6 38/41, 10 b 5 a| Woolcombers......... £1 | 50/- 51/6 | 58 Brewer 
Pennsylvania.,.| 187g | 19 |Chrysler...... Kennecott. .... | 98', | 98!, 19/1! 10/1! 6 Nil Bradford D £1 | 7/1 18/3 i Chain s 
Union Pacific... | 355g | 357g | Col. Palmolive . Monsanto ..... 393g 39g Bo 1o/Ni2 ni ¢€ 21. Cal; a emer ane él | ier Lf ry Cotton 
Amer. Electric. | 54's | 51% | Crown Zeller. . | Nat. Distillers . | 295g | 30%, a9" vm 28 De aa. ten él sae 3/6 4-73 We Wool t 
Am. Tel. & Tei... 225 (233% Distillers Seag.. i Pan-American. . | 227, | 243, 13/7! 8/101 | 304 10 b | jute industries eke 9 10/- | 10/- 12/7'3 10°30 Chemic: 
Cons. Edison .. | 65 643, | Douglas....... 58° Procter Gamble | 74!4 | 743, 30/6 . 15/3 2 Jie Te, 8 oe ae eae £1 25/4! 24/6 1 Oil... 
int. Tel. & Tel.. | 627 | 614 [Du Pont ...... Radio Corpn...| 4773 | 4634 2 Br es an il alae 2 Shipping 
Standard Gas..| 3!,4 33g | East. Kodak ... Sears Roebuck. | 393, | 395, DRAPERY & STORES | 3: 
United Corpn.. | 8!, | 83, | Ford Motor ... Shell Oil ...... 85!, | 82 21/10', | 14/93, | 18 ¢ 3 a | Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- | 21/9 | 20/7' Be : 
Western Union | 32 30!, | Gen. Electric .. | Socony-Mobil.. | 4833 | 487, a Wh Zee ° a rg Bs aes’ 1] a Brive oo Ordinar 
AMOR ssn 0% 933g | 86!, | General Foods . | 75'4 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 47!4 | 473 2¢ ed. A ee ccccerers = 2 ; ren 
Aluminium .... | 33 31! General Motors | 49'5 | 491, |Stand. Oil NJ... 5755 5635 80/- 55/6 12'.4 5 b| Harrods ............-.. él | 76/6 74/9 468 BE Debent. 
Amer. Can..... | 50'4 | 50!g | Goodyear . yi | 20th Cent. Fox. | 40!4 | 393, 34/3 20/3 25 »b 10 a/| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- |-34/3. | 34/- ‘6 7 
Am. Smelting... | 48'4 | 47 | Gulf Oil. . Union Carbide. |126'g 125', | 16/6 10/6 13-6c | 7 a | Lewis’s Investment ...4/- | 16/3" | 16/3 41 — 
Am. Viscose... | 37'2 | 3734 | Heinz 6s | US. Steel ..... | 96l4 | 95tg | 55/9 | 37/3 22'.b| 12!,a| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | $5/9 53/- 3-07 Fetal 
Anaconda ..... | 603, | 61! int. Bus. Mach.. 535* | West. Electric .| 73's | 7i'2 | 36/4. | 21/- | 20 b| 12!2a| United Drapery ...... -5/- | 36/ ay | 35/- 40 
Beth. Steel... | 2 | SI | int. Harvester ., 41% Woolworth ... | 53g. | 54'4 | 52/9 | 34/72 | 26% b | Bee Woolworth.......... 5/- he 39° | 50/- * ols 
i t eee 


* Ex dividend. +°Tax free. 2 Assumed average life 9'!, years. § Less tax at 8s, 6d. in é, =f] Ex capitalisation, | Ex rights. . (a) ‘Incerim dividend. —(b) Fina! dividend, ** Yiek 
(co) Year's dividend. (d) Capital’ distribution 1s. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. () To lacest date Land 
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———— 
ict, ‘ 1958/9 
an. 7, Prices, 
1959 : Dividends ORDINAR Bats 
nae Malini ha isin sat casein ities latina teatieaeaanal 1958 = vn 1958/9 Last Two 
Dividends | 
3:00 ri f.| &, BANKING shisik mosadbsiaameeeliation @) &) STOCKS fokiint liane 
‘ 434 Barclays ...... 1958 | 1959" jan. 7, 
2:2 we 973 3b | Mic Brersincersesedl | <1 ae 48/3 | 15/9 # 4 | 1959 | 1959 
9.01 je 4/3 os) fb | ieee ina | 45a | ase | 6:59 45/6 | 28, 2@ Pe I Panne ag eng SS 
| 625 BA i : 72 b National Provincial <-7“E1 60/3 86/9 Saree = 38/3 % b 5 a British ~~ Picture at ieee 
. x a : . ter ‘B’ us R oesf- he 
ett 2s Ta 92 b | District..... B’.......£1 | 55/6 89/9 4:46 oe 6/9 13 b 4 a| British a: pecunuaaell = “4/9 3-35 
: 0 oJ. 5 12'5 4 Martins ecccese él 68 sos 4-59 sore ae 4',a > a British fay. .£1 sin 44/- 5-00 
52 a wh b:| Genk toot tues. we. -5/= | 21/3 4-84 1195 - 1/3 b 26 | Glaxo Siesccuele 51/- 3-92 
3-St: i 38/6 pd Royal hgh ‘A’ 10/— ‘ah ng 4-0 10/9 133/9 | 18-17b at Dis tegtsetocooe etme 38/9 35/9 +? 
Sa foe 4g] 5b Barter DEO. nnn mi |e | aor | Heit] ye | aie) a © | Hedeens Bay 22040 17873 sje | 438 
. ; 1 2 1 ee Tn 460 63/6 4 ne 2 rgan se eeee \176/3 | 35 
4-48 20" $2-i0c $2-tse | Chartered Bank .-£1 | 38/- 38/6 % 44/- 7b c Sears ‘A’ isation....5/- | 10, 18/3 2-69 
6-29 i 3i $i.60c | $1-65¢ | Bagke pod Cael =s3< 40k | See | 46 4-16 faa | S2/i 5 24 | Thomas Tilling . reeeesSf~ mS toe be 
| Bank ada. $10 | 46/~ , 92/6 2 a 10 mas $ Tiliin 16/6 38 
an x4, ; ¢€ 9 c| Bank pe rg Scans I ear | £284 <= 49/3 36/32 825 b ob | Turner & Sonal. seeeesfl | 63/6 an 6-82 
2B b| 4 New S. Wales. 2 | £20!g 94 «| 3% /3 7! b atte £i | 76/4! /9 4-2 
4-79" a | Bank of Ldn. as A £20 | 30! 311 3-03 /- 26/- tio? b 3340 | United G ccccccvccoces él ae 2 | 73/i'g | “4-10 
46 . Amer. £1 | 33 EE 4-63¢ t4'g.a | United zn Seats. £1 we eo/3t 3-81 
97 /- 2a} 2b) Al er 533] 3 | Seta | tab] fs on siay= | 3876 | 346 | 914 
ay. - 2 jexanders ...... £187 2 | tab 20 | British P , 
aa = 6'4b 5 | National Discount ‘p’ | -£1 | 29/- 29/- 165/— Bs i7l4 b 8. a | Burmah en «eee-€l | 53/3 
ics | gee pte cme (a |S vag [BE ve [rms] ES es | th 
. ‘ pen ite ee . ost Transport... ++ 20 fl. | £167 “58 
90/- | wk is DIE mmercial Union... .5/- | | 62/6 a 39/6 25/6 = Ute ransport... e =| £t7! 
, 16-2a | mployers Liabili ---5/- | 4/- 00 13'g b 7 tramar . oes fl 1148/3 8 2°76 
3-51 Me | 60 b | $16-2b | Equity & iability ....£1 |140/- | 40/9 4-50 3a | Wakefield CC... .. -10/= |149/6 4-36 
| 5-68 Meee | +50 . | 40 a| Legal & — sense .- 8/6 tees |140/= 3-93 | 46/6 | 27/7! 130 eld C.C....... 10/- a 65/9 is @ 
(2-88 a 132!2 ¢ slam a | Pearl...... Pry shone 195/— poor. 2-55 | 32/6 16/6 ne O |}: Cae | Oem ean iT) owe 
mite. | eel: eat: tae ee | $8 |e Be | Bai] S| fatwa ae |B 
he mechanee....... 7 aa “al % 10 eames (resets 1 Se 435 
ta EJS 16/10! | 13igb | 10 a | Bow ge. ....2..£1 | 80/6 | / 4-57 | 32/6 | 22/- a} 10 bi L ithy ... é 18/6 | 19/9 
16/9 | 73/3 2} 7b) Thal l MOREE. 65.6 c00 5 | 81/- 3-95 17/9 2 8 b i ondon & Overseas ...5 1 | 33/6 | 34/6 pan 
16 b| cereeeks tess 359 | 33/6 | 3 25/6 /~ 5 ¢ 7 | P & O Defd. 5/~ | 19/9 v 5-80 
H/- | 19/9 | 4 4| U.D.T ING. 00. 5/- | 21 | 32/71, | 3-83** 19/3 n cas” | Redes eee st Scale / 20/- 5. 
Ti b | Ge cesetsces /3 | 2/6 bat? Ss rdon Smith 35/9 | 3 * 
3-6 13/10'y; 7/11 2b; 10 a_ B.E.T. ‘A’ deeds [enaee 3-49 ¢ | Royal Mail oseccete@ it 7/3 5-91 
Be Ye. Bs) BE wea gelme we [aa [he [ae | Ba] 8 S]8 winced |B |e | 1% 
: | & | Land Securities......1 - | 13/4 5! 10 nglo-Am ; 
4% 12¢ 2!12a | London & ities ...... 10/- 2 | 13/3 3-77 /- 36/7! a 5 biG ea ee 10 
Count 23/1'y | 21/7! 34/3 2} 8 b| #0 eneral Mini ++ 10/— |171/10! 
4-4 y ...10/— | 16/7! /7'2 2-77** / 23/10! a! Un NZ. ccccess fi 2 |169/4!, 4 
5°43 FOOD. DRI /7'y | 16/1", | 4-14** 4 76/3 . S ‘ so b ———o “ae Oe 1S/- 3 
sa MBos |zis, | 3c) | ates osnceo ae Bcd | RS | 
12/- 6/5l4 c| 7 a| Beech keries ‘A’....5/: /1O!, | 84/41, | 60 a| 50 b| Presid eestfontein . * i0/- S/- 13/9 | 4-40 
bi. lay | oeb| 820 ee ete A’ += 5 | S| Se | Sen 67/3. | 41/6. | 242 80 b | Western Holder mest iane lar | 933 
19/6 13 2 916 b | 5 | ernational Tea . ..5/- | 25/7!2 | 24/10! 123/9 80/7! 26 2 6 rn Holdings ....5/- 67/- | 68/3 : 
5° /7 | a) j.b ‘A’ o0-S/— | 12/-* 2) 4-02 /7'> | 120 Consolid: : -5/- |119/4! 7-33 
20/- 2; Ss @|-5 yons ‘A’.... /-* | 10/10!5* $169 «| $ b| 80 idated Zin /4' \121/3 
5-0 7/9 7\5 b Siteie ae £1 | 83 {10',*, 4-37 8/7! 13234 | $3-75¢ a | De Beers D C.....£1 | 64/3 5-77 
rs 48/9 2b | 22a | Schweppes... cose ct - | 77/6 : /7™', | 6/4 $3-75¢ | | efd. Reg. ..5/~ /3 | 62/9 . 
ames, (5%, | 2b] St cite | ir | Men $8.1 ae | ws |" e| a | tera aM Ba | 
471 | 31/- 10 b | United ease sseoene=ae | 76/3 — | = 4-05**| 62/4!, A a W340 6! : Rhod. Anglo-Am seeces 4/- | 8/3, = 4-28 
ne a RE Beice Sta | WB | EE") SB? | iia) has | 8.5 ce eset Oe |e | ea | ‘to 
ei 2 cosiseesenes afl | 43/9% | 44/6" ‘ e7/- | 4276 °| 15a “+l haere toa, | cane 19/--) | I 
se m= | 18g) 18 B | Guineas 2°) | BAD | Bian $30 ci | ale | gga | s8 | Tangri Cone o/- | 88/t | 55/2 | $6 
/6° | Taa| 132 | tad Cone & Allsopp. s/—| 13/9 | we, | oS 138 o1 Welieet en ae sje? | ss/- | 5-91 
Ag (22 | Bi DE Geena Sr ae | ES |e [ae | es|g tl eaden mi | Me [Rin | * 
37 Tl, | $6236 | | Whitbread ‘A’ ... /- |, 78/3 , n/3 | 17/- a| 5 b| Jokai (Ass & Land Po, 
| ia mis’ | (Se ‘a0 8 Calabar Riese dt 19/4, Homie | 498 | Ae ea foal (Atsm.sesscscat |as= [aye | toa 
: ¥ thm | c a. - 

68 25) 8a) > care RC ie” sare 2/3 5-13 "Seua| a/#a | 23 6 eel | oun mess 7 | 17/3 Ws | 
2 PERRI. aia eee |e” SS | EB ea" we") and) me | tendon Asiaue css. -2/=| 3/3 | 3/3 30-48 
poms 73 | 43 2 2a) U erdang....... 2/_ | a | 3/9% é 
44 THE ACTUARIES’ /9 5 bb! 12! nited Sua Betong. ... f-| Wed 15-74 

b | : oe £i | 4 934d | 19- 
= nace INVESTMENT IN ef) ee ee a | safe eae" | 15-50 
2| 920 ember 31, 1957=100) DEX £1 | 52/6 | 53/9 | . 651 
ef 7 STOCK EXCHANGE | 
“ . Price Index ; INDICATORS 
; ROUP Average Yield LONDON 
371 1e per cent 1958/9 The Economist indi 
Dec. 31, | Nov. 25, | / Indicator* | Yield ° icator 
1957 1958 Dec. 30, | Dec. 31, | N Dec. It ield % 
52 Te Fina o-oo | 157” | NT9sa | tesa Y 20-6 5-2 1957 
*5 Banks NCIAL:— | 8 _ o= 5 +2 High Lo 
' Ban ao ane eats ae 7 5-15 - High 
ey (Ind 100-0 ; 255-6 Lo 
ir Wweestment ee 100-0 = 142-7 5-73 - Jan. 7 30.3 4-98 sas Sak ee w 
perty companies....... as 133-9 7.3 6-41 “= - is (Dec. 31) (ren 26) | 225-0 or 
' ahs . 172 5-38 ; “45 : ' 2 
| bn a a | io7 | 492 | 4i7 | 3-97 pte nS ule cece Guly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
| 9.0 Engineering snes 2k 100-0 In 3-97 Financial Times Indices aia 
68 I Shipbuitern siveralt....... 100-0 as 134-3 | 5-77 1958/9 Ord. rd i | ome | 
1 BE Sembuiling eee, 10-0 | taoe | toot | 63s 4% | 4-52 Indext | Yield Fixed | 212% 
5 Met. .tas-cdscueeta ae tore t oe. | Se 5-00 | 4-72 ug. | Som Bargains 
| 50 I Breweries 2002S 100-0 | 110-2 104-0 | 7-46 $3 1-3 oo | ap | 1957 
i Cott eevee : 131-5 ° “SI . : . 92- - 
+n Weel veces" textiles. Ho NN9-7 as 7-23 4 8-22 ro =e = 17,808 Hieh — 
2 , NEED. . «4 ssnaneuneiiicn 100-0 sh 103-6 ; 3-80 : ; 92-26 , 13,656 s High 
6-12 il. Sa 104-5 9-49 : 3-50 5-25 92: 4-82 225-5 
Ser. ..cevctensieaiie 100- 108-7 Ss 8-62 ; ‘ 73 ; 15,798 207 -6 
gn Woo-9 | 132-9 | 12-4 g-17 | 7-14 6.83 nF | dies | EST | 3:00 476 | 19214 (Dec. 31) | uly 9) 
| coe ime | Hise | tee | es | $5 | $76 t ER | RS | ots | oles 
* 5-6 nay. all cl 30 5-36 > July 1, 1935= 100, ¢ 1928=100 . 25) | (Nov. 5) 
. n wer +. “ = IU, 
5 benture a . 125-0 133-2 Standard PI od YORK 
5"! ods 102-4 102-3 6-73 5-56 i a RN Indices (194 
4:18 Hf Total—Co 107-4 107- 6-36 6-22 5-3 1958/9 | Ind Yield a 
3-67 Totabr tel Goods 6 | 6-47 6-03 6-22 |: ¥ | 25 Yield 
4-64 umption Goods . ; 121-2 131-0 6-02 Ss | oa e Rails %, 50. Yield c 
4:0 & Consols 2!,9 131-5 14 6-58 5-80 Dec. 10 aut ieee Utilities x, jovt. Yield 
%o 1-9 | 7-26 5-61 eo ” a 57-64 .- aA ae ae ° Bonds % 
We | S41 | +9 " 30 | Sees | 3-15 33:86 | aan | 4050 a3] 1 | xe 
| 4:84 Jan. 7 58-51 “15 34-23 4. 42°50 3-86 90-90 3-80 
25 j 3- ‘16 34-83 53 43-13 2 90-60 3-83 
industrials :-—1958/9 : 4-45 43-63 “8! 90-60 
/' High, 59-41 3- 76 90-50 3-83 
(Jan. 5, 1959); Low, 48-20 3-84 
(an. 10, 1958). 
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Yields 
atest date. based on 

Land Securi assumed dividends :—Bab 

ties, 6% London cock & Wil 
& County, 6239 cox, 13%. Boots, 14259 
3 lose 25%. Bowmaker, 
Joseph Lucas, 10% Mid ~ 25%. British Motor, 
land, 20%. Schweppes, ton 174%. British Al 
%. Steel Co, uminium, 17139 
of Wales, 9% 1% Debenham, 15° 
> Triplex, 27! » 15%. E.MA., 209 
%e ” Vos 









EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 3 days ended January 3, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £40,285,000 
compared with a deficit of £69,037,000 in the previous |! days 
and-a surplus of £40,166,000 in the corresponding period of last 

ear. There was anet expenditure “below-line”’ of £28,255,000 
leaving a total deficit of £915,248,000 compared with 


£894,579,000 in 1957-58. 












Ord. Revenue | } 
906,901 | 971,577} 39,828 35,983 } 


Income Tax ...... \2312,500 | 

SuPtaKi ws. s.3he~ | 163,000] 62,100) 62,600] 9,000) 7,000 
Death Duties..... 163,500] 128,400) 138,700] 2,200) 3,700 
Stamps ......-+.- 51,000; 45,900} 900) 1,400 





Profits Tax, EPT & | 
Phra ies ccte-eb oe | 
Other Inland Rev. | 
DOE. oS accbes 


Total Inland Rev... 


933,405 979,546| 14,704| 11,592 


CUMCONNS 5.00 5 cbs | 
711,470| 696,855 7,345) 2,215 


ree ee 





Total Customs and | 


ES 2189,250 












Motor Duties .... 40,489 | 





| | 
PO (Net Receipts); 2,000 eee. cas 1,950) 
Broadcast Licences| 34,000] 21,200) 22,900) ... 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 27,631| 26,126] ... at 
123,150; 69,711 297, 5,186 


Miscellaneous .... | 110,000 





Scitiaenean 
2.10, 146 '3279,103 93,062) 79,667 
Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 

Payments to N. Ire- | 

land Exchequer..| 73,000 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 
Supply Services... |4292,859 





695,000 


7.218] 2,345| 2,128 


587,200 |3707,240 51,686 38,692 


“Above-line "' Surplus or 
SOURED 6 h5 bis. ctieew S05 
“ Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 
Ss ans cobs caren 


- - ae: 
403,791 454,850) 40,166 40,285 
490,789! 460,398] 36,957| 28,255 
ee ah ae o> 
894,590 915,248) 3,209) 12,030 





Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 


217,030| 449,400] 24,107) 12,475 


* including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 million in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ million) 
} . Ways and Means 
| eee Bills Advances vi Waa 
Date | 5a wae ot ss 
ublic nk o ebt 
ner: Tap Dept. England 
| 
1958 
Jan 3,450-0 2,248-9}] 228-5 “at 5,927-4 
Oct. 4| 3,290-0, 1736-2] 179-4 i 5,205-6 
» Ut} 3310-0) 1773-4] 183-1 es 5,266-5 
» «618 | 3,320-0 | 1756-1] 214-2 a 5290-3 
» 25 | 3,330-0/| 1771-8] 180-8 pe 5,282-7 
Nov. 1 | 3,340-0| 1755-3] 193-9 vee | 5,289-2 
»  8| 3350-0 | 1,739-5] 166-7 a 5,256-2 
» 15 | 3370-0 1655-2] 194-4 oe 5.219-6 
» 22| 3,390-0 | 1661-0] 175-6 on 5,226-5 
» 29 | 3410-0) 1659-2] 173-3 a 5.2425 
Dec. 6/ 3,420-0| 1,688-0] 176-8 a 5,284-9 
» 13) 3440-0 | 1687-6] 190-1 a 5317-7 
» 20! 3,460-0! 1,761-9] 184-7 5,406-6 
1 ee -~-—-—- + 
» 304 5,351-0 22:2 | 0-3 | 5,573-4 
NT ions 
Jan. | 3,500:0 ¥,789-8} 205-6 5,495-4 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T= unaccustomed ease that the money 
market enjoyed up to the close of 
December proved short-lived; on New 
Year’s Day, the usual heavy turnover of 
credit was accompanied by heavy and 
widespread calling by the main clearing 
banks. The authorities gave no assistance 
and several houses borrowed moderate 
amounts from the Bank. The authorities 
gave a fairly large amount of special aid 
on Friday, and. intervened again on 
Saturday morning. This week, official 
intervention enabled books to be balanced 
without recourse to the Bank until Wed- 
nesday, when no help was forthcoming 
and three or four houses borrowed small 
amounts at Bank rate. Night balances 
have been taken at up to 3} per cent. 

At yesterday’s tender for Treasury bills 
the offer remained at £260 million of 
three months’ bills, £10 million more than 
maturities. No 63-day bills mature next 
week, but on Thursday the Government 
will pay out the unconverted portion of 
the Conversion 1958-59s. 

At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the 
discount market kept its bid unchanged 
at £99 4s. 3d. and secured an allotment of 
.about 52 per cent. April maturities 
changed hands in the market during the 
week at 33% per cent. 


MONEY RATES : London 














Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4'4°%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills : 

Deposit rates (max.): eae 34-3546 
ONES .45 oe ieesced 3 months...... 344-3546 
Discount houses... 2-2!'4 4 months...... 314-356 

6 months...... 314-3 

Money : Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day ....... 239-3! 3 months...... 44-5 

Treasury bills : months...... 44-5 
2-3 months ....... 3532 6 months...... 44-5l4 

New York 
Official discount % | reese bills : y.4 
rate: Oe ea tennet 2-690 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!5 pes. Be ekied 2-678 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 









(£ million) 


Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... 2,033-7 1|2,134-8 /|2,086-6 
Notes in banking dept. .. 66- 65-5 63-8 
Govt. debt and securities* |2,096-2 [2,196- 2,146°5 
Other securities ......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 28 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts ........+. 10-5 12-4 12:0 
Wenkers.....<3. ewedues 213-4 215-5 193-7 
Others ....... webeeevecs 75-2 76-6 67:7 
MEE ssh suwwes iceepenes 1 taeeee 304-5 273: 

Securities: 

Government ............ 207-0 214-8 179-7 

Discounts and advances .. 19-1 20-2 26:3 

COT 5s te nchestBeesecs 22-0 21-2 21-1 

ME oh nce 6 dd svat Siete 248-1 256-2 227-1 

Banking department reserve. 69-1 66:4 64-6 
%o %o % 

 Ppaeten. isi ve G avers 23-0 21-8 23-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,150 million 
January 7, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of aay a 
Tender | [Applied] “Rrec'se | Ata 
Offered | for Allotment | Rate* 

1958 91 day sd. ¥, 

jan. 3 260-0 405-7 | 126 6-70 | $5 
Oc. 3 270-0t 44-8 | 74 139) 4 
» 10 250-0 423-6 | 73 0-72 | 55 

ee 250-0 435-7 | 72 3-08 | 45 

. 24 250-0 409-6 | 73 7-94 | 36 

91 day 63 day 

, 31 | 200-0 50-0 | 442-9] 71 8-23 | 4% 

Nov. 7| 270-0. ... | 433-7] 71 7-04 | 45 
, 14} 210-0 60-0 | 408-3] 71 0-97 | 6 

” 21} 210-0 60-0 | 408-5 | 68 4:68 | 42 

”" 98/2300 50-0 | 418-9] 66 1-20 | 79 

Dec. 5| 260-0 30-0 | 489-2] 64 5-75 | 4 
» 12| 240-0 50-0 | 485-3] 62 4:92 | 67 

" 19| 240-0 50-0 | 443-5] 63 0:96 | 73 

” 24\ 230-0 50-0 | 423-0] 63 0-47 | 

1959 91 day 
jan. 2 0 402-8 | 6211-35 | 82 


* On January 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 3d. 
secured 52 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for £260 mn. of 91 day bills. 
ment cut by £10 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






Official Rates 


January 7 











| 
| 
| 
| 


United States $ 





| 





January |! 











January 2 


Market Rates: Spot 








January 3 | January 5 January 6 | January 7 








2-78-2-82 2-80! 2-803,-', 2-807) 6-916 2-8C!2—5, 2-80! 2-5, 
Canadian $ ... se 2-703; 6—5i¢ 23 2-7053-34 2-76-1316 | 2-70%6—-Hhig 2-71-7\'g 
French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-743,-75!, |13-75-13-75!2|13-75-13-75!2| 13-753,-76 13-755g-7g 13-7575-76', 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-54% | 12-07-0714 | 12-09'2-093, | 12-H13q-12l4 | 12-09'-3, | 12-101) | 12-1049 
Belgian Fr..... 137 -96- 139-80- 139-92!5- 139-95~ 1140-00- 140-00- 140-07!>- 

142-05 85 97! 140-CO, os 0s 12! 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-58!,—3, 10- 5734-58 10-58-58!, 10-58-58!, 10-573,-58 10-573,-58 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11 -705g-7, 11 715-7 11-72!9-34 11-72'4—!9 11-72!g—3g 11-72! 4-9 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-17!>-81-83'2 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80- -90-80 -00 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80 - 10-20 
Italian Lire.... | 1725-1775 1748-48! 1748!2-49 1748!,-49 1748! 4-34 174734-48!4 1748-48! 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-59'4 14-50'5-3, 14-505,~7, 14-507—-Si'g | 14-503,-5! 14- 5053-7, 14-5133 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!p-19-62 19-333,-34 19+ 3334-34 | 19-337g-34lg | 19-34-3414 19-34-34l, 19-3414! 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!2 | 20-00!,-01 20-00',-O1 | 20-005,-01 20-007,-Ol'g | 20-O1-O1', 20-01'.2 
One Month Forward Rates 
United DOG Bic 0 3006054 ded 'gc. pm-par lige. pm=-par | 'igc. pm—par | ';6c. pm—par gc. pm—par | 
Canadian $.......csseeeeeeeeees par— gc. dis | par—igc. dis | par—jgc. dis | par—i¢c. dis par—3;¢c. dis | 
French Fr. .....seeeesseeees sees | par—6c. dis | par-6c.dis | par-6c. dis | par-Sc.dis | par—Sc. dis | 
Swiss Fr.......eseeeccessecceess 34-!oc. pm 34-l9c. pm 3g-lac, pm 7g—5gc. pm 7, .pm | 
Belgian Fr. ... ccwcccccccoscccess f0-5c. pm 10-5c. pm 10-5c. pm 10-5c. pm 8-3c. pm 
Dutch Gd... .ccctecsisccce eres | Myc. pm 34—!4c. pm 34-!4c, pm 5g—gc. pm Sg—3gc. pm | 
W. Gor. BOM. 20. cccccccccvccce 34—!.pf. pm 5g—'spf. pm 5g—'gpf. pm 15—4pf. pm 1o-l4pf. pm | 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $.......... eeeeeee Sie—Jyec. PM | Fe-ligc. pm | Fye—ligc. pm | 'g-'gc. pm Vg-lgc. pm | 
Canadian $.........ceeeeweesese lig—lac. dis Ig—Sigc. dis ig—Sigc. dis lig-lac. dis Nig-lac. dis | 
ees OP. 5h w'snsddciteedeous sees 24-2c. pm 17g—15gc. pm 17g—15gc. pm 2'g—17 gc. pm I'g—17 gc. pm | 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ..........- cece I'4-Ipf. pm | gap pm | Ig—gpf. pm — 7g—Sgpf. pm 7g—epf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
250/3'4 250/ 134 250/03, 


Price {s. d. per fine oz.).......... a 
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WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator: 
All items 
Food 


See eee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeee 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in: 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). 
Mechanical engineering..........- wosee 
Electrical machinery 
Building and civil engineering 
House Building .....cccccccccccsccecss 

Products of: 

Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). 
Chemicals and allied trades........ 
WOE SN BEST. wee ccctccscececes 
Textile industry... cccccccccecccese 

Food manufacturing........... coccetee 

Commodities: 
Cotton, raw . 
Wool, fOWs vccccccecccsisceses Secegve 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. 
Softwood, imported ...........22ee00% 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


eee ee een eee eeeee 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All items(!') ......eeeeeeees ecccccces ee 
Food 


CeCe SHEESH ESE E SHES ETE HH HEHE EEE 


Poe eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


ee eet PEEET OP TET OL LL eT TLE 
Fuel and light.......... 
Household durable good 
Drink, ccuncdbccehgeomecsedentcetseaad 
COROOEE 455 a. 65 bee steths nse vie sadecush 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 






Cee eee eee eee Eee 





UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices: 
FOR WUE sand ev ced aetn cst idectsvedces 
Food, drink and tobacco .............. 
Basic materials 
CUS... cchdhneas es sadweeatesdanéseaneen 
Manufactured goods 
Export prices: 
A WOMB sin kcccticscceeis bedaekicous ° 
All manufactures 
TU ti crewncendatssedbatscesiaes 
Engineering products .............-.++ 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... 
Terms of trade: ‘ 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Cee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


CORR eee eee eee eee 





UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: 
= workers(3) 


SOR RERRe 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


TRO RRR REET eee 


ven cc cciasguseutensisen os dens 


WO wor cheat céceckdads ses Saeed: 
Weekly earnings: (4 
All workers......... evesesee 


TPO ORE EET TEED 


june, 1947 multiply throughout by | 56! 
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Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


TPO RRO Eee Hee 


2th was 69-6. (6) Figures relate to April 


Prices and Wages 


Unit 


17, 
iSse= 100 
1938= 100 


” 


1938= 100 


1954= 100 


1952= 100 


jan. 31, 
1956= 100 


Oct., 
1938= 100 


>) 








BRITISH 


Prices and Wages 
Manpower and Output..... 
External Trade.:...... Sees 
Industrial Profits 





BE28R 
--+0 





127-7 


355 








The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
«++. October 18th 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Statistics 
British Commonwealth. ... 
United States 





1958 (5) 


Dec. 16 | Dec. 23 | Dec. 30 | jan. 6 








1956 | 
108-4 | 106-5 
116-5 | 121-9 
14-3 | 114-9 
109-5 | 113-7 
109-4 | 112-3 
107-5 | 11-S 
103-4 | 106-8 
112-8 | 125-2 
97-5 | 100-9 
105-8 | 107-1 
95-1 | 90-7 
90-6 | 101-1 
143-4 | 131-6 
109-5 | 109-7 
132-4 | 88-3 
102-0 | 105-8 
102-2 | 104-9 
254 263 
269 276 
145 155 
263 267 
251 268 
308 308 
264 m2 
au 421 
37 36 


105 107 
101 101 
106 110 
110 128 
110 104 
106 il 
106 109 
112 15 
107 112 
9 101 


112-7 


104-7 110-0 
104-8 110-0 
104-2 109-7 
105-5 11-3 
272 286 
200 8 | 212 5 
237 11 «| 251 7 
123 2 | 129 6 
377 399 
345 365 
379 398 


===nNno 


SR s8Rse FSSRS Soars 


BYSSERNE a. 


CWAWO BUNOUN WUUNOWO 


lo | 
| o 
i 8 


swawe 


wun ry 


S38%5 


y— 
——-UNO OWONN UAW 


USRSR 


Ss) 
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276 
428 


36 


Baars 


BE SSSRG Gaare 
QOAONM NOnNa 2WUWW 


ABaBs 


g 
N 


ile ae 
BYSBSa8e o- 


36 


the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


(4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 


survey. (7) in general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age 





Aug. 


=3382 


—WAOD BOUWA 


Sux 82885 


oo-Oos 


GB 8 
Nw 


SRRERS3 


8 


36 


(3) For a rough conversion to basis of 
(5) Revised figure for food for November 





| 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for 
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297 





179 







Dec. 6th 
Oct. Iith 













1959 






























































Oct. Nov 
93:0 | 94-0 
124-2 | 124-8 
115-5 | 6-1 
113-9 114-1 
1h-4 | 1-6 
113-0 113-0 
105-1 105-2 
129-5 | 129-6 
96-2 | 95-9 
105-5 | 106-5 
| 

75-1 | 72-9 
126-7 130-0 
98-1 | 96-8 
95-1 97-8 
109-4 109-8 
108-1 108-4 
272 =| 273 
284 | 285 
175 | 175 
268 268 
275 289 
305 | 305 
276 | 276 
428 | 428 
35 | 35 










































98 99 
98 100 
2 | 91 
10 =| til 
102 104 
| 
109 | 109 
il itl 
118 117 
16 | 116 
98 97 
70-4 76:4 























115-6 | 115-8 
115-5 | 15-7 
115-7 | 115-8 
117-4 | 117-6 
300 | 301 
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The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


{vue UI) 
— 


2 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE: 
8, OLD JEWRY, B.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.32 


An Appointment 


you will value! 


Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 
best advantage is time WELL spent ! 

In your own interests you should make sure, 
before it is too late, that you have the complete 
insurance protection you need. 

Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
disposal. 

Why not make an appointment with us today ? 


— a 
ROYAL 
Use ae 
Mea bs 


Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL : LONDON : 
1 North John St., 2 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
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Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties. Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to ‘help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 
be sent on request.. 


Secretaries and. Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


STF 


anne Ta 
anne 
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DORSETSHIRE & ‘Dumbledore’ 
SEL Sew but YORKSHIRE 


Ss 
for Insurance 






















In Dorset dialect bumble-bees are known as ‘%*Most people realise the 
““Dumbledores.” Their drowsy murmuring is an "¢¢4 for Fire Insurance, 
essential part of those peaceful summer days of happy > these days it is essen 
contentment we all like to remember. tial that your insurance 

Peace of mind and a feeling of well-being can easily phe are Seo for 
be yours in the more everyday world. Let “Yorkshire ‘"*™ soem -_ ee tie 
Insurance” take care of your worries and set your [,<, of earnings as. well 
mind at rest. This old-established Company, pro- 4. material yratn aad 
gressing with new ideas, provides all types of modern jhe householder the 
insurance.* It will be to your advantage to see Our _ furnishing as well as the 
local branch manager right away. provision of a new home. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDO N,E.C.2, Branches and Agencies throughout the world 






i niceties | 







CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 





mt SANWA BANK wp. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥ 5,000,000,000 







one” 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 

25/27, CHARLES. Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 

Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


lead Office PARI Registered Office LYONS 






























Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 










LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S A. 

TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 





























EDUCATION 
9/- a line. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS 


The Fifth RESIDENTIAL COURSE FOR BUSINESS 
MANAGERS will be held in the University from July 4 
to 25, 1959. The aim is to encourage the development 
of a broader understanding of business problems and of 
the environment in which business operates, and thus to 
assist in the transition from_ specialised to general 
management. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDY 


There will be three principal fields of study— 
@ Business in a Changing World; (ii) Problems of 
Business Policy; (iii) Aspects of Internal Administration. 
In addition to syndicate work and case-studies, seminars 
will be led by practising business and professional men 


as well as University teachers drawn from_ several 
departments, including Commerce. Political Economy, 
Accounting and Psychology. 

ADMISSION 


To encourage the exchange of knowledge and experience 
among members of the course, the number admitted will 
be strictly limited. There are no formal educational 
requirements. The fee for the course, including residence, 
is 90 guineas. Further particulars and nomination forms 
may be obtained from Professor N. C. Hunt, 29 George 
Square, Edinburgh, 8. Early application should be made: 
the closing date is March. 14, 1959. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


—ABOUT Inflation, Imports, Exports, Taxation, Wages and 
the fascinating background to political problems of today ? 
10-week study courses in Basic Economics and Social 
Philosophy begin January 13th and 15th at Victoria. 
Nominal charge for the course 5s. including text book. 
Attend on either Tuesday or Thursday evening. 7 p.m. 
Write : Henry George School of Social Science, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1, for prospectus or telephone 
ViCtoria 4266. (Or enrol on the opening night.) Courses 
as outlined above are also being held at branches in the 
Greater London area, Glasgow, Dundee, Cardiff, Birming- 
ham and the Isle of Wight. Send for full particulars 
Stating area. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


The Rapid Results College (Est. 1928) provides up-to- 
date tuition for G.C.E. University degrees and professional 
examinations (Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Civil 
Service, Local Government, Banking, Insurance etc.). Over 
50.000 successes. NO PASS, NO FEE Guarantee.—For 
FREE 100-page book write to-day to the Principal, THE 
RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE, Dept. E.14, Tuition House, 
London, S.W.19, or call at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, .C.2. Open - weekdays including Saturday 
mornings. Whitehall 8877. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees : instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included), 
Moderate fees, instalments. 1,147 W. H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.— Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
___or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


TATISTICIAN requires post 
experience.—Box 1094. 


COMPTROLLER / FINANCE EXECUTIVE 


Secretary of £50 million group and former senior man- 





in London. Excellent 


agement consultant, academically and_ professionally 
qualified as economist, chartered secretary and cost 
accountant desires fuller employment with a dynamic 


organisation. 
Age 47 ; receives £3.500 plus Will justify more by 
exploitation of his under-used capacity.—Box 1098. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line, 


APPLAUSE FOR YOUR SPEECHES ? 


Even experienced speakers learn from my _ longer 
experience. Write for verification.—John Radcliff, 50, 
Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 


TRUSTEE 
services offered. 
H. J. Gutberlet. 11 Anzengruberstrasse, Frankfurt / Main. 
TPeeNCcrive HOSPITALITY 3 star. Commanding 


Panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered terraces. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated staff. Colour — 
. —Greyst Bournemouth. 








oke Hotel, Canford Cliffs, Nr. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





MATHEMATICIANS 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED invite 
applications from Mathematicians for new posts 
to deal with a range of problems of great variety 
and interest arising throughout the diverse 
operations of a progressive industrial group. 


Candidates will need real mathematical capacity 
over a wide range, with good physical apprecia- 
tion and an equal interest for problems both 
academic and practical. They must have direct 
experience and provide evidence of achievement 
in operational research or the application of 
Statistics to industrial and scientific problems or 
in the application of non-statistical mathematics 
(any “applied ” branch) to such problems. Some 
successful leadership of a team, even if a small 
one, would be an advantage. Age should be in 
the range of 25 to 35. The salary offered will be 
in accordance with qualifications and experience. 


Candidates who have already replied to an 
advertisement in more general terms in this con- 
nection will be considered for the post and need 
not apply again if they have already supplied 
adequate details. 


Replies should be addressed to the Group 
Personnel Manager, Laporte Industries Limited, 
Hanover House, 14, Hanover Square, W.1, and 
quote the Reference LIL/E1/33. 


DE 
Ameen daily newspaper wants well-educated man, 

preferably early 20s, for news desk in London office. 
Some sub-editing and re-writing experience desirable, 
good general knowledge equally important.—Box 1099. 
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CHIEF ARCHITECT IN THE 
MINISTRIES OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND HEALTH 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
two pensionable posts of Chief Architect. 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government (one post) 

Applicants must be registered Architects and hold pro. 
fessional qualifications in architecture, and have had qa 
wide experience of housing and other building develop. 
ment. Experience in the field of public authority housing 
would be an advantage. 

The person appointed will be responsible for the organi. 
sation, direction and supervision of the Ministry’s archi. 
tectural advisory service on housing and local government 
building generally. The work of this service is being 
reviewed and extended and will afford increased scope 
for the study of design problems and constructional tech. 
niques. There will also be opportunity for carrying out 
selected demonstration schemes in the housing field. 

Salary (London) £3,750. 

Ministry of Health (one post) 

Candidates must be registered Architects and hold pro. 
fessional qualifications in architecture. Experience of 
hospital building an advantage. All-round experience and 
organising ability essential. 

The Chief Architect will be in charge of the Ministry’s 
Architectural Staff. He will be responsible for organising 
the examination of building schemes of Hospital Boards 
engaged in an expanding programme, as well as of schemes 
for other health and welfare services, and for a design 
group which it is intended shall undertake development 
work. His duties will include collaboration with profes. 
sional staff of Hospital Boards and Local Authorities. 

Salary (London) £3,400. 

Application forms and further particulars from Civil 
Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 17 North Audley 
Street, London, W.1, quoting S 4925/59. Closing date 
January 30, 1959. Applicants should state the post for 
which they are applying and if they wish to be considered 
for both appointments this must be indicated. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMER 


A vacancy exists for a Computer Programmer 
at the Computer Unit at Walsall, Staffs. 


The work involves the preparation of com- 
mercial programmes and preference will be given 
to candidates having a background of accountancy 
or production control and possessing the appropri- 
ate professional qualifications. Previous experience 
of computer ‘ogramming is desirable but not 
essential. Applicants should be between 25 and 
35 years of age. 


Reply giving details of age, experience, qualifica- 
tions and present salary to Computer Unit. T.I. 
(Group Services) Ltd., The Airport, Walsall, Staffs. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Production-Engineering Ltd., have been asked .to advise on the selection of a Chief Accountant 


with wide industrial experience in modern Management Accounting 
The post, which will command a salary of about 


for a large Irish undertaking based in Dublin. 


practice and control techniques 


£3,000 per annum, is pensionable and is one which involves a high degree of responsibility. 


Applications giving full particulars, 


which will be treated in confidence and not disclosed to the 


Company until applicant’s approval has been given, should be sent within ten days to ;: 


Production-Engineering Ltd. (ref. JB/ WM) 
11, Ely Place, 
Dublin. 


ee WOMAN PERSONNEL OFFICER. A 
vacancy exists in the Personnel Department of The 
Mullard Radio Valve Co., Ltd., for an Assistant Woman 
Personnel Officer who will be required to work under the 
guidance of the Senior Women’s Personnel Officer, and 
who will be expected to take responsibility for the recruit- 
ment, placing and follow-up of female employees. The 
work is in a large personnel department which is capable 
of giving the necessary training to help the successful 
applicant to broaden her experience so that she may 
eventually take an active part in all aspects of the 
personnel function. Applications are invited from young 
women up to the age of 25, preferably with a university 
degree and some industrial experience.—Apply, in writing, 
to Mr. J. C. Ross, Plant Personnel Officer, The Mullard 
Radio Valve Co., Ltd., New Road, Mitcham Junction, 


Surrey. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED require 
young men aged 24-27 as Analysts to work on 
financial and commercial problems. The work is 
interesting and exacting. covering all aspects of 
the Company's activities. It requires a_ high 
standard of intelligence and imagination with the 
ability to think and write clearly. Applicants must 
have the broad background necessary to appreciate 
management, as opposed to accounting, problems, 
and should be Graduates, professionally qualified 
men, or have had suitable experience in industry, 
commerce or public service. 


Please send full particulars to Training and 
Recruitment Department (012A), Ford Motor 
Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex, quoting 
reference CFA. 





SSISTANT Economist. The person appointed to this 
position will be engaged in obtaining information 
and presenting reports on trends in economic conditions 
in the United Kingdom and overseas, and their possible 
influence on activity in the constructional industry. Apart 
from publications it will be necessary to obtain data by 
means of surveys and personal interviews, which could 
involve a certain amount of travelling in the United 
Kingdom. Applications for this post are invited from 
women aged 22-30, with at least a second-class honours 
degree in economics and preferably two years’ experience 
since graduating. The commencing salary will be in the 
range £650-£800 per annum. Letters should be addressed 
to Assistant Personnel Officer, Richard Costain Ltd., 111 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 





CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 
BOARD 


Applications are invited for the following appointments 
in the Commercial Branch of the Commercial and 
Operations Department at Headquarters, London, E.C.2. 


A. Economist 

The duties will include the provision of an economic 
intelligence service to all Departments ; the formulation 
of long and short term estimate’ of the future maximum 
demand and the consumption of electrical energy ; the 
assessment of production trends affecting the consump- 
tion of electricity ; and appraisals of the probable effect 
of changes in policy of the Government and of other 
bodies. 

Candidates for the post should have an Honours Deagree 
in Economics, a sound knowledge of modern statistical 
techniques and practical experience. in a large organisation. 

Salary within provisional range £2,160—£2,360 per 
annum. 


B. Assistant Economist 

To assist in the above duties. j 

Candidates should have a good Degree in Economics 
or Statistics. 

Salary within scale £1,375—£1,495 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
present position and salary, should be forwarded to 
S. S. Scott, Chief Personnel Officer, -24/30 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1, by January 23rd. Please mark envelopes 
“ Confidential Ref. E/4.” A 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, for research in Economics, Economic Stati 
Government, Social Administration, Social Anthropolosy 
or Sociology, tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not exceeding twe 
years. The studentships are normally of the value 
£350 or £400 per annum. are offered to 

' dates who have obtained the degree of Bac 
Master in this or any other approved University.—Appl- 
cations should be sent not later than February 15, 1959 
to the Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13. = 
— further particulars and forms of application may 
obtained. ; 
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MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 





@ENIOR Research Executive required by Associated Tele- 
Vision Limited. Age 25-30. Good appearance. 






Superintendent, Personnel Services, 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
(Steel Division), 


Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


APPOINTMENTS 
MS have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
for —— pavtees = Lg gy es 
in 1 and still a leader in its field wi an 
extensive “export business. ‘The General Sales STATISTICIANS 
Manager co-ordinate and manage sal 
, fi . ee . e ° 
San’ greene of Poaea one salah “noun, ewe at Experienced Statisticians are required in our Operational Research Department. 
Ht machine knives, enginecring small tools : : . . ¢ 
on Tan Genie toe Ga Oe sameatiite tar One of the first of its kind in the Steel Industry, this department contributed 
developing both the home and overseas markets. among other things to decisions which led to the £50 million expansion scheme 
This is an important appointment as the company 7 in moore, a major a in messy productivity. Sac 
vie Se a number of scientists, including a team of computer programmers, a 
board y soon be offered. > 2 : ? > 
” Be fi i ake rane engaged in a wide variety of research projects covering all aspects of Company 
‘andidates must have a public sc a * . . . : om. otis. ° : 
university education, preferably with a degree in operations. Successful applicants will carry increasing responsibilities in a 
oe tae dled Genes or diate friendly department where personal merit is recognised. 
industries. int knowledge of languages and The successful applicants: will be responsible for the design and conduct of 
B. ience in more than one company an country r 
vould be asta, Age tone 36-45. Salery wil industrial experiments with whatever assistance may be necessary and will have 
depend on experience and age and there is a every opportunity of making major contributions to statistical discipline in 
contributory pension scheme and a car. Operational Research studies 
No, inferasetion. wal Oe Gastesed 00 aur cients Please write, giving full details of age, experience, qualifications and any further 
until candidates have given permission after ds ? > 
personal discussion. Please send brief details in information considered relevant, to :— 
confidence, quoting reference $.1472, to P. J 
Fryer. 
| 


University degree. Ability to prepare and present sales 
research propositions and act as Assistant to Research 
Manager. Minimum of four years’ experience all aspects 





consumer —— oann details, in writing. including AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 
salary required, to Personnel Manager. Associated Tele- TUTE, 
= Limited, Television House, Kingsway, London, (THE et Te 
W.C.2. 





CHIEF OF THE RURAL 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO., LTD. SCORGET DEVEON 


Applications for the above position are invited from 


suitably qualified persons. .. addition to ss é 

ised University gree, or equivalent, 
> OF ECONOMICS deed Science and/or Economics, candidates must 
AND STATISTICS SECTION have at least 10 years’ post graduate specialist and/or 


research experience in farm Management and/or 
agricultural economics and marketing and/or rural 


Applications are invited for the above post at sociology. or in — er iteaten cnet: tain te 
the Company’s Head Office in the West End. Further particulars an a 
It is a senior position ; applicants should have | obtained from The Director, An Foras Taluntais. 21, 


st date for receipt of 
had industrial experience preferably on the ye p- *, to Soneasy _30, 195 

finance side. together with a practical know-~ 

ledge of statistical methods and a flair for carry- 
ing out investigations and writing lucid Reports, 
The post has been advertised before, but has not 
yet been filled ; previous applicants should 
therefore not re-apply. Apply in writing to : 


THE STAFF OFFICER, 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SALES OPENINGS 


with 


CALTEX 


EAST AFRICA 


BRIDGEWATER HOUSE. CLEVELAND ROW. 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


SOUTH-WEST ESSEX TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART 


FOREST ROAD, WALTHAMSTOW, E.17. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT 


University Graduates in Economics, or 
Business Administration. aged 24 to 30, and 
preferably single, are required to train and 
thereafter control a Sales Zone in the market- 
ing of Caltex Petroleum products in East 
Africa. Some previous selling experience is 
desirable, not a necessity, the commencing salary 
being £115-£130 per month, plus a cost-of-living 
allowance, at present 11 per cent. of salary. 


Applications are invited for appointment as Head of the 
Commerce and Management Department. The Post will 
be vacant from September 1, 1959, on the retirement of 
the present Head. 
Candidates should possess a degree and have had some 
ing experience. Experience in research, industry, or 
oT would be an —< eee. Home leave is granted after the first three 
epartment is a Grade epartment under the i ’ 
Bornham Further Education Revort. 1956. the cotery years of service and thereafter at intervals of 
scales being £1,600 x £50 to £1,750 (men) and £1.280 x two years and local leaves are also given. 
£40 to £1.400 plus equal pay increments (women), plus 
London Allowance and the 5 per cent addition. 
Details and forms from the Chief Education Officer, 
ad Offices, Chelmsford. Closing date February 7, 


Candidates should apply in writing, giving 
full particulars of experience, etc., and quoting 
“ EAF,” to CALTEX SERVICES Ltd., 
Caltex House, Knightsbridge Green, London, 
S.W.1. 


STATISTICIAN / ECONOMIST with some 
experience required by Birmingham  stock- 
brokers. Preference given to actuarial. accountancy 
or legal training, or financial newspaper experi- 
ence Revlies treated in strict confidence. 


Applicants asked to state salary required.— 
Box 1096, 


WOARD OF TRADE: ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
OFFICER required in Cardiff: RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS in Cardiff, London and Manchester. Duties 
include colicction and presentation of data, assistance in 
preparation of regional surveys of population, distribution, 
trade, industry, communications, services and natural 
resources. Qualifications: at least 2nd Class Honours 
degree, or equivalent in Economics, Statistics or kindred 
subjects. Background knowledge and experience essential 
Assistant Research Officer post and advantageous Research 
Assistant posts. Temporary appointments but with 
F.S.S.U. benefits. Men's salary ranges : Assistant 
—— Officer, £1,160-£1,370 ; Research Assistant, £605- 
1,080 ; slightly more for service in London. Starting 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for TWO LEVERHULME 
POST-GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS. one in the School 
of Architecture or the Department of Civic Design, and 
Fal in any Department of the Faculty of Arts. 
cllowships will be tenable for one year at a value of 


, but may be renewed for a second year. Applications, y according to age and experience. Write, giving age, 


pay accorain and ‘experience, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House. Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, quoting 
reference PE 2437/8. Closing date January 30, 1959. 
Only those persons sclected for interview will be advised 
Tae a a 


copies. stating age, qualifications and experience, 
Proposed field of research, the names of two referees and 
lm the case of the Fellowship in Architecture or Civic 
we . enclosing copies or photographs of work, should 
feceived not later than March 1, 1959, es Lal ‘ emens 
whom further particulars may be obt: 


Reiste 








ARGE Industrial Group with Headquarters Manchester 

(not Cotton Textiles) requires two or three young 
executives, each initially as personal assistant to Chairman 
of an operating company. but with definite prospect of 
appointment to subsidiary company directorial status 
within two or three years. Age 35-45 (no higher). 

Qualifications required : some specialised knowledge 
(irrespective of ficld), some experience of industry, and 
proved capacity to carry responsibility for the work of 
others. Capacity for team-work imperative. 

These are exceptional opportunities of a career in top- 
level management. and applicants should give full 
particulars of education, training and experience to date, 
and also indicate present carnings level. 

Absence of a University degree does not disqualify, but 
graduate applications welcome. 

Please do not apply unless willing to give full details 
first letter, and unless prepared to risk being found unsuit- 
able within twelve months. We are interested only in men 
of sterling character and unusual talent, and are well 
able to remunerate these qualities appropriately. 

__ Apply to Box 1100. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ~ 


Applications are invited for the position of Principal 
of the London County Council College for the Distributive 
Trades, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, to commence duties 
in September, 1959. 

The activities of the College include day and evening 
classes for men and women engaged in or preparing to 
enter the distributive trades. 

The College is equipped with a textile laboratory and 
ow studio as well as commodity rooms and model 

ODS. 

Experience in retail distribution and ability to command 
the confidence of employers’ and employees’ organisations 
are necessary and it is desirable that applicants should 
possess graduate or equivalent professional qualifications, 
organisation and teaching experience. 

The salary scale is £1,732 10s. x £52 10s. to £1,890 
plus London Allowance under the Burnham (Further 
Education) Report 1956. 

Further particulars and application forms (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Education Officer 
(F.E.3), County Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 
January 31, 1959. 


2471 
RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION require 
Economist / Statistician. Candidates should have 
some years’ experience as an economist in the business 
world and understanding of the problems of high level 
management in a large organisation, ability to write 
briefly and clearly in non-economic language, and a good 
knowledge of the structure of the economy and of 
sources of statistical information. Direct experience in 
inland transport is desirable. but not essential : good 
academic or professional qualification required. Salary 
range £1,315-£1.590 per annum. Starting salary within 
this range according to qualifications and experience. 
Superannuation scheme. Certain free travel” facilities. 
Medical examination. Write. giving age and details of 
education and career. to Principal Establishment and 
Staff Officer, British Transport Commission. 222 Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. S.A.E. 
for acknowledgment. 


DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND HIGHER 
COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the newly-created post of 
LECTURER in Industrial Administration. Candidates 
should possess an honours degree. or an equivalent pro- 


fessional qualification. Experience in industry in a 
responsible position is essential. 
Salary— 


Honours graduate, or equivalent— 


rare II (a) £785 x £35—£890 x £40—£1,250/ x £50— 


Other “Qualifications— 


wre II (>) £700 x £35—£805 x £40—£1,005/ x £40— 
1,125. 


Note.—An increase of 5 per cent on the above-named 
scales is presently under consideration. 


The full particulars and application form may be 
obtained from the Clerk and Treasurer, Dundee Institute 
of Art and Technology. 40. Bell Street, Dundee. to whom 
the completed form should be returned not later than 


two weeks after the appearance of this advertisement. _ 


red as a Newspaper. Entered as ae ‘Class Mail Matter at New York; N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. rane in England 
Wy St. The Economist Ne 


Clements Press, Ltd.. London, W.C.2. Published by lewspaper Litd., at 22 Ryder Street, 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED 
COVENTRY 
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Fork lift trucks, modern industry's 
universal handling machines, according to their 
manufacture and use, are powered by electric 
batteries, or petrol or diesel engines, and run on 
pneumatic or solid tyres. 

All these are basic variations imposing their 
own design problems, which have been successfully 
solved in the recently introduced 


‘UNIVERSAL’ series 


This range offers the user choice of the above- 
mentioned variables, within a universal basic design 
utilising fullest possible standardisation of main 


components. This saves everybody trouble—AND COST! 








